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CHAPTER    I 

The  Legislature 

By  Frank  B.  Gilbert 
Chief  Lain  Division,  Education  Department 

IT  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  the  "  Senate 
and  Assembly."  This  provision  was  first  ex- 
pressed in  this  language  in  the  Constitution  of  1821. 
The  Constitution  of  1777  provided  that  "  the  supreme 
legislative  power  within  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  two 
separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  men  —  the  one  to  be 
called  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  other 
to  be  called  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  —  who 
together  shall  form  the  Legislature  and  meet  at  least  once 
in  every  year  for  the  despatch  of  business."  There  has 
never  been  any  suggestion  either  by  Constitutional  con- 
ventions or  by  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  to 
change  the  general  character  of  the  two  bodies  comprising 
the  Legislature.  Changes  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  number  of  members  of  each  body  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  election,  but  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
have  retained  their  present  relative  positions  from  the 
organization  of  our  State  government. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose  to 
consider  the   historical   development   of   our   Legislature 
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from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  merely  state  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  membership  of  the  two  bodies,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  different  methods  of  representation.  The 
Constitution  of  1777  provided  that  the  Senate  should 
consist  of  twenty-four  members,  to  hold  office  for  terms 
of  four  years,  and  so  elected  that  one-fourth  of  them  went 
out  each  year.  The  State  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
and  a  certain  number  of  senators  were  assigned  to  each, 
and  the  Legislature  was  directed  to  cause  a  census  to  be 
taken  and  to  apportion  additional  senators  to  the  several 
districts,  in  proportion  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  number 
of  qualified  freeholders  iii  the  district.  The  same  Con- 
stitution fixed  the  number  of  assemblymen  at  70,  to  be 
chosen  each  year.  The  number  to  be  elected  in  each 
county  was  prescribed.  Additional  assemblymen  were 
to  be  elected  in  each  county  when  the  number  of  electors 
increased.  The  Legislature  was  to  increase  such  number 
after  each  census,  which  was  to  be  taken  every  seven  years. 
The  maximum  limit  of  senators  was  placed  at  100  and  of 
assemblymen  at  300.  No  provision  was  made  for  divid- 
ing counties  into  Assembly  districts.  The  senators  were 
elected  by  the  electors  of  their  districts  and  the  assembly- 
men by  the  electors  of  their  county. 

The  first  Constitution  was  amended  in  1801,  and  it 
was  then  enacted  that  the  number  of  senators  should  be 
fixed  permanently  at  32,  and  the  number  of  assembly- 
men should  be  100,  to  be  increased  to  150  as  the  number 
of    electors    in    the    several    counties    increased.     These 
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increases  were  to  be  provided  for  by  legislation  after  each 
census,  at  the  rate  of  two  assemblymen  each  year.  The 
senators  were  still  to  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
entire  Senatorial  district,  and  the  assemblymen  by  the 
electors   of  the   entire   county. 

The  Constitution  of  1821  increased  the  number 
of  Senatorial  districts  to  eight,  and  provided  that  four 
should  be  elected  from  each  district.  The  term  of  office 
was  four  years,  and  they  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
so  that  one  senator  should  be  elected  annually  from  each 
district.  The  districts  were  to  be  readjusted  after  each 
census,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years  from  1825. 
The  Assembly  was  to  consist  permanently  of  128  members, 
to  be  elected  annually.  The  members  were  to  be  elected 
by  counties.  Each  county  was  entitled  to  one  member, 
and  as  many  more  as  may  have  been  apportioned,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  instead  of  the 
number  of  electors  as  in  the  preceding  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  1846  made  no  change  in  the 
number  of  senators  and  members  of  Assembly.  The 
term  of  office  of  senators  was  reduced  from  four  to  two 
years.  The  Constitution  for  the  first  time  divided  the 
State  into  Senate  districts,  except  that  where  a  county 
was  entitled  to  more  than  one  district  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  such  county  was  directed  to  divide  the  county 
into  districts.  Each  district  was  to  choose  one  senator. 
The  Legislature  was  directed  to  alter  the  Senate  districts 
after  each  State  enumeration,  "  so  that  each  district  shall 
contain,    so    near    as    may    be,    an    equal     number    of 
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inhabitants."  It  was  directed  that  the  members  of 
Assembly  should  be  apportioned  by  the  Legislature 
among  the  counties  according  to  their  population.  Where 
a  county  was  entitled  to  more  than  one  member,  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  such  county  was  to  divide  it  into 
Assembly  districts.  One  member  was  to  be  elected  from 
each  district. 

The  number  of  senators  and  assemblymen  remained 
as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  1846,  until  increased  to 
50  senators  and  150  assemblymen  by  the  Constitution 
of  1894.  The  terms  of  office,  the  method  of  election 
and  apportionment  of  such  senators  and  assemblymen 
to  districts  and  counties  remained  unchanged  during  this 
period  of  nearly  50  years,  except  when  necessary  to  con- 
form to  changes  made  in  the  government  of  counties. 

But  a  number  of  changes  were  suggested,  both  by 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment  and  by  Constitu- 
tional convention,  during  this  period.  The  Constitutional 
convention  of  1867  voted  to  abandon  the  single  district 
method  of  electing  assemblymen,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for the  method  of  electing  by  counties.  They  favored 
increasing  the  term  of  senators  to  four  years,  and  provided 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  so  that  one- 
half  of  them  should  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
Constitution  submitted  by  this  convention  was  defeated. 
The  Constitutional  Commission  of  1872  reported  in  favor 
of  dividing  the  State  into  eight  Senate  districts  and  for 
the  election  of  four  senators  in  each  district,  for  terms  of 
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four  years,  divided  into  classes  so  that  one  senator  should 
be  elected  in  each  district  each  year. 

This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the  Legislature  and 
was  not  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  In  1888,  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  term  of  senators  to  three  years 
and  members  of  Assembly  to  two;  in  1891,  an  amendment 
was  introduced,  providing  for  the  election  of  senators  for 
four  years  and  of  assemblymen  for  two  years.  Neither 
of  these  amendments  were  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

The  Constitutional  convention  of  189-4  gave  extensive 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  apportionment  of 
senators  and  assemblymen  to  the  districts  and  counties 
of  the  State.  The  main  point  of  controversy  pertained 
to  the  ratio  of  representation.  Tiiere  were  many  different 
suggestions  as  to  the  number  of  senators  and  assembly- 
men and  as  to  their  terms  of  office.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  the  Senate  should  consist  of  50  members. 
The  senators  elected  in  the  year  1895  held  their  offices  for 
three  years,  and  their  successors  were  to  be  chosen  for 
two  years.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  Assembly  should 
consist  of  150  members,  to  be  chosen  annually.  There 
was  no  serious  consideration  of  the  question  of  abandon- 
ing the  prevailing  idea  of  electing  senators  and  assembly- 
men by  districts. 

The  Constitution,  as  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
j)eople  and  adopted,  divided  the  State  into  50  Senate 
districts.  Each  district  was  to  elect  its  own  senator. 
The  Constitution  definitely  prescribed  the  boundaries 
of  each  district,   and   provided   for  the  enumeration   of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  1895,  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter,  and  the  Legislature  was  directed  to  alter  the 
Senate  districts  as  described  in  the  Constitution,  so  that 
"  Each  Senate  district  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  aliens,  and 
be  in  as  compact  form  as  practicable,  and  shall  remain 
unaltered  until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and 
shall  at  all  times  consist  of  contiguous  territory,  and  no 
county  shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  a  Senate  dis- 
trict, except  to  make  two  or  more  Senate  districts  wholly 
in  such  county." 

It  was  further  provided  that  no  county  should  have 
four  or  more  senators  unless  it  should  have  a  full  ratio 
for  each  senator  and  that  no  county  should  have  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  senators.  This  provision  was 
directed  toward  the  counties  of  Kings  and  New  York, 
and  was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  city 
of  New  York  from  securing  undue  supremacy  in  the 
Senate. 

The  present  Senate  consists  of  51  members,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Constitution  fixes  the 
number  of  districts  at  50.  The  additional  senator  results 
from  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  county  having  three  or  more  senators  at  the  time  of 
any  apportionment  shall  be  entitled,  according  to  the 
established  ratio,  to  an  additional  senator  or  senators, 
such  additional  senator  or  senators  shall  be  given  to  such 
county  in  addition  to  the  50  senators,  and  the  whole 
number   of  senators   shall   be   increased   to   that  extent. 
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This  additional  senator  was  assigned  to  the  county  of 
Kings  after  the  apportionment  of  1907. 

The  150  assemblymen  were  assigned  to  the  several 
counties  by  the  Constitution  of  1894.  The  number 
assigned  was  to  continue  until  after  an  enumeration  had 
been  made,  and  the  Legislature  had  made  a  new^  appor- 
tionment, based  upon  such  enumeration.  As  under  the 
former  Constitution,  the  board  of  supervisors  in  each 
county  was  to  apportion  the  assemblymen  assigned  to 
that  county  among  districts  established  by  the  board. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  the  apportionment  of  members 
of  the  Assembly  is  made  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  increasing  the 
number  of  assemblymen,  so  that  such  number  remains 
fixed  at  150. 

The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
was  fixed  at  $1,500  a  year  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  submitted  by  the  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion of  1872,  and  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  election 
held  in  1874,  and  from  1875,  down  to  the  present  time, 
the  compensation  of  senators  and  assemblymen  has 
remained  at  the  sum  so  fixed.  Prior  to  1880,  frequent 
amendments  were  proposed  to  reduce  the  salary  to 
$1,000.  In  1878  and  1879,  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  amendment  reducing  the  salary  to  $750. 
This  amendment  was  never  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Since  1880  suggestions  of  changes  in  compen- 
sation have  been  in  the  other  direction.  An  amendment 
was  introduced  in  1888,  which  proposed  to  increase  the 
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salary  of  senators  to  $5,000  and  of  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  $3,000.  This  increase  was  so  radical  that  it  did 
not  receive  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature. There  is  an  apparent  and  justifiable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  some  increase  in  the  comj^ensation  of  senators 
and  assemblymen.  The  present  rate  of  compensation 
has  continued  for  a  period  of  over  35  years.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  compensation  fit  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered,  instead  of  making  the  compensation 
nominal  and  compelling  members  to  look  to  the  honor  of 
their  positions  as  part  jjayment.  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  should  be  some  considerable  increase  in  their  com- 
pensation. In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  language  of  Governor  Dix  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  of  1873,  where  he  recommends  an 
increase  in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  says  : 

"  It  is  neither  just,  nor  creditable  to  the  State,  that  its  legislators 
sliould  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  to  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  l>e 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  private  means  to  meet  their 
personal  expenses.  All  who  give  their  time  and  talents  to  the  State 
should  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  their  duties  and  to  the  expenditures  which  they  must 
necessarily  incur  in  performing  them." 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Legislature  is  inadecjuate,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  1910  to  increase  the  compensation  of  senators  to  $3,500 
and    of   members    of   the   Asseml)lv    to   $3,000.     If   this 
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amendment  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1911,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  to  be 
held  in  November. 

It  has  always  been  within  the  power  of  each  House 
of  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  its 
own  members.  Section  10,  Article  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  1894  provides  that  each  House  shall  be  "  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  nieui- 
bers."  A  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1846.  There  was  apparently  no  discussion 
of  this  provision  in  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1894. 

in  1883.  an  amendment  was  projMjsed,  providing 
that  contested  elections  of  members  of  the  Legislatures 
should  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  Courts,  instead  of 
by  the  Legislature.  This  amendment  was  not  ])assed. 
Governor  Hill,  in  1890,  sent  a  s[)ecial  message  to  the  Lt^gis- 
lature  urging  the  adoption  of  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  determining  of  such  contests  by 
the  Courts.  He  renewed  this  recommendation  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1891.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  that  year  passed  an  amendment,  providing  that 
such  election  contests  should  be  determined  by  the  Courts 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  should  prescribe,  and 
that  when  such  determination  was  made  it  should  be 
conclusive  upon  the  Legislature.  Governor  Flower,  in 
his  annual  message  in  189^2,  called  attention  to  this 
amendment  and  urged  its  adoption.  The  Legislature 
again  passed  the  amendment,  and  it  was  submitted  to 
the  people  at  the  election  in  November,  1892,  but  was 
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defeated.  Both  Governor  Hill  and  Governor  Flower 
discussed  at  length  the  advisability  of  such  a  change. 

There  was  apparently  nothing  but  the  legislative 
prerogative,  assumed  from  an  early  period  by  the  Legis- 
lature, which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ready  adoption  of 
such  a  change.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Courts  deter- 
mine all  controversies  relating  to  the  election  of  executive, 
administrative  and  judicial  officers,  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  why  controversies  respecting  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  not  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner. 

An  examination  of  contests  which  have  been  brought 
respecting  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
show  that  wherever  a  contest  has  been  decided  in  favor 
of  a  contestant,  the  decision  was  not  rendered  until  after 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  was  practically  completed. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  compensation  of  both  the  sitting 
and  the  contesting  members  has  been  paid.  It  has  also 
been  the  custom  to  compensate  attorneys  for  both  parties. 
The  result  has  been  that  groundless  contests  have  been 
frequently  made,  and,  when  made,  they  have  often  been 
determined  without  much  regard  to  the  rifjlits  of  the 
parties.  If  such  contests  were  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  other  similar  controvei'sies,  the  State  would  be  pro- 
tected from  useless  contests,  and  when  brought,  they 
would  be  determined  so  that  the  State  could  be  benefited 
by   the  services  of  the  legally-elected  member. 

The  Constitution  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
relative  to  the  organization  and  procedure  of  each  House 
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of  the  Legislature.  It  is  provided  that  each  House  shall 
determine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings  and  shall 
choose  its  own  officers.  The  Senate  is  required  to  choose 
a  temporary  president  to  preside  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  duties  of  this  officer 
are  prescribed  by  the  Senate  rules.  The  Assembly  elects 
its  presiding  officer  and  each  House  elects  a  clerk  and 
such  other  officers  as  are  required  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  number  and  manner  of  election  of  officers 
or  employees  of  both  Senate  and  Assembly  are  fixed  by 
statute.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees  of  both 
Houses  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  30  years,  but  the  general  scheme  of  organization  has 
not  been  materially  modified. 

The  Constitution  expressly  requires  each  House  to 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  to  publish  the 
same,  except  such  parts  as  may  require  secrecy.  Such 
a  provision  has  been  contained  in  all  of  our  Constitutions. 
The  form  of  the  present  journals  of  each  House  is  gener- 
ally the  same  as  those  which  have  been  kept  from  the 
first.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  les.sen  the  substance 
of  the  journals,  and  it  has  never  been  the  custom  to  include 
therein  the  debates  participated  in  by  the  members. 
The  journals  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  merely  a 
record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  members  upon 
bills  and  resolutions. 

The  only  attempt  ever  made  to  publish  a  full  and 
complete  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  each  House, 
including    the    debates    of    the    members,    was    in    1888, 
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when  the  Senate  and  Assembly  stenographers  pubhshed 
the  "  Legislative  Record,"  under  authority  conferred  by 
Chapter  58  of  the  Laws  of  1888.  This  record  was  not 
continued  in  subsequent  years.  It  was  apparently  found 
impracticable  to  publish  each  day  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  day,  including  all  of  the  remarks  of  the  members. 
The  rules  of  each  House  provide  for  the  delegation 
of  the  consideration  of  bills  and  other  matters  to  standing 
or  special  committees.  The  number  and  character  of 
these  committees  vary  in  the  two  Houses;  for  instance, 
the  committee  on  finance  in  the  Senate  considers  all  bills 
appropriating  money  from  the  State  treasury,  while  in 
the  Assembly  such  bills  are  referred  to  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means.  The  committees  have  been  changed 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  character  and 
importance  of  current  business  properly  coming  to  them. 
There  were  a  greater  number  of  committees  in  1882  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  tendency  seems  to  have  been 
to  decrease  the  number  and  thereby  increase  the  amount 
of  business  to  be  transacted  by  them.  For  instance,  we 
find  that  in  1882  there  were  separate  committees  in  the 
Senate,  having  to  do  with  bills  relating  to  roads  and 
bridges,  poor  laws,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  towns  and 
counties.  In  1910,  the  matters  pertaining  to  roads  and 
bridges  and  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  internal  affairs.  This  same 
tendency  may  be  noticed  in  the  organization  of  the 
committees  of  the  Assembly. 
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In  the  Senate  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  keep 
the  committees  at  work  until  the  end  of  the  session.  In 
recent  years  the  Assembly  has  provided  by  rule  that  the 
committees  shall  make  a  final  report  upon  all  matters 
referred  to  them  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  April.  This 
practically  terminates  the  lives  of  the  standing  committees 
on  that  day.  The  rules  further  provide,  in  effect,  that 
all  business  then  pending  before  the  committees  should 
be  transferred  to  the  committee  on  rules.  After  the  final 
discharge  of  the  standing  committees  in  this  manner,  the 
committee  on  rules  in  the  Assembly  assumes  almost 
absolute  control  of  the  business  of  the  House. 

This  committee  has  before  it  all  the  bills  remaining 
undisposed  of  at  the  time  it  assumes  control.  If  any 
member  desires  that  a  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar  and 
in  the  order  of  passage,  he  must  give  notice  to  this  commit- 
tee that  he  desires  the  bill  to  be  made  a  special  order. 
This  notice  is  referred  without  debate  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  is  then  authorized  to  report  on  such  bill, 
and  it  may  report  either  favorably  or  adversely  or  not  at 
all.  Whatever  is  the  determination  of  the  committee, 
it  stands  as  the  determination  of  the  House,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present.  The  committee  cannot  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  a  bill  which  is  before  it,  unless 
by  a  like  vote. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  control  over  legis- 
lation, pending  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  which  in 
recent   years  has  been  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
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adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  is  exceedingly  efl'ective  and 
places  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  members  the  determina- 
tion as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bills  which  have  been  introduced.  Regardless  of  the 
time  when  the  Legislature  adjourns,  and  the  date  of  .the 
final  discharge  of  the  standing  committees,  it  is  provided 
that  the  committee  on  rules  shall  have  before  it  all  the 
bills  pending  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session.  The 
records  will  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Assembly  are  passed  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  session. 

Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
placing  so  large  a  power  in  so  few  members.  It  does  not 
seem  sensible  to  create  standing  committees  with  delegated 
powers  to  consider  and  report  on  pending  legislation, 
and  then  require  that  at  a  certain  fixed  time,  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  such  committees  should  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  such  legislation 
without  regard  to  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 

The  importance  of  the  committee  on  rules  has  been 
of  comparatively  recent  development.  The  above  des- 
cribed power  was  not  possessed  by  such  committee  prior 
to  1896.  The  necessity  of  the  creation  of  such  a  power 
may  have  existed  because  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
membership  of  the  Assembly  and  in  the  method  of  trans- 
acting its  business  by  the  Constitution  of  1894.  No 
such  committee  has  been  created  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  provided  by  Constitution,  since  the  Con- 
stitution of  1821,  that  a  bill  may  originate  in  either  House 
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of  the  Legislature.  The  Constitution  does  not  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  bills,  except  that  it  is  required  that  each 
bill  shall  have  an  enacting  clause.  There  is  also  a  special 
provision  to  the  effect  that  no  private  or  local  bill  shall 
embrace  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  title.  This  Constitutional  requirement  must  be 
complied  with.  The  rules  of  both  Houses  contain  other 
provisions  controlling  to  some  extent  the  form  of  bills. 

The  Constitution  of  1894  contained  one  important 
direction  relative  to  the  passage  of  bills  which  has  had 
marked  effect  upon  legislative  procedure.  It  is  provided 
in  Section  15,  Article  3  of  that  Constitution  that  "  No  bill 
shall  be  passed  and  become  a  law  unless  it  shall  have 
been  printed  and  upon  the  desks  of  the  members,  in  its 
final  form,  at  least  three  calendar  legislative  days  prior  to 
its  final  passage,  unless  the  Governor  or  the  acting  Gov- 
ernor shall  have  certified  to  the  necessity  of  its  immediate 
passage,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State." 

The  joint  rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  have  for 
many  years  provided  for  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  bills  and  documents.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  the 
Constitution  of  1894,  bills  were  required  to  be  printed 
and  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the  members,  but  there 
was  no  requirement,  either  by  the  rules  or  statute,  that 
bills  could  not  be  finally  passed  unless  printed.  Prior 
to  this  Constitutional  requirement  it  was  frequently  the 
custom  to  dispense  with  printing  in  certain  cases,  so  that 
bills  frequently  became  laws  without  an  opportunity 
being  afi'orded   to   members   to  examine   their  contents. 
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The  Constitutional  provision  referred  to  was  aimed  at  the 
obvious  evils  resulting  from  the  inability  of  members 
to  examine  bills  prior  to  their  passage.  The  Constitu- 
tional requirement  as  to  printing  has  resulted  beneficially. 
Governors  have  hesitated  to  give  the  required  emergency 
message  unless  a  real  reason  exists  for  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  bill,  rendering  the  delay  caused  by  the  printing  an 
apparent  injury  to  the  interests  affected  by  the  bill.  While 
an  emergency  message  does  not  necessarily  conclude  the 
ultimate  action  of  the  Governor  in  considering  the  bill 
after  it  reaches  him,  yet  it  is  generally  expected  that  if  a 
Governor  gives  a  message  he  is  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  and  will  approve  it  unless  good  reasons  are 
subsequently  submitted  changing  his  attitude. 

Attendant  upon  this  important  Constitutional  re- 
quirement as  to  the  printing  of  bills  are  the  other  require- 
ments now  contained  in  the  rules  to  the  effect  that  where 
a  bill  is  amendatory  to  an  existing  law,  the  new  matter 
shall  be  italicized  and  the  matter  omitted  included  in 
brackets.  This  requirement  is  absolute  in  the  Assembly, 
and  as  soon  as  a  bill  is  so  j^rinted,  an  objection,  if  raised, 
will  necessitate  a  reprinting  of  the  bill.  The  requirement 
is  not  so  strictly  enforced  in  the  Senate. 

Another  comparatively  recent  development  in  legis- 
lative procedure  in  this  State  pertains  to  the  official  draft- 
ing and  revising  of  bills.  It  was  provided  by  Chapter 
24  of  the  Laws  of  1893  that  the  Statutory  Revision  Com- 
mission, a  commission  created  to  revise  the  general  laws 
of  the  State,  should  aid  committees  and  members  of  the 
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Legislature  in  drafting  and  revising  proposed  bills,  antl 
advise  as. to  the  constitutionality  and  effect  of  proposed 
legislation.  When  the  Statutory  Revision  Commission 
was  abolished,  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  require 
the  appointment  by  the  temporary  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  three  attorneys,  to 
perform  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  bureau  thus  created  performs  efficient  services 
in  the  drafting  of  proposed  bills.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  or  in  the  rules  which  recpiire  all  bills  to  be  pre- 
pared or  revised  by  this  bureau.  The  beneficial  results 
derived  from  expert  drafting  and  revision  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized,  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  the 
bills  introduced  in  both  Houses  are  referred  to  this  bureau 
for  examination  prior  to  their  introduction. 

There  have  not  been  many  radical  changes  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the  introduction, 
consideration  and  passage  of  l)ills.  Bills  are  introduced 
in  that  body  by  the  senator  in  his  j)lace  or  on  the  report 
of  a  committee.  This  has  been  the  rule  for  more  than 
30  years.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  it  receives 
its  first  and  second  reading  and  is  then  referred  to  the 
proper  committee.  When  the  bill  is  reported  by  such 
committee  it  is  then  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
where  it  may  be  debated  and  amended.  After  the  bill 
has  been  so  considered  it  is  reported  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole  to  the  Senate,  and  if  the  report  is  favorable 
the  bill  is  ordered  engrossed  and  placed  upon  the  order 
of  third  readinii'.      When  a  l)ill  is  reached  on  the  order  of 
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the  third  reading,  it  is  voted  upon  and  passed  or  defeated, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  rules  provide  for  a  departure 
from   this   proscribed   procedure   in   certain   instances. 

Prior  to  1893,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
from  the  floor  of  the  House;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  introduced  by  depositing  copies  of  them  in  boxes 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  bills  are  taken  out  of 
the  box  and  read  by  title,  placed  upon  the  order  of  second 
reading  and  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  was  superseded  in  the 
Assembly  in  1895  by  the  substitution  of  what  is  known 
as  "  the  order  of  second  reading  of  bills."  This  consists 
of  the  calendar  of  all  bills  on  second  reading,  which  is 
prepared  daily.  The  bills  are  taken  up  on  this  calendar 
in  their  order  and  amended  if  desired.  Upon  being  read 
a  second  time,  they  are  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
then  take  their  place  upon  the  calendar  under  this  order. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  upon  the  last  reading  of 
a  bill  no  amendment  thereto  shall  be  allowed.  It  is 
also  provided  that  a  bill  shall  be  finally  passed  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  reading  thereof,  and  all  the  yeas  and 
nays  must  be  entered  on  the  journal.  This  has  been 
the  rule  since  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

The  Constitution  of  1894  classifies  cities  according 
to  their  population,  and  provides  that  laws  pertaining 
to  all  the  cities  of  a  class  are  general  laws  and  laws  per- 
taining to  a  single  city  or  to  less  than  all  the  cities  are 
special  city  laws.  It  was  then  pi-ovided  that  when  a 
special  city  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  a  certified 
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copy  of  it  must  be  transmitted  to  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
The  bill  may  then  be  retained  by  the  mayor  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  days,  and  if  it  pertains  to  a  city  of  the  first  class 
the  mayor  may  approve  or  disapprove  of  it,  but  in  every 
other  city  the  mayor  and  the  legislative  body  thereof 
are  required  to  act  for  said  city  as  to  such  bill.  If  the 
bill  is  disapproved  by  the  city,  it  may  be  again  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  if  in  session,  and  it  is  then  submitted 
to  the  Governor.  If  a  city  has  rejected  a  bill  the  Governor 
cannot  sign  it.  The  procedure  outlined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  made  effective  by  legislation.  These  Con- 
stitutional provisions  and  the  legislation  relating  thereto 
have  materially  modified  the  procedure  pertaining  to 
laws  relating  to  cities.  One  definite  result  has  been  to 
promote  the  passage  of  legislation  relating  to  all  cities 
of  a  class,  thus  materially  decreasing  the  volume  of  special 
legislation.  It  the  Constitution  had  extended  the  limita- 
tion still  further  and  made  the  rejection  by  the  city  insur- 
mountable, the  tendency  toward  general  city  legislation 
would  have  been  much  more  marked. 

The  last  30  years  have  been  replete  with  legislative 
enactments,  radically  modifying  and  increasing  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  State  and  its  munici[)alities 
and  regulating  the  commercial  activities  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  An  examination  of  existing  laws 
and  those  in  force  when  Cleveland  came  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  will  disclose  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
subjects  of  legislation  which  called  for  no  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislatures  of  that  time.     Without 
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attempting  to  elaborate  upon  the  changes  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  legislation  of  this  period  of 
our  State's  history,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  important  developments  resulting  from  the  legislative 
policy  of  such  period. 

The  first  general  attempt  to  prevent  deception  in  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  was  in  1884,  when  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Dairy  Commissioner,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  milk  adulteration  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  butter  and  cheese.  In  1893,  the  Legislature  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
who  took  the  place  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  duties  of  this  office  have  been 
greatly  increased.  The  Agricultural  Department  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  the  State  government.  It  regulates  the  sale  of  food 
products  and  enforces  the  laws  prohibiting  the  adultera- 
tion or  misbranding  of  such  products.  It  controls  the 
sale  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  other  substances 
used  in  agricultural  pursuits.  None  of  these  products 
were  subject  to  control  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Cleveland. 

In  1895  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  a  proposition  to  expend  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $9,000,000  for  improvement  of 
the  canals.  This  proposition  was  carried,  but  the  opera- 
tions under  it  did  not  tend  to  improve  canal  navigation. 
The  money  was  expended  as  directed  by  the  act  adopted 
by  the  people,   l)ut  the  results  were  not  beneficial.     In 
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1903  the  present  barge  canal  system  was  authorized. 
This  enterprise  involves  an  expenditure  of  $101,000,000. 
The  undertaking  is  a  stupendous  one,  but  it  is  confidently 
hoped  by  those  who  favor  the  modernizing  of  canal  navi- 
gation that  a  few  years  will  see  the  accomplishment  of 
the  project. 

The  first  suggestion  as  to  basing  appointments  of 
subordinates  in  State  departments  upon  fitness  and 
efficiency  was  contained  in  the  message  of  Governor  Cleve- 
land to  the  Legislature  in  1883.  In  pursuance  of  this 
suggestion,  the  Legislature  adopted  the  first  Civil  Service 
Commission  law  in  1883.  Upon  this  law  was  based  the 
present  comprehensive  system  of  appointment  to  public 
office  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  Ciovcrnor. 

The  unification  of  all  pul)lic  educational  interests 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and 
the  (Commissioner  of  Education  was  accomplished  in 
1904. 

Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  elections  during  the  last  25  years.  There 
was  no  such  thino;  as  .secrecv  of  the  ballot  until  the  Lems- 
lature  of  1890  enacted  the  so-called  "  Saxton  ballot  law." 
This  act  provided  for  official  ballots  and  required  voting 
booths  to  be  furnished  in  which  voters  were  to  prepare 
their  ballots,  "  screened  from  observation."  Governor 
Flower,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1894,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "  blanket  "  ballot, 
with  the  names  u[)on  it  so  arranged  and  printed  that  the 
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elector  could  easily  vote  for  the  candidates  of  his  choice. 
Governor  Morton,  in  1895,  also  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  this  ballot,  and  in  conformity  with  his  recommenda- 
tion a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  use  of  the 
"  blanket "  ballot.  The  entire  system  of  conducting 
elections  was  modified  and  revised  in  the  so-called  "  Raines 
election  law  "  of  1896.  This  law  retained  the  official 
"  blanket  "  ballot  and  also  the  use  of  the  voting  booth. 
Our  present  election  law  is  based  largely  upon  the  election 
law  of  1896. 

The  first  primary  election  law  was  enacted  in  188'"2. 
This  act  was  local  in  its  application.  The  first  general 
primary  election  law,  relating  to  all  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  was  passed  in  1898.  It  thus  ensues  that 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  conduct  of  elections  and 
primary  elections  have  been  enacted  during  the  last  20 
years. 

Governor  Hill,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in 
1885,  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  neces- 
sity of  enacting  legislation  to  preserve  the  forest  growth 
in  those  parts  of  the  Adirondacks  region  which  are  unfit 
for  productive  tillage.  A  Commission  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Comptroller,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Legislature  of  1884,  to  report  a  plan  of  forest  preser- 
vation ;  Governor  Hill  recommended  this  report  to  the 
Legislature.  As  a  result  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1885  creating  a  Forest  Commission,  which  was 
given  general  supervision  of  the  forest  preserve  established 
by  the  act,  including  several  counties  and  parts  of  counties 
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in  the  Adirondacks  region,  and  also  forest  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Green,  Ulster  and  Sullivan.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  Legislature  to  preserve  our 
forests.  Governor  Hill  also  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature  of  1890  the  establishment  of  the  Adirondack  Park. 
His  scheme  included  the  setting  apart,  under  the  control 
of  the  Forest  Commission,  of  lands  owned  by  the  State, 
or  which  might  be  thereafter  acquired  by  the  State  in 
the  forest  preserve.  This  suggestion  was  carried  into 
efl'ect  by  the  act  passed  in  1892,  which  established  the 
Adirondack  Park  and  provided  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  land  in  the  forest  preserve.  The  policy  of  actpiiring 
State  lands  in  the  forest  preserve  was  more  effectively 
established  by  the  act  of  1898,  which  created  the  Forest 
Preserve  Board  and  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  acquisition  of  forest  lands.  This  act  in  effect 
pledged  the  State  to  a  policy  of  extensive  acquisition  of 
forest  lands,  and  such  policy  has  been  followed  in  subse- 
quent years  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  thus  appar- 
ent that  our  entire  system  of  forest  preservation  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  present  elaborate  system  of  highway  construc- 
tion is  of  recent  date.  Governor  Hill  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  Governor  who  suggested  to  the  Legislature 
the  necessity  of  modifying  the  former  system  of  highway 
maintenance  by  towns  and  substituting  therefor  county 
supervision  over  certain  specified  highways.  In  1890, 
a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment,  con- 
struction  and    maintenance   of   county    roads   in    certain 
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counties.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  the  State  appro- 
priated money  to  be  apportioned  to  the  towns  to  aid  them 
in  maintaining  the  highways.  The  Legislature  of  this 
year  also  enacted  a  law  providing  for  State  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  county  roads.  This  scheme  author- 
ized State  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  of  construction,  and  the  act  provided  that  the 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  should  assume  control  over 
the  construction. 

In  1905  a  Constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
hy  the  people,  which  authorized  the  creation  of  a  State 
debt  of  $50,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  highways. 
The  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1906,  which  provided 
for  the  issue  and  sale  of  highway  improvement  bonds 
under  the  Constitutional  amendment.  The  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  were  appropriated  to  pay  the  portion  of 
the  expense  of  construction  which  had  been  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  State.  The  highway  law  of  1907  created 
the  Highway  Commission  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  highwavs. 

Prior  to  1889,  the  indigent  insane  were  cared  for  by 
the  several  counties,  usually  in  asylums  maintained  as  a 
part  of  the  county  almshouses.  In  1889  a  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  was  established,  and  the  policy  was 
adopted  of  caring  for  the  indigent  insane  in  State  hospitals 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  act  of  1889  was  mater- 
ially modified  in  1890  and  1893,  and  was  subsequently 
entirely  revised  in  1890.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
expense  incurred   in  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  the 
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people  of  the  State  may  properly  take  pride  in  the  results 
accomplished. 

In  1886,  Governor  Hill  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  at  any  time  any 
law  which  directly  regulated  the  emj)loyment  of  children. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  enacted  a  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  women  under  21  years  of  age, 
or  of  minors  under  18  years,  more  than  60  hours  in  any 
one  week  in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  It  was 
also  provided  that  no  child  uiidei*'  13  years  of  age  should 
be  employed  at  all  in  any  such  establishment.  Eight 
years  after  this,  in  1S!)4,  the  first  coin[)ulsory  education 
law  was  enacted.  This  law  fixed  the  ages  within  which 
children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  .school,  and  |)ro- 
vided  that  children  between  the  ajjes  of  14  and  16  niijrht 
be  employed,  if  certificates  were  secured  indicating  that 
they  had  been  in  attendance  at  school  a  specified  time 
during  the  preceding  school  year. 

The  regulation  of  factories  and  the  protection  of 
employees  therein  practically  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  so-called  "child  labor  law"  of  1885. 
Accompanying  this  act  was  an  act  providing  for  a  factory 
inspector.  From  this  time  on  legislation  has  been 
frequent  protecting  the  interests  of  employees  in  factories, 
mines,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places.  All  of 
these  laws  as  thus  indicated  are  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  enforcement  of  all  of  these  laws  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  labor  commissioner.  Atten- 
tion   should    also    be    called    to    more    recent    letjislation 
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pertaining  to  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
employees.  These  laws  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  employees  from  the  hardships  accruing 
from  the  application  of  stringent  common  law  principles. 
The  Legislature  of  1910  has  further  protected  the  employee 
who  is  injured  while  in  service  by  adopting  many  of  the 
features  of  the  so-called  "  English  compensation  acts." 

Prior  to  1896.  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  was 
vested  entirely  in  local  authorities.  The  liquor  tax  law 
of  1896  substituted  for  the  local  excise  system  the  State 
system  of  imposing  and  collecting  a  tax  upon  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  This  tax  varies  according 
to  the  population  of  the  municipality  where  the  traffic  is 
ene;ao;ed  in.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  taxes  are 
very  large,  and  there  is  no  other  single  item  of  State 
revenue  which  equals  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
result  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  under  the  State 
system,  it  may  not  be  disputed  that  the  business  of  liquor 
selling  contributes  much  more  to  the  support  of  the 
government  under  the  present  system  than  it  did  under 
the  old. 

The  first  State  Department  of  Health  was  created 
by  Chapter  32*2  of  the  Laws  of  1880.  Prior  to  this  time 
there  was  no  law  conferring  upon  any  State  authority 
the  control  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  health.  The  acts  in  existence,  prior  to  the  act  of 
1880,  were  local  acts  aufl  for  the  most  part  applicable  to 
cities.  Our  present  system  of  protecting  the  public 
health  throug-h  local  boards  of  health  and  health  officers. 
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supervised  by  the  Health  Commissioner,  has  developed 
since  1880. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
missions, with  their  comprehensive  powers  over  railroads 
and  other  public  service  corporations,  is  of  recent  date. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  in  existence  prior  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  first  district,  was  created  by 
Chapter  353  of  the  Laws  of  188*^.  This  was  the  first 
act  creating  a  board  of  any  kind  having  control  over 
so-called  public  service  corporations.  It  may  thus  be 
seen  that  practically  all  of  the  present  laws  regulating 
railroads  and  other  transportation  corporations  have 
been  enacted  during  a  period  of  less  than  30  years. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
specify  in  detail  all  of  the  absolutely  new  subjects  of 
legislation  which  have  arisen  and  been  considered  by  the 
Le'iislature  durinj;  the  last  30  vears.  Sufficiently  numer- 
ous  references  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  remarkable 
activity  of  the  Legislature  during  such  period.  There  is 
no  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  State  which  will  show 
so  large  a  volume  of  new  laws.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  subjects  referred  to  are  those  in  respect  to  which  the 
Legislature  prior  to  1880  had  taken  no  action. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Legis- 
lature during  this  period  has  over-exerted  itself.  The 
new  matters  which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  legis- 
lative action  are  those  which  were  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion   of    the    Legislature    by    existing    social    conditions. 
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Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  these  new  laws  have  come  to  stay. 
Their  usefulness,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  conclusively 
established.  The  only  deduction  which  can  be  logically 
drawn  from  this  pronounced  legislative  activity  is  that 
we  have  been  living  in  a  period  of  great  social,  commercial 
and  governmental  progress.  All  that  the  Legislature 
has  done  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  make  laws 
which  will  fit  existing  conditions. 
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CHAPTER     II 

Statutory  Revision 


THE  Constitution  of  1777  had  been  in  force  but  nine 
years  when  a  revision  of  the  laws  was  directed  by 
the  Legislature.  In  178G,  Samuel  Jones  and 
Richard  Varick  were  appointed  to  "  collect,  revise  and 
digest  "  the  acts  of  the  Colony  and  the  laws  of  the  State. 
In  1801,  James  Kent  and  Jacob  Radcliff  w'ere  designated 
"  to  collect  and  reduce  into  proper  form,  under  certain 
titles,  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State." 
In  1813,  William  P.  Van  Ness  and  John  Woodworth  were 
made  a  third  commission  on  revision  and  their  work  is 
known  as  the  "  Van  Ness  and  Woodworth  "  revision. 
The  "  Revised  Statutes  "  of  1828  were  prepared  by  John 
Duer,  James  C.  Spencer  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The 
Constitution  of  1846  directed  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  laws  of  the  State  and  a  revision  of  the  rules, 
|)ractice,  pleadings,  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
record  of  the  State.  For  eighteen  years,  from  1847  to 
1865,  various  commissioners  labored  to  carry  into  effect 
the  constitutional  provisions,  but  the  only  part  of  the  work 
accepted  by  the  Legislature  was  the  Code  of  Procedure, 
in  1848  and  1849,  whiclr constituted  the  practice  act  of  the 
State  for  nearly  thirty  years.     The  commissioners  who 
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prepared  this  code  were  Arphaxed  Loomis,  David 
Dudley  Field  and  David  Graham,  and  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  Field  Code." 

By  Chapter  289  of  the  Laws  of  1889  the  State  author- 
ized the  appointment  by  the  Governor,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  of  a  commission  to  consolidate  and  revise  the 
general  statutes  of  the  State.  The  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion were  enlarged  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  in  1893  the 
Legislative  law  of  1892,  Chapter  682,  was  amended  by 
adding;  the  following  section  : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  statutory  revision, 
on  request  of  either  house  of  the  I^egislature,  or  of  any  committee, 
member  or  officer  thereof,  to  draft  or  revise  bills,  to  render  opinions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  or  consistency  or  other  legal  effect  of  pro- 
posed legislation  and  to  report  by  bill  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  expedient." 

By  custom  the  chairman  of  the  commission  acted  as 
legal  adviser  to  the  Governor.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  law  of  1889  were  as  follows  : 

(D)  Charles  A.  Collin  (D)   John  J.  Linson 

(D)  Isaac  H.  Maynard  (R)  Charles  Z.  Lincoln 

(D)  Elihu  C.  Belknap  (R)  William  H.  Jolinson 

(D)  Daniel  Magone  (R)  A.  Judd  Northrup 

The  last  three  named  served  from  1895  to  1901, 
when  the  commission  was  abolished.  Its  labors  from 
1889  to  1900  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  forty-eight  general 
laws,  among  them  the  following: 

Short  Title  When  Enacted 

The  Statutory  Construction  Law L.  1892,  ch.  677 

The  State  Law  . .  .  .  , L.  1892,  ch.  678 

The  Civil  Service  Law L.  1900,  ch.  19.5 
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The  Indian  Law L.  ISO-J,  ch.  67!) 

The  Election  Law L.  1896,  ch.  909 

The  Public  Officers  Law L.  1892,  ch.  681 

The  Legislative  Law L.  1892,  ch.  682 

The  E.xecutive  Law L.  1892,  ch.  683 

The  State  Finance  Law L.  1897,  ch.  413 

The  Piiljlic  Lands  Law L.  1894,  ch.  317 

The  Canal  Law  (improperly  13) L.  1894,  ch.  338 

The  Salt  Springs  Law L.  1892,  ch.  684 

The  Piil.lic  Huildings  Law L.  1893,  ch.  227 

The  Military  Code L.  1898,  ch.  212 

The  General  Municipal  Law L.  1892,  ch.  685 

The  Coriiity  Law L.  1892,  eh.  686 

The  Iliglnvay  Law L.  1890,  ch.  568 

The  Town  Law L.  1890,  ch.  569 

The  Village  Law L.  1897.  ch.  414 

The  f it  neral  City  Law L.  1900,  ch.  327 

The  Tax  Law L.  1896,  ch.  908 

The  Public  Health  Law L.  1893,  ch.  661 

The  State  Charities  Law L.  1896,  ch.  546 

The  Poor  Law L.  1896,  ch.  225 

The  Insanity  Law L.  1896,  eh.  545 

The  Licjuor  Tax  Law L.  1896,  ch.  1 12 

The  Navigation  Law   L.  1897,  ch.  592 

By  Chapter  (504  of  the  Laws  of  1904.  a  Board  of 
Statutory  Consohdation  was  created  composed  of  five 
members,  whose  successors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  Its  duty  is  to  direct  and  control  the  revision, 
simpHfication,  arran<i;ement  and  -consohdation  of  tlie 
statutes  of  the  State.  Its  members  serve  witliout  compen- 
sation and  its  work  is  still  in  progress.  The  members 
have  been  as  follows  : 

(R)  Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck  (D)  William  B.  Hornblower 

(D)  John  G.  Milburn  (R)  Adelbert  Moot 

Frederick  E.  Wadhams,  secretary. 
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CHAPTER    III 

Albany  County 

By  Howard  N.  Fuller 

yi  LBANY  COUNTY  is  not  only  among  the  ten  oldest 
/~\  counties  in  the  State,  l)iit  it  lias  apjjropriately 
been  called  the  "  Mother  of  Counties,"  for  from 
the  territory  to  which  the  name  was  given  when  the 
county  was  formed  in  1(583  there  have  been  created  since 
that  time  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  all  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  all  of  the  State  of  New  York  north  of  the 
present  Orange  county  and  west  of  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Greene,  the  last  county  to  be  formed  from  such  territory 
being  what  is  now  Schenectady  county,  on  March  7,  1809. 

The  first  Europeans  to  settle  in  Albany  county  came 
in  1609.  The  name  Albany  comes  from  the  Scotch  title 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  was  afterward 
King  James  II  of  England.  The  county  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  counties,  on  the 
east  by  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  west  by  Schoharie 
county  and  on  the  south  by  Greene  county. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  county  was  in 
16-29-30,  under  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  by  which 
lordly  manorial  rights  were  granted,  the  manorial  lord.s 
being  given  the  title  of  patroons.  Not  only  was  the  land 
thus  granted  valuable,  but  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
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thus  sought  was  profitable.  Among  the  directors  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  who  secured  such  rights  was 
KilHan  Van  Rensselaer,  who  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  domain  24  miles  long,  48  miles  wide  and 
containing  upwards  of  700,000  acres.  It  comprised  all 
of  what  is  now  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties  and  a 
part  of  Columbia  county. 

The  patroons  to  whom  these  immense  grants  were 
made  entered  into  agreements  with  farmers  for  the  cul- 
tivating of  the  lands  in  the  nature  of  leases.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  leases  were  made  soon  became 
irksome  to  the  farmers,  and  there  were  frequent  strifes 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  the  latter  desiring 
to  become  the  owners  and  not  the  lessees  of  the  lands, 
but  the  patroons  refusing  to  sell  on  every  occasion  when 
the  matter  was  broached.  Director  General  Stuyvesant 
and  Brant  Van  Schlectenhorst,  manager  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  estate,  were  brought  into  frequent  conflict 
during  this  period,  the  Indians  siding  with  the  latter 
because  of  the  good  treatment  which  they  had  received 
at  his  hands  due  to  a  desire  on  his  part  for  their  assistance 
in  pursuing  the  fur  industry. 

In  1664  the  English,  attracted  by  the  promising 
mercantile  advantages,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  on 
September  24  of  that  year  the  names  Beverwyck  and 
Fort  Orange  were  changed  to  Albany,  and  on  November 
10,  1674.  the  territory  was  formally  given  over  to  the 
English. 
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In  1683  the  General  Assembly  divided  the  province 
into  twelve  counties,  of  which  Albany  was  one,  embracing 
all  the  territory  north  of  Ulster  county  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  and  north  of  Dutchess  county  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  including  the  State  of  Vermont. 
From  this  territory  has  since  been  made  Vermont  and  all 
of  the  present  counties  of  the  State  embraced  within  its 
boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  Putnam,  Sullivan, 
Rockland  and  parts  of  Greene  and  Delaware. 

Albany  city  was  issued  its  charter  by  Governor 
Dongan,  July  22,  1686.  Because  of  its  commercial 
importance,  its  preservation  was  regarded  as  necessary 
during  the  conflicts  which  ensued  i)etween  France  and 
England,  but  following  the  fall  of  Montreal  in  1760  and 
until  the  Revolution,  Albany  was  at  peace. 

The  first  division  of  Albany  county,  as  originally 
formed,  came  in  1772,  when  Tryon  county  was  created 
out  of  the  territory  west  of  the  present  east  line  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  During  the  Revolution,  Albany  was  the 
scene  of  much  activity,  forming  seventeen  regiments  of 
militia,  although  there  was  considerable  .sentiment 
throughout   the  county  favorable  to  the  Crown. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  figures  as  to  popu- 
lation of  the  incorporated  towns  at  or  about  this  jjcriod. 
In  1790  these  three  towns  showed  a  population  of  13,950, 
divided  as  follows:  Albany  3,506,  Rensselaerville  2,777 
and  Watervliet  7,667.  In  the  next  twenty  years  the 
county  grew  to  34,669.  The  War  of  1812  stopped  the 
growth  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1830  llic  population  had 
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grown  to  53,520,  it  being  materially  accelerated  by  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  the  former 
in  1825  and  the  latter  in  1823. 

As  important  to  the  fntnre  history  of  Albany  county 
as  had  been  the  completion  of  these  canals,  a  -more 
important  development  was  yet  to  come.  In  1826  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  (the  first  steam  road  in  the  Union)  to  operate 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady.  Then  followed  the 
Hudson  River  Road,  from  New  York  to  East  Albany, 
which  was  opened  October  3,  1851,  although  it  was  five 
years  later  before  the  upper  bridge  (now  used  exclusively 
for  freight)  was  constructed,  and  not  until  1872  that  the 
mitlille  or  j)resent  jjassenger  bridge  was  ei'ected. 

Albany  county  now  has  ten  towns  : 

Berne,  erected  in  1795  from  Rensselaerville,  antl 
including  at  that  time  what  is  now  the  town  of  Knox. 

Bethlehem,  in  1793.  includino-  at  that  time  what  is 
now  New  Scotland. 

Coeymans,  in  1791,  including  at  that  time  what  is 
now  part  of  Westerlo. 

Colonic,  1895,  from  town  of  Watervliet. 

Green  Island,   1896,  from  town  of  Watervliet. 

Guilderland,  1803. 

Knox,  1822,  from  Berne. 

New  Scotland,   1832,  from  Bethlehem. 

Rensselaerville,  1790,  including  at  that  time  Berne 
and  part  of  Westerlo. 

Westerlo,  1815,  from  Coeymans  and  Rensselaerville. 
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There  are  three  cities  within  the  boundaries  of 
Albany  county  —  Albany  City,  chartered  1686  ;  Water- 
vliet,  1896  (name  changed  from  West  Troy,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1836),  and  Cohoes,  which  was  set  off 
from  Watervliet  in  1869. 

Albany  county  has  always  been  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  political  history  of  the  State.  This  was 
felt  first  in  the  defeat  of  Silas  Wright  to  be  (iovernor  in 
1846,  the  "  anti-rent  wars  "  in  Albany  county  being  an 
important  factor  in  this  contest.  In  18,S9  the  payment 
of  rents  to  the  owners  of  farm  lands  throughout  Alljany 
county  and  the  terms  of  the  leases  had  become  well-nigh 
intolerable,  and  these  the  tenants  resisted  so  persistently, 
although  willing  and  anxious  to  purchase,  that  Governor 
Seward  ordered  out  the  militia,  but  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  return  without  accomplishing  their  j)urpose. 
After  numerous  conflicts  the  contest  was  carried  to  the 
polls,  and  Ira  Harris  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in 
1845,  by  more  than  2,000  majority,  as  a  champion  of  the 
anti-renters.  The  disputes  were  finally  carried  to  the 
Courts,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the  title  to  much  of 
the  farm  lands  in  the  county  was  cleared. 

The  important  part  played  by  Thurlow  Weed  in 
the  politics  of  the  State  and  Nation  deserves  a  passing 
notice  in  anv  jiolitical  review.  To  more  than  refer  to 
it.  however,  in  a  history  confined  more  strictly  to  a  later 
period,  is  impossible.  But  his  career  is  inseparable  from 
the  history  of  Albany  county.  It  was  from  Albany  that 
his    memorable     battle     to    secure    the    nomination    for 
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President  for  William  H.  Seward,  in  1860,  which  nomina- 
tion went  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  conducted.  Although 
disappointed  in  the  result  of  that  convention,  Mr.  Weed 
swallowed  his  chagrin  and  ultimately  became  a  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  War  President.  While  Mr.  Weed  was 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Albany 
county  and  New  York  State,  the  famous  Albany  Regency 
was  in  control  of  Democratic  affairs.  This  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  triumvirate  of  leaders  —  Edwin 
Croswell,  Peter  Cagger  and  William  Cassidy  —  which 
Mr.   Weed  finally  overthrew. 

In  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  be  Governor, 
in  188'^,  Albany  again  showed  conspicuously  on  the 
political  map  of  the  State,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, both  because  of  the  force  and  the  influence  of  its 
political  leaders  in  both  parties  and  because  of  the  effect 
of  its  vote  upon  the  results  in  the  State  at  large,  it  has 
been  an  important  factor  at  political  nominating  conven- 
tions and  in  determining  results  at  the  polls. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
Daniel  Manning  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
committee.  Both  because  of  this  position  and  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  Albany  Argus,  which  he  controlled 
and  which  was  then  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  State,  at  least  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Manning's  power  was  great.  Long  before  the  Democratic 
convention  was  held  at  Saratoga,  Mr.  Manning  set  to 
work  to  brine  about  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination.  He 
had  powerful  influences  within  his  party  at  work  against 
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him,  but  he  accomphshed  his  purpose  and  secured  the 
nomination.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  by  a 
then  unprecedented  majority,  Mr.  Manning  set  to  work 
to  send  him  to  Washington  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 

^Yhile  Mr.  Manning  was  at  its  head,  the  Democratic 
organization  in  the  county  was  practically  invincible, 
although  in  ISS'^  there  was  a  stubborn  contest  for  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Albany  between  Michael  X.  Nolan  and  Dr. 
John  Swinburne,  Mr.  Nolan  being  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  Dr.  Swinburne  the  Republican.  The  latter 
was  a-  man  of  great  strength  and  remarkable  popularity, 
because  of  his  professional  labors  among  all  classes.  Mr. 
Nolan  was  declared  elected.  Legal  proceedings  were  at 
once  begun  by  Dr.  Swinburne,  but  before  their  conclusion 
and  after  fifteen  months  of  his  term  had  expired,  Mr. 
Nolan  resigned  his  office  and  the  seat  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Swinburne.  The  Doctor  was  defeated  for  re-election 
as  mayor,  but  in  the  fall  of  1884  was  sent  to  Congress, 
defeating  Thomas  J.  Van  Alstyne  by  2,504  majority. 

During  the  years  of  Mr.  Manning's  control  of  the 
Democratic  organization,  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
party  were  in  the  hands  of  John  F.  Smyth,  who  had  as  his 
chief  lieutenants,  Nathan  D.  Wendell,  John  A.  Luby, 
James  W.  Bent  ley  and  others. 

While  ]Mr.  ^Manning  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  committee,  his  chief  lieutenant  in  party  affairs  in 
the  county  was  D.  Cady  Ilerrick.  In  fact,  the  detail 
affairs  of  party  local  management  were  in  Mr.  Herrick's 
hands.     He  was  surrounded  by  a  corps  of  able  leaders. 
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John  McEwen,  who  for  many  years  was  superintendent 
of  the  Albany  county  penitentiary  and  to  whom  Mr. 
Herrick  left  practically  all  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
party  affairs  in  the  country  towns,  was  among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  them.  James  Mclntyre  was  another  of 
his  cabinet.  Mr.  INIcIntyre  was  a  police  commissioner 
for  many  years,  and  in  this  and  other  capacities  was  one 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  most  valuable  lieutenants. 

Another  important  aide  was  John  P.  Masterson, 
who  became  surveyor  of  customs  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  term  as  President.  Other  powerful  assistants 
were  Matthew  Delehanty  (clerk  of  the  Common  Council 
for  so  many  years  that  he  was  facetiously  known  as  the 
owner  of  the  City  Hall),  Thomas  H.  Craven.  Lawrence 
T.  Fassett,  Dr.  J.  V.  O'Leary  and  Francis  H.  Woods. 
Then  there  was  Patrick  Grogan,  in  the  city  of  Water- 
vliet,  Zeb  Strevell,  from  the  county  towns,  and  John 
Larkin,  in  Cohoes,  all  of  whom  were  powerful  factors 
in  the  Democratic  ascendancy  in  the  county  during 
the  early   '80's. 

During  this  period  the  Democratic  party  began  to 
feel  the  effect  of  those  internal  dissensions  which  so  often 
appear  in  a  political  party  after  long  continued  enjoyment 
of  control.  The  first  of  these  was  the  organization  of 
what  was  called  the  "  Committee  of  300,"  of  which  John 
C.  Nott  and  Edward  J.  Meegan  were  the  moving  spirits. 
Their  shafts  were  directed  chiefly  against  John  McEwen 
and  the  management  of  the  Albany  county  penitentiary. 
Judge    Nott    had    a    jjersonal    following   of   considerable 
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strength.  The  Albany  Times,  of  which  T.  C.  CalHcot 
was  the  editor,  was  the  organ  of  this  faction  of  the  Democ- 
racy, but  the  revolt  never  seriously  hampered  the  regulars. 
A  few  years  later  there  was  organized  the  "  New  Democ- 
racy," which  was  to  play  no  small  part  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  erstwhile  powerful  organization. 

The  national  campaign  of  1884  between  Cleveland 
and  Blaine  was  conducted  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides, 
while  the  vote  of  Albany  county  showed  to  some  extent  the 
bitterness  of  the  Conkling-IJlaine  feud  throughout  the 
State.  The  charge  was  made  that  the  abnormal  majority 
received  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  this  county  was  not  due 
entirely  to  Republican  dissensions. 

During  the  period  of  Democratic  ascendancy  in 
Albany  county,  the  only  prize  for  which  the  Repul)licans 
could  fight  with  a  reasonable  certainty  was  member 
of  Assembly  in  the  old  second  district.  This  was  the 
bone  of  contention,  and  to  secure  control  of  the  nomina- 
tion in  this  district,  led  to  many  a  pretty,  if  sometimes 
turbulent,  fight.  It  was  carried  into  the  county  com- 
mittee, and  many  a  stormy  session  was  held  in  tlie  head- 
quarters of  the  committee,  which  at  that  time  were  on 
the  north  side  of  State  Street,  just  east  of  Pearl. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  Smith  O'lJrien  and  James  W. 
Bentley  were  the  leaders  of  the  old  Stalwarts  in  this 
district,  while  Charles  R.  Knowles  and  Vreeland  H.  Young- 
man  represented  the  Half-Breeds.  So  bitter  was  the 
fight  between  the  two  factions  that  in  1883  Warren  S. 
Kelly,  a  Democrat,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district. 
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A  great  many  interesting  stories  are  still  told  by  the  par- 
ticipants, but  none  of  them  have  any  place  in  a  history  of 
this  character. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  second  Assembly  district, 
nominations  upon  the  Republican  ticket  during  these 
years  generally  "  went  begging,"  devotion  to  party  alone 
inducing  men  to  accept  nominations,  although  to  some  of 
them  this  devotion  at  critical  periods  has  since  brought 
its  reward.  John  Battersby,  or  "  Honest  John,"  as  he 
was  known,  was  a  name,  however,  whose  use  on  occasions 
brought  victory. 

The  election  for  State  senator  in  1887  was  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  contested  within  the  political  history  of 
the  county,  for  this  office  the  candidates  being  Henry 
Russell,  Republican,  and  Norton  Chase,  Democrat.  Mr. 
Russell  entered  into  this  fight  with  vigor,  making  a  per- 
sonal canvass  without  precedent  for  a  candidate  of  his 
party.  The  result  was  so  close  when  the  polls  closed  that 
every  possible  corner  was  watched  by  both  contestants, 
and  before  the  county  board  of  canvassers  appeared  an 
array  of  legal  talent  seldom  equaled  in  aft'airs  of  a  similar 
nature.  Mr.  Russell  was  finally  given  the  certificate  by 
a  majority  of  less  than  ten  votes.  As  Mr.  Russell's 
succcessor,  Mr.  Chase  was  elected,  although  his  seat  was 
contested  by  his  opponent,  George  H.  Treadwell. 

When  D.  Cady  Herrick  went  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  in  1886,  he  was  aiixious  to  retire  permanently 
from  active  participation  in  politics,  believing  sincerely 
that  a  Supreme  Court  judge  should  not  mix  in  the  detail 
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work  of  the  political  game.  His  opponents,  however, 
constantly  referred  to  him  as  **  Judge-Boss,"  and  made 
him  for  the  purposes  of  their  political  arguments  the  real 
leader.  This  he  continued  to  be  in  fact,  but  not  through 
choice  of  his  own.  He  was  anxious  to  shift  the  burden 
and  transfer  the  mantle,  but  those  who  had  followed  him 
for  years  were  loath  to  go  elsewhere  for  advice.  They 
had  gone  to  his  office  in  the  National  Commercial  Bank 
liuilding  for  years,  and  when  he  moved  to  the  tower  in  the 
"  City  Hall,"  that,  too,  became  the  mecca  or  court  of 
final  appeal.  They  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
anybody  but  Mr.  Herrick  was  their  leader,  or  "  boss." 
James  H.  Manning,  John  Bowe,  Norton  Chase,  and 
Thomas  J.  Van  Alstyne  were  tried  at  various  times  as 
State  committeemen,  only  to  find  that  neither  of  them 
could  be  more  than  a  nominal  leader,  as  "the  boys" 
insisted  on  <join(j  to  the  tower  anvwav.  Here  were  held 
weekly  confabs.  su{){)Osed  to  be  merely  a  "social  hour" 
spent  with  the  Judge,  which  were  attended  by  all  the 
leading  lieutenants  and  at  which  the  plan  for  many  a 
battle  was  laid. 

One  of  the  moves  which  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  this  powerful  Democratic  organ- 
ization was  the  refusal  to  nominate  Hugh  lleilly  for  district 
attorney.  He  had  held  the  office,  and  his  powerful  assist- 
ant was  Andrew  Hamilton.  Mr.  Reilly  was  not  nominated, 
the  place  being  given  to  James  W.  Eaton,  jr.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Reilly  and  INlr.  Hamilton  never  forgave  this  "  turn- 
down,"  and   when,   a  few  years  later,   the  opportunity 
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ottered,  they  were  ready  with  their  vengeance,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton being  a  leading  spirit,  if  not  the  actual  leader,  of 
that  portion  of  the  Democracy  which  formed  the  coalition 
which  elected  Oren  E.  Wilson  mayor  in  1894.  Although 
Republican  victories  in  the  city  of  Albany  have  not  been 
continuous  since  that  time,  alliances  were  then  formed 
which  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  ett'ect  since. 

When  William  Barnes,  jr.,  returned  from  Harvard 
College  and  purchased  the  Albany  Morning  Express  in 
1888,  he  was  regarded  as  a  joke.  When  he  followed  it  in 
1891  by  the  purchase  of  the  Albany  Journal,  he  was 
referred  to  in  the  opposition  press  as  the  "  Boy  Editor  of 
the  combined  Republican  press,"  and  the  wise  ones 
placed  a  very  short  limit  to  his  political  existence.  How- 
ever, he  entered  the  political  game  in  earnest.  Although  it 
was  decreed  that  he  should  not  go  on  the  State  committee 
by  some  who  had  been  prominent  in  Republican  councils 
in  the  county,  he  secured  the  delegates  from  two  of  the 
four  Assembly  districts  to  the  State  convention  in  1892, 
as  against  William  H.  Weaver,  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
through  the  State  committee,  settled  the  tie  and  o^ave  Mr. 
Barnes  the  seat,  which  he  retained  until  he  resigned  in 
October,  1910.* 

The  first  battle  of  importance  which  Mr.  Barnes 
engaged  in  after  becoming  State  committeeman  was  to 
send  to  Congress  George  N.  Southwick,  who  was  the 
editor  of  his  paper.     In  the   nominating  convention  in 


*Since  tlie  above  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  made  chairman  of  tlie 
State  committee. 
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1894,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Southwick  were  opposed 
by  Clifford  D.  Gregory  as  a  candidate  who  had  the 
support  of  those  Republicans  opposed  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Barnes  to  the  State  committee.  But  Mr.  Southwick 
was  nominated  and  elected,  defeating  at  the  polls 
Charles  Tracey,  the  then  incumbent.  During  this  cam- 
paign Mr.  Southwick  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "  Boy  Tariff  Orator,"  which  he  has  outlived,  but 
which  is  a  part  of  his  political  history.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  Mr.  Southwick  traveled  through  the 
county  with  a  "  bale  of  hay  "  to  illustrate  graphically  his 
tariff  arguments. 

But  it  is  the  municipal  campaigns  in  Albany  city 
which  really  make  the  political  history  of  Albany  county. 
The  rare  occasions  during  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
this  history  in  which  the  Republicans  achieved  victory 
down  to  1894  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing. 
After  the  fall  election  of  1S9;5  IIkmc  was  started  a 
concerted  movement  to  brinj;  about  tlic  election  of  an 
anti-Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  at  the  s])ring  election 
of  1894  (municipal  elections  being  then  held  in  the  spring). 
What  was  known  as  the  "  Honest  Election  "  party  was 
organized.  It  was  a  nucleus  about  which  gathered  all 
of  the  elements  of  the  Democracy  which  were  dissati.sfied 
with  those  in  control  of  the  party,  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen and  other  independent  citizens,  and  to  which  the 
Republican  party  gave  its  support,  'i'he  candidate  for 
mayor  was  taken  from  that  party,  it  having  numerically 
the     largest     constituency     of     the     new     organization. 
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Oren  E.  Wilson  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  for  mayor 
and  he  was  elected  over  James  Rooney,  his  Democratic 
opponent,  by  13,145  majority. 

As  mayor,  however,  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Republican  organization,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  nominate  his  successor,  William  J.  Walker  was  chosen 
as  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Wilson  ran  as  an 
independent  candidate  and  John  Boyd  Thacher  was  the 
Democratic  nominee.  The  vote  was:  Thacher  11,032, 
Walker  6,752,  Wilson  4,314. 

In  the  municipal  election  of  1897,  the  Republican 
organization  had  another  knotty  problem  to  solve. 
During  the  previous  two  years  George  H.  Stevens  repre- 
sented, as  a  Republican,  the  14th  ward  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  introduced  and  fought  for  an  ordinance 
compelling  the  issuing  of  transfer  tickets  on  the  street 
railways,  and  because  of  this  advocacy  gained  a  large 
following,  a  good  percentage  of  which  was  within  the 
Republican  organization.  There  was  a  demand  for  his 
nomination  for  mayor  by  the  Republicans,  but  to  these 
demands  the  leaders  of  the  organization  turned  a  deaf 
ear  and  nominated  finally  Selden  E.  Marvin,  after  John 
F.  Rathbone,  to  whom  the  nomination  had  been  tendered, 
declined  to  run.  Mr.  Stevens  ran  as  an  independent 
candidate  and  conducted  a  spirited  campaign. 

The  election  of  1899  was  another  one  of  interest  and 
excitement.  In  the  Democratic  convention,  which  was 
held  first,  Thomas  J.  Van  Alstyne  was  the  candidate  of 
the  "  regulars,"  while  John  Bowe  was  put  forward  by 
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those  who  opposed  the  old  regime  under  the  leadership 
of  Patrick  E.  ]\IeCabe,  who  almost  immediately  there- 
after became  the  Democratic  State  committeeman  from 
this  district.  Mr.  IMcCabe  thought  he  had  Van  Alstyne 
i)eaten  until  the  roll  of  delegates  was  called.  He  claimed 
to  have  had  the  promise  of  the  support  of  James  Rooney, 
and  through  him  the  votes  of  three  wards  in  the  convention 
which,  with  those  McCabe  was  certain  of,  would  have 
given  Bowe  the  nomination.  But  these  wards  went  to 
Van  Alstyne,  who  was  nominated,  Rooney  being  given 
the  nomination  for  comptroller.  The  friends  of  Rooney 
have  always  denied  that  he  failed  to  kec])  a  promise. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  the  result  of  the  convention 
led  at  once  to  a  series  of  conferences  and  the  makeuj)  of 
a  ticket  which  contained  the  names  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  which  had  the  support  of  John  Henry 
Farrell  and  the  Albany  Times-Union,  his  |)aper,  and  of 
many  dis.satisfied  Democrats.  It  was  headed  by  James 
H.  Blessing,  a  Republican,  for  mayor.  The  ticket  was 
elected,  as  has  been  every  Republican  municipal  ticket 
since.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was  the  last 
one  made  by  a  convention  controlled  by  old  Democratic 
leaders.  Mr.  Blessing  was  not  renominated,  the  choice 
of  the  Republican  organization  in  1!)()1  falling  upon 
Charles  H.  Gaus,  who  was  elected  successively  four 
times,  being  mayor  when  he  was  elected  comptroller  of 
the  State  in  1908. 

During  this  period,  the  only  time  when  Mr.   Gaus 
might  be  said  to  have  been  seriously  threatened  was  in 
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1907,  when  what  looked  like  a  strong  combination  was 
formed  to  effect  his  defeat.  The  Civic  League,  composed 
of  many  leading  citizens  and  ministers,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Culver  and  the  campaign  manage- 
ment of  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  held  conference  after  con- 
ference with  other  independent  bodies  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  organizations  to  prepare 
an  independent  ticket  which  should  have  their  united 
support.  Finally,  a  ticket  was  submitted,  headed  by 
Edward  A.  Durant,  jr.,  for  mayor.  Mr.  Durant  was  a 
life-long  Republican,  had  been  a  party  candidate  for 
mayor  and  senator  in  the  old  days,  and  his  nomination 
was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  one,  but  the  ticket  headed 
by  Mr.  Gaus  was  elected  by  something  over  3,000  majority. 

The  municipal  campaign  of  1909  was  without  inci- 
dent, except  in  its  preliminary  stages.  Henry  F.  Snyder, 
who  as  president  of  the  Common  Council  had  succeeded 
Charles  H.  Gaus  as  mayor,  when  the  latter  became  State 
comptroller,  wanted  the  nomination  for  a  full  term,  and 
his  friends  strongly  urged  it,  but  James  B.  McEwan, 
who  was  then  postmaster,  was  nominated  and  easily 
elected,  Mr.  Snyder  succeeding  INlr.  ^NlcEwan  as  post- 
master. 

One  of  the  interesting  campaigns  in  the  county  and 
one  of  importance  in  that  it  brought  into  public  life 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  who  has  since  become  a  factor  in  State 
politics,  was  that  of  1898.  A  congressman,  a  senator 
and  a  county  clerk  were  to  be  elected.  The  outlook 
for.  Democratic  success  was  not  particularly  bright  in  the 
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county,  so  the  old  "  regime  "  made  up  the  ticket,  with 
Martin  H.  Glynn  for  Congress,  Curtis  N.  Douglass  for  sen- 
ator, and  Patrick  E.  McCabe  for  county  clerk.  The  ticket 
looked  easy  to  the  Republicans,  as  George  N.  Southwick, 
the  then  incumbent,  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  liimself 
as  congressman,  and  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity.  But  so  energetic  a  campaign  did  Messrs. 
Glynn,  Douglass  and  McCabe  conduct  that  they  were 
elected,  this  being  the  only  defeat  which  Mr.  Southwick 
suffered  from  the  time  of  his  first  election  in  1894  to  his 
last  in  1908.  Mr.  Glynn  was  nominated  for  State  comp- 
troller and  elected  in  1908. 

Since  Patrick  E.  McCabe  became  Democratic  State 
committeeman,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
lod<re  him,  but  none  have  met  with  success.  He  won 
his  spurs  by  surrounding  himself  with  young  and  active 
men.  While  waging  his  fight  for  control  of  the  j)arty 
organization,  his  battle-cry  was  for  the  "  young  man 
control  "  and  also  for  representation  of  the  wards  which 
gave  Democratic  majorities. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  L.  Ten  Eyck,  an 
attempt  was  made  in  1908  to  dislodge  Mr.  McCabe,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful.  ^Ir.  Ten  Eyck  and  his  friends 
believed  that  they  had  actually  won  and  carried  the 
matter  to  the  Democratic  State  convention,  which  decided 
in  favor  of  Mr.  McCabe,  awarding  him  the  seat.  Another 
fight  was  organized  against  Mr.  ^NlcCabe  in  1910.  This 
had  for  its  leader  Robert  E.  Whalen,  was  thoroughly 
organized  and  well  financed.     As  in  the  contest  led  by 
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Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  serious  charges  against  Mr.  McCabe's 
loyalty  to  Democratic  tickets  were  made,  but  the  victory 
again  went  to  Mr.  McCabe.  Mr.  Whalen  also  carried 
his  contest  to  the  State  committee,  but  that  body  again 
decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  McCabe.  Mr.  Whalen's  battle 
was  partly  waged  in  the  Courts,  and  a  number  of  indict- 
ments were  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  inspectors  of 
election  in  the  city  of  Cohoes. 

Mr.  McCabe  has  as  chairman  of  his  county  com- 
mittee, Harry  J.  McCann,  quiet  and  unassuming,  yet  per- 
suasive and  popular.  As  chairman  of  his  city  committee, 
he  has  William  V.  Cooke,  a  speaker  of  no  mean  ability, 
who  worsted  Thomas  F.  Grady  in  an  oratorical  contest 
in  the  Democratic  State  convention  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
and  who  at  Buffalo,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  presented 
the  name  of  William  R.  Hearst  to  the  Democratic  State 
convention.  William  F.  Kearney  is  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  county  committee  and  Mr.  McCabe's  chief  lieu- 
tenant. While  Mr.  McCabe  attends  to  most  of  the  details 
of  the  campaign  himself,  these  men  are  his  chief  advisers, 
and  in  them  he  has  efficient  aid. 

Since  William  Barnes,  jr.,  became  State  committee- 
man, there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  dislodge  him, 
although  there  have  been  frequent  rumors  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  made.  INIr.  Barnes  has  an  efficient 
corps  of  ward  leaders,  who  are  called  ward  presidents. 
They  are  supreme  in  their  territories,  and  are  frequently 
called  by  him  into  consultation  on  general  matters.  For 
many  years  James  B.  McEwan,  the  present  mayor  of  the 
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city,  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee.  During 
this  term  of  service,  Mr.  Barnes  learned  his  worth  as  a 
poHtical  adviser,  and  even  now  frequently  calls  him  into 
consultation  on  matters  of  political  movement. 

Luther  C.  Warner  is  the  present  chairman  of  the 
county  committee.  For  many  years  Mr.  Warner  was 
secretary  of  the  committee,  and  succeeded  Mr.  McEwan 
as  chairman.  He  is  able,  tactful,  diplomatic  and  has 
the  confidence  of  the  organization. 

The  detail  work  at  Republican  headquarters,  which 
is  enormous  and  systematic,  is  in  charge  of  William  P. 
Hoyland,  who  is  at  his  desk  every  day  in  the  year  and 
not  only  during  the  campaign.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  work  that  the  political  history  of  Albany 
county  for  the  last  half  of  the  period  from  Cleveland  to 
Hughes  has  been  a  Republican  history. 

County  Officers 

JUDGES 

(D)  Thomas  J.  Van  Alstyne 1871 

(D)  John  C.  Nott  ' 1883 

(D)   Jacob  H.  Clute 1889 

(R)   Chflford  D.  Gregory 1895 

(R)   George  Addington 1907 

SURROGATES 

(D)  Peter  A.  Rogers 1871 

(D)  Francis  H.  Woods 1883 

(D)  Martin  D.  Conway 1889 

(R)  George  H.  Fitts    " 1895 

(R)  Newton  B.  Van  Derzee 1905 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(D)   D.  Cadv  Herrick  1880 

(D)  Hugh   Reilly  1886 
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Andrew  Hamilton 1891 

James  W.  Eaton 1891 

Eugene  Burlingame 1894 

John  T.  Cook 1898 

Zeb  A.  Dyer 1898 

George  Addington   1901 

Rollin  B.  Sanford    1907 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

John  Larkin  1877 

William  D.  Strevell 1883 

Robert  H.  Moore 1886 

Ansel  C.  Requa 1889 

James  D.  Walsh 1892 

James  M.  Bortliwick 1895 

Patrick  E.  McCabe 1898 

John  Franey 1901 

William  J.  C.rattan 1910 
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CHAPTER    IV 

37th  Congressional  District 

By  Benjamin  S.  Dean 

UNDER  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  16,  1883, 
Allegany  county,  which  had  previously  been 
grouped  with  Chemung  and  Steuben  as  the 
29th  Conirressional  district  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
became  a  part  of  the  3-lth  district,  made  up  of  Allegany, 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties,  and  this  associa- 
tion has  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  the  district  having  been  changed  by  Chapter  591  of  the 
Laws  of  1901  to  the  37th.  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua 
counties,  then  comprising  the  iVlnd  Senatorial  district, 
were  strongly  committed  to  popular  conventions,  in  which 
each  township  and  ward  had  a  rej)resentation,  while 
Allegany  county  adhered  to  the  custom  of  its  old  district, 
of  selecting  a  few  delegates  at  the  county  convention  to 
participate  in  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
with  an  unwritten  law  calling  for  the  rotation  of  the  office 
among  the  several  counties.  This  difference  led  to  great 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  Congressional  convention 
of  1884,  and  it  was  only  after  many  conferences  and  much 
heated  public  discussion  that  the  leaders  of  those  days 
arranged  for  a  convention  in  which  each  of  the  counties 
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was  to  be  represented  by  fifty  delegates,  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  several  counties  should  determine  for 
themselves,  though  Chautauqua  county  at  the  time  had 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  Republican  votes  that  could 
be  mustered  in  Allegany  county.  The  convention  was 
duly  held  on  the  23rd  day  of  September,  1884,  and  Hon. 
Walter  L.  Sessions,  of  Panama,  Chautauqua  county, 
was  placed  in  nomination,  Francis  B.  Brewer,  of  West- 
field,  who  had  represented  the  33rd  district  in  the  48tli 
Congress,  and  David  P.  Richardson,  of  Angelica,  Alle- 
gany county,  who  had  represented  the  29th  district  in 
the  47th  Congress,  being  his  competitors  for  the  honoi'. 
The  Republican  party  was  just  emerging  from  the  fierce 
factional  fight  growing  out  of  the  Conkling-Platt  resigna- 
tions, the  contest  being  intensified  in  this  district  by  the 
charge  made  by  Samuel  H.  Bradley,  member  of  Assembly 
from  Olean,  in  the  first  Cattaraugus  district,  that  he  had 
been  ofl"ered  a  bribe  of  $2,000  by  Loren  B.  Sessions  of 
Chautauqua  county,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to 
desert  Senator  Conkling  in  his  contest  for  re-election. 
Mr.  Brewer,  while  not  aggressive,  was  supported  by  the 
Stalwart  element  of  the  party  in  Chautauqua  county, 
while  Mr.  Sessions,  who  was  a  brother  of  Loren  B. 
Sessions,  had  the  support  of  the  Half-Breeds,  W'ho  strongly 
predominated  in  both  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua 
counties,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  supported  by  the  Half- 
Breeds  in  Allegany,  who  were  in  the  minority  in  that 
county.  The  most  prominent  figures  in  Allegany  county 
in  those  davs.  aside  from  Mr.  Richardson,  were  Hamilton 
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Ward,  who  had  been  elected  attorney  general  in  1879, 
and  who  was,  of  course,  a  strong  Conkling  supporter; 
Frank  Sullivan  Smith,  son  of  the  then  health  officer  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  Enos  W.  Barnes,  editor  of  the 
Wellsville  Reporter,  and  these  were  all  in  harmony  with 
Mr.  Ward,  and  generally  succeedetl  in  mustering  a  large 
majority  of  the  delegates,  notwithstanding  the  pictur- 
esque and  entertaining  tirades  of  Lamont  G.  Raymond, 
editor  of  the  Angelica  Republican,  who  stood  for  INIr. 
Richardson  through  all  of  his  contests.  In  Cattaraugus 
county  the  Stalwarts  were  led  by  Henry  Van  Aernam, 
who  represented  the  33rd  district  in  the  47th  Congress; 
William  G.  Laidlaw  and  Commodore  P.  Vedder,  of 
Ellicottville.  (ieorire  Mcintosh.  Frederick  Faton,  Henry 
H.  liradley  and  E.  M.  Johnson,  of  Olean,  and  there  was 
a  strong  leaning  on  the  part  of  Alfred  and  George  Spring, 
of  Franklinville,  William  E.  Wheeler,  of  Portville,  Frank 
W.  Hio-tjins  and  N.  V.  V.  Franchot.  of  Olean,  and  A.  W. 
Ferrin.  editor  of  the  Cattaraugus  Republican,  in  the  same 
general  direction,  though  at  times  some  of  these  acted 
with  the  Half-Breeds  in  the  interests  of  harmony.  The 
Half-Breeds  recognized  Norman  Af.  Allen,  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  as  their  leader,  sup- 
ported by  Albert  T.  Fancher,  M.  V.  Benson,  Erastus 
Ingersoll,  E.  R.  Schoonmaker,  and  at  times  by  Eugene  A. 
Nash,  though  the  latter  was  inclined  toward  the  Stalwarts, 
in  spite  of  his  environment.  In  Chautauqua  county, 
Orsino  E.  Jones,  of  Jamestown,  Julian  T.  Williams,  of 
Dunkirk,  and  E.  M.  Fenner,  of  Pomfret,  were  among  the 
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few  who  were  openly  known  as  Stalwarts,  and  Mr.  Jones 
always  supported  Walter  L.  Sessions  for  office,  while 
he  was  among  the  most  violent  of  the  opjjosers  of  Loren 
B.  Sessions,  and  was  popularly  supposed  to  know  more  of 
the  inside  history  of  the  Sessions-Bradley  scandal  of  1881 
than  any  other  man  in  the  district.  The  Half-Breeds 
recognized  the  Sessions  brothers,  as  leaders,  and  with 
Loren  B.  Sessions  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  many  years,  these  two  men  dominated  the  jjolitics  of 
the  county  with  but  few  exceptions,  finding  their  supporters 
in  every  part  of  the  county. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  political  line-up  of  the  34th  Con- 
gressional district  as  it  appeared  in  1884  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  there  was  very  little  that  might  be  called 
politics  among  the  Democrats,  who  were  never  able 
to  get  any  substantial  political  footing,  though  there  were 
men  of  the  stamp  of  George  Van  Campen,  Charles  S. 
Cary,  Joseph  Jewell  and  James  Kelsey,  of  Olean,  Staley 
N.  Wood,  of  Hinsdale,  Robert  Shankland,  editor  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Union,  published  at  Ellicottville,  Hudson 
Ansley,  of  Salamanca,  William  H.  Henderson,  Rodney 
R.  Crowley  and  Alexander  Wentworth,  of  Randolph, 
Charles  D.  Murray  and  William  Bookstaver,  of  Dunkirk, 
Peter  H.  Hoyt,  Charles  E.  and  Walter  Weeks,  Orsel 
Cook,  John  T.  Wilson,  Hiram  Smith,  A.  M.  Sherman, 
Louis  Hineman,  Charles  Edward  and  Frank  E.  Gifford, 
Jerome  Preston,  Frederick  A.  Fuller,  of  Jamestown, 
H.  C.  Kingsbury,  of  Westfield.  Lorenzo  ]Morris.  of  Fre- 
donia.   Almon   A.    ^'an    Dusen.   of   Mavville.   and   Obed 
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Edson,  of  Sinclairville,  who  kept  the  faith,  and  who  con- 
sistently followed  the  banners  of  Democracy. 

At  the  first  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  held  in  the  old  34th  Congressional  district  a  matter 
of  no  little  historical  importance  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  representatives  assembled  l)y  A.  N.  Cole, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  father  of  the  Republican  party," 
who  pointed  out  that  the  first  delegated  convention  called 
in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party  was  held  at  the 
court-house  in  Angelica  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1854,  and  placed  in  nomination  a  full  State  ticket,  with 
Myron  H.  Clark  at  the  head,  which  ticket  was  duly 
elected.  The  convention  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  A. 
N.  Cole  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  called 
the  first  State  convention,  and  it  was  thereupon  resolved 
that  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  should  be  fittingly  celebrated  at  Angelica  on  the 
1.5lh  day  of  October,  1884.  The  committee  created  to 
carry  out  this  resolution  was  made  u])  of  A.  N.  Cole, 
F.  S.  Smith  and  A.  Congdon.  of  Allegany  county;  Henry 
Van  Aernam,  W.  F.  Wheeler  and  E.  A.  Nash,  of  Cattarau- 
gus county,  and  Walter  L.  Sessions.  John  A.  Hall,  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  Journal,  and  H.  G.  Brooks,  of  Chau- 
taucjua  county.  This  committee  w'as  specially  directed 
to  invite  "  Chester  A.  Arthur,  President  of  the  United 
States;  Henry  M.  Teller  and  Charles  E.  Coon,  sons  of 
Allegany,  together  with  other  members  of  the  cabinet; 
James  G.  Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan,"  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  of  the  day,  including  Myron  H.  Clark, 
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the  first  Republican  Governor  of  the  State.  The  cele- 
bration was  duly  held,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  including  James  G.  Blaine,  who 
publicly  recognized  the  claim  of  Allegany  county  to  the 
honor  of  being  first  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  on  a  fighting  basis,  though  this  had  been  claimed 
'  for  Maine.  The  address  by  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  last 
public  utterance  in  the  State  of  New  York  prior  to  the 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  at  which  the  startling  allitera- 
tion of  "  Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion"  dispelled  the 
hopes  of  Republicans  and  worked  for  the  election  of 
Grover  Cleveland. 

Commodore  P.  Vedder,  of  Ellicottville,  had  been 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1883,  having  defeated  Albion 
W.  Tourgee,  of  Mayville,  Robert  N.  Marvin,  of  James- 
town, and  Loren  B.  Sessions,  of  Panama,  in  the  nominat- 
ing convention  after  a  protracted  struggle.  Charles  S. 
Hall  represented  Allegany  county  in  the  Assembly  in 
1884,  and  in  this  year  Frederick  W.  Kruse,  of  Olean,  and 
Eugene  A.  Nash,  of  Cattaraugus  county,  entered  that 
body,  Mr.  Kruse  succeeding  Charles  S.  Cary,  a  Democrat, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Half-Breed  opposition 
to  Elisha  M.  Johnson,  Republican,  a  candidate  for  re- 
election in  1882.  Mr.  Cary  afterward  became  known  as 
the  "  bosom  friend  "  of  President  Cleveland,  holding  an 
important  position  in  the  administration.  Mr.  Kruse 
identified  himself  early  in  his  legislative  career  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  served  in  the  previous 
year  and  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  in  1884,  and  this 
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relation  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Kriise  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Supreme  Court 
during  the  governorship  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  Chautau- 
qua county  Dana  P.  Horton  represented  the  first  district 
and  Oscar  F.  Price,  of  Jamestown,  the  second,  Mr.  Price 
afterward  becoming  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  James- 
town and  continuing  in  that  office  for  a  series  of  years. 
While  the  older  men  were  in  control  in  1884.  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  new  blood  flowing  strongly  through 
the  body  politic.  John  S.  Lambert,  of  Fredonia,  defying 
precedent,  had  defeated  Henry  O.  Lakin,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  county  judge,  after  a  house-to-house  canvass  before 
the  convention  in  188'-2,  and  had  been  elected;  Clarence 
A.  Farnum,  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  similar  vacancy 
in  Allegany  county  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  1883,  had 
defeated  Harlan  J.  Swift,  the  Republican  nominee,  at  the 
election,  and  Frank  W.  Higgins,  afterward  to  become 
Senator  and  Governor,  had  just  taken  his  initial  step  in 
organization  politics  by  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  county  committee  of  Cattaraugus  county, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  Albert  Fancher,  after- 
ward member  of  Assembly  and  State  Senator  for  many 
years,  and  James  Spencer  Whipple,  who  achieved  a 
State  reputation  as  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner. 
In  Chautauqua  county,  in  1884,  John  Woodward,  of 
Fredonia,  now  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
sitting  in  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Second  Depart- 
ment, had  defied  the  mandate  of  the  conservatives,  and 
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had  lead  the  fight  for  James  G.  Bhiine,  enlisting  such 
men  as  Jerome  B.  Fisher,  Almet  N.  Broadhead,  and 
Arthur  C.  Wade,  of  Jamestown,  and  S.  Fred  Nixon, 
of  Westfield,  and  a  similar  movement  was  successfully 
carried  out  in  Cattaraugus  county,  Allegany  county 
showing  a  preference  for  President  Arthur. 

Mr.  Vedder  was  re-elected  in  1885  ;  William  R. 
McEwen,  of  Wellsville,  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  from 
Allegany  county;  Messrs.  Kruse  and  Nash  succeeded 
themselves  in  the  legislative  session  of  1885,  and  Dana 
P.  Horton,  of  Mina,  and  Julian  T.  Williams,  of  Dunkirk, 
represented  Chautauqua  county,  the  latter  having  served 
a  term  just  twenty  years  before  in  the  same  body.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Kruse  broke  the  precedent  by 
being  elected  for  a  third  term  to  the  Assembly,  with 
Erastus  Ingersoll  as  his  associate.  Mr.  McEwen  suc- 
ceeded himself  in  Allegany  county,  and  Jerome  Babcock, 
of  Busti,  and  Newell  Cheney,  of  Poland,  responded  for 
Chautauqua  on  the  roll  call.  In  this  year  William  G. 
Laidlaw,  of  EUicottville,  was  elected  to  represent  the  34th 
Congressional  district,  while  jNIr.  Vedder  of  the  same  place 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  following  year.  Wash- 
ington Moses  represented  Allegany  county  in  the  Assembly 
in  1887,  and  Messrs.  Kruse  and  Ingersoll  were  back  in 
their  seats  from  Cattaraugus  county,  Dana  P.  Horton 
and  George  H.  Frost  being  accredited  to  Chautauqua 
county.  Mr.  Frost,  disregarding  the  sentiment  of  his 
district,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Warner  Miller, 
voted  for  Frank  Hiscock  for  Senator  in  Congress  at  this 
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session,  and  his  candidacy  for  re-election  in  1888  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  bitterest  pohtical  contests  of  that  decade, 
Fhnt  Blanchard,  an  old-time  Democrat,  l)eing  his  oppo- 
nent at  the  election,  and  defeated  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1888.  Albert 
B.  Cottrell  sat  in  the  Assembly  for  Allegany  county  in 
that  year,  and  Harrison  Cheney  and  James  Spencer 
Whipple  for  Cattaraugus  county.  In  this  year  S.  Fred 
Nixon,  of  Westfield,  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  commenc- 
ing his  long  career  in  that  body,  and,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  his  associate  w'as  George  II.  Frost. 

Mr.  Vedder  succeeded  himself  as  State  Senator  in 
1889,  and  in  this  year  John  S.  Lambert,  who  had  been 
twice  elected  county  judge,  became  a  candidate  for  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  George  Barker,  who  had 
served  in  that  office  for  something  over  twenty  years. 
Judge  Barker  had  the  support  of  all  of  the  party  news- 
papers in  the  eighth  judicial  district,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jamestown  Morning  Neiv.i,  and,  after  a  spirited 
contest.  Judge  Lambert  was  nominated  and  elected,  and 
he  has  held  the  office  continually  up  to  this  time,  having 
sat  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the  Appellate  Division  in 
the  First  Department.  In  Allegany  county,  Albert  B. 
Cottrell  represented  the  county  in  the  Assembly;  George 
N.  West  and  James  Spencer  W'hipple  represented  Catta- 
raugus county  and  S.  Fred  Nixon  and  George  E.  Towne 
Chautauqua  county  in  the  same  body. 

The  election  of  John  S.  Lambert  to  the  Supreme 
Court  left  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  judge,  and  this 
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was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Almon  A.  Van  Dusen 
by  David  B.  Hill,  who  had  been  elected  as  Governor 
in  the  previous  year.  Judge  Van  Dusen  was  a  Democrat, 
and  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  he  could  be  elected 
in  the  strong  Republican  county  of  Chautauqua,  but  a 
contest  for  the  nomination  in  the  Republican  caucuses 
between  Jerome  B.  Fisher  and  Edward  R.  Bootey,  both 
of  Jamestown,  resulted  in  a  close  vote  in  the  convention, 
said  to  be  due  to  improper  influences,  and  this  resulted 
in  a  bolt  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bootey,  who  secured  an 
independent  nomination  for  Judge  Van  Dusen,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority  in  1890.  In  this 
same  year  Warren  B.  Hooker,  of  Fredonia,  came  promi- 
nently into  public  view,  being  nominated  and  elected  as 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
continuously,  much  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  committee,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1899,  to  which  office  he 
was  duly  elected,  and  he  has  continued  to  fill  the  office 
up  to  the  present  time,  five  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Appellate  Division  in  the  Second  Department.  The 
Assembly  representation  in  that  year  was  made  up  of 
Addison  F.  Thompson,  of  Allegany,  Barton  B.  Lewis 
and  James  Spencer  Whipple,  of  Cattaraugus,  and  S. 
Fred  Nixon  and  George  E.  Towne,  of  Chautauqua. 

In  1891  Senator  Vedder  was  renominated,  but  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  in  the  air.  The  convention,  contrary 
to  usage,  was  held  early  in  August,  and  there  being  some 
opposition  at  the  convention,  an  independent  movement 
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was  inaugurated,  with  James  T.  Edwards,  long  the 
principal  of  Chamberlain  Institute  at  Randolph,  at  its 
head.  The  contest  was  waged  with  much  bitterness,  and 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  held  the 
controlling  vote  in  the  Senate  organization  for  189'2. 
This  vote  was  cast  with  the  Democrats,  resulting  in  giving 
control  to  that  party,  the  majority  being  increased  by  the 
unseating  of  several  Republicans.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Arthur  C.  Wade,  of  Jamestown,  became  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  State,  but  it  was  a 
Democratic  year,  and  the  ticket  with  J.  Sloat  Fassett 
at  its  head  was  defeated.  The  Democratic  party  being 
let  into  control  by  Dr.  Edwards'  vote,  reapportioned  the 
legislative  districts  in  1892,  so  that  there  were  but  three 
Assembly  districts  in  the  3-ith  Congressional  district  in 
1893,  and  these  were  represented  by  Marcus  M.  Congdon, 
who  had  held  the  office  in  1892  for  Allegany  county; 
William  E.  Wheeler,  who,  with  Solan  S.  Lang,  had  repre- 
sented Cattaraugus  county  in  the  previous  session,  and 
E.  E.  Woodbury,  who  had  likewise  represented  Chau- 
tauqua county,  with  Walter  C.  Gifford,  in  the  previous 
session. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  William  J.  Glenn  made 
his  advent  in  Allegany  county  politics,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Cuba  Patriot,  and  he  was  for  many  years  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  county,  a  position 
which  he  retained  up  to  his  death,  holding  the  office  of 
doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  many 
vears,  and  being  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  chief  lieu- 
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tenant,  Frank  Lyon,  who  has  continued  in  the  place  up 
to  the  present  time.  By  the  reapportionment  act  of 
April  30,  1892,  Allegany  county  was  made  a  part  of  the 
3'2nd  Senatorial  district,  and  in  the  following  year  Frank 
W.  Higgins,  of  Olean,  was  elected  Senator  from  that 
district,  being  re-elected  from  the  new  50th  district, 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  1894,  up  to  190'2,  when  he 
was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  and  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Li  this  year  delegates  were  chosen 
from  the  Senatorial  districts  and  at  large  for  a  Consti- 
tutional convention  to  meet  in  Albany  the  following  year. 
The  delegates  chosen  from  the  S'^nd  district  were  Frank 
B.  Church  and  Oscar  A.  Fuller,  of  Wellsville.  Charles  Z. 
Lincoln,  of  Little  Valley  (afterward  legal  adviser  to 
Governors  Morton  and  Black,  and  the  author  of  a  stand- 
ard work  on  the  Constitution  of  this  State),  and  Louis 
McKinstry,  of  Fredonia,  and  Benjamin  S.  Dean,  of 
Jamestown.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  convention 
was  controlled  by  Republicans,  and  in  the  apportion- 
ment provided  by  the  new  Constitution  Allegany  county 
became  a  part  of  the  -IGth  district,  while  Cattaraugus 
and  Chautauqua  counties  made  up  the  50th.  The  writer 
refused  to  accept  caucus  dictation  in  the  convention  and 
voted  against  the  apportionment,  receiving  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Democratic  members,  with  a  number  of 
Republicans,  for  his  own  proposition  retaining  the  number 
of  districts  at  32,  and  finally  voting  against  the  completed 
instrument  on  this  and  other  objections,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  the  adverse  vote  of  Allegany  county,  which 
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did  not  like  its  Senatorial  affiliation.  Fred.  A.  Robbins, 
Charles  W.  Terry  and  S.  Fred  Nixon  represented  the 
three  Assembly  districts  of  the  32nd  Senatorial  district 
in  1894  and  1895,  which  closed  Allegany's  connection 
with  the  Senatorial  district. 

In  1894.  through  the  political  activity  of  John  Wood- 
ward, of  Jamestown,  who  was  then  serving  as  district 
attorney,  Albert  Haight  was  nominated  and  elected  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  vacancy  thus  created  would  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Woodward  by  Governor  Morton. 
Instead,  however,  of  this  being  done.  Governor  Morton 
appointed  Alfred  Spring,  of  Franklinvillc,  who  had  served 
for  several  years  as  surrogate  of  Cattaraugus  county. 
Mr.  Woodward  refused  to  accept  the  aj)pointment  of 
the  Governor  as  controlling  upon  his  ambitions  and 
entered  the  field  as  a  candidate  against  Justice  Spring 
for  the  nomination,  succeeding  in  getting  enough  sup- 
port so  that  it  was  only  after  a  session  of  several  days 
that  the  convention  nominated  Justice  Spring.  Soon 
afterward,  upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Ward,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Allegany 
county.  Governor  Morton  appointed  Mr.  Woodward  to 
the  vacancy,  and  he  was  subsequently  nominated  and 
elected,  both  of  the  great  political  parties  joining  in  his 
choice.  He  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Appellate  Division  in  the  Second  Department  in  1897, 
and  was  reassigned  at  the  close  of  the  five  years  for  which 
he  was   originally   designated   for  the  remainder  of   his 
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term,  and  upon  his  re-election  in  1910  he  was  reassigned 
in  1911  by  Governor  Dix.  In  the  last  election,  as  in  the 
first.  Justice  Woodward  was  given  the  nomination  and 
the  cordial  support  of  both  the  great  parties.  In  1896 
and  1897  Fred.  A.  Robbins  continued  to  represent  Alle- 
gany county,  and  Charles  H.  Miller  and  G.  A.  Matteson, 
Cattaraugus  county.  S.  Fred  Nixon  and  Jerome 
Babcock  represented  Chautauqua  county  in  1896  and 
Frederick  R.  Peterson,  of  Jamestown,  and  S.  Fred 
Nixon  in  1897,  and  these  same  gentlemen  were  likewise 
members  of  the  legislative  session  of  1898.  George 
Stoneman,  of  Machias,  was  elected  with  G.  A.  Matteson 
for  Cattaraugus  county,  and  A.  W.  Litchard  represented 
Allegany  county. 

In  1899  S.  Fred  Nixon,  who  had  been  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly,  was  chosen  as  speaker  of  that  body, 
the  first  time  this  honor  had  been  carried  off  by  a  Chau- 
tauqua representative,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1905.  J.  Samuel 
Fowler,  of  Jamestown,  was  Mr.  Nixon's  associate  in  the 
Legislature  in  this  year,  and  continued  in  the  office  up  to 
1903,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  C.  Wade,  who 
represented  the  first  Chautauqua  district  up  to  1906  and 
was  followed  by  Augustus  F.  Allen,  who  served  for  four 
years  and  then  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  j)ostmaster  of  the  city  of  Jamestown,  a  position 
which  he  secured  in  1911,  after  his  successor.  Rev.  Julius 
Lincoln,  had  been  chosen  to  the  Legislature  in  1910.  In 
this    same     year    Albert     T.    Fancher,     of     Salamanca, 
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represented  the  second  Cattaraugus  district.  Mr.  Stoneman 
being  re-elected,  as  was  Mr.  Litchard  in  Allegany  county. 
Mr.  Fancher  continued  in  the  Assembly  until  1902,  when 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  and  elected,  continuing 
in  that  office  until  succeeded  by  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  of 
Ripley,  in  1908.  William  E.  Wheeler,  of  Portville,  served 
in  the  Assembly  in  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Myron 
E.  Fisher,  who  was  re-elected  for  the  session  of  1902,  and 
in  the  following  year  Theodore  Hayden  and  James  C. 
Sheldon  appeared  for  Cattaraugus  county,  both  being 
re-elected  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Hayden  being 
succeeded  by  Jasper  E.  Smith  in  the  session  of  1905. 
Mr.  Litchard  continued  in  the  Assembly  from  Allegany 
county  until  1900,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  S. 
Phillips,  who  continued  to  respond  for  the  people  of 
Allegany  county  until  the  present  time. 

In  1900  Edward  B.  Vreeland  of  Cattaraugus  county 
was  elected  to  represent  the  34th  Congressional  district 
in  Congress,  and  he  has  been  re-elected  continuously  up 
to  the  present  time,  now  representing  the  37th  district, 
composed  of  the  same  territory. 

During  the  years  under  review  the  leading  Democrats 
of  the  younger  generation  have  been  Frank  H.  Mott, 
of  Jamestown,  who  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1902,  and  carried  the  Rupublican  city  of 
Jamestown  by  about  300  majority,  afterward  serving  as 
assistant  attorney  general  under  Attorney  General  Jackson, 
coming  throuoh  that  administration  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  party;     Thomas  Dowd,  of  Salamanca,  Peter 
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Foley,  of  Olean,  Thomas  Heffernan,  of  Dunkirk,  James 
Bennett,  of  Silver  Creek,  J.  William  Sanbury,  of  Busti, 
Frank  Sherman,  of  Jamestown,  and  others,  but  beyond 
keeping  up  the  local  organization  they  have  played  very 
little  part  in  the  politics  of  the  37th  Congressional  district. 

Chautauqua  County  Officers 

county  judges 

(R)   John  S.  Lambert 1882 

(D)  Almon  A.  Van  Dusen 1889 

(R)   Jerome  B.  Fisher 1896 

(R)  Arthur  B.  Ottaway 1906 

SURROGATES 

(R)   Daniel  Sherman 1883 

(R)   Egburt  E.  Woodbury 1894 

(R)  Harley  N.  Crosby  . ." 1905 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Arthur  B.  Ottaway 1883 

(R)  Lester  F.  Stearns 1886 

(R)  John  Woodward 1892 

(R)  Eleazer  Green 1895 

(R)  John  K.  Patterson,  jr 190-I. 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  Charles  A.  Merrill 1882 

(R)  Clarence  H.  Lake 1885 

(R)  Henry  R.  Case 1888 

(R)   Charles  J.  Jenner 1891 

(R)   John  Gelm 1894 

fR)  Edgar  J.  Griswold 1897 

(R)   Henry  H.  Cooper 1900 

(R)   John"c.  Jones 1903 

(R)  Leon  E.  Button 1906 
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COUNTY   CLERKS 

(R)  T.  D.  Baldwin 1882 

(R)  A.  H.  Stafford 1885 

(R)  Edgar  P.  Putnam 1888 

(R)  Victor  A.  Albro 1891 

(R)  James  D.  Gallup 1897 

(R)  E.  J.  McConnell 1906 

(R)  Luther  S.  Lakin,  jr '.....  1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)  Orrin  Sperry 1875 

(R)  Willis  D.  Leet 1884 

(R)  Sidney  M.  Hosier 1887 

(R)   Marion  \V.  Scofield 1890 

(R)   Thomas  Ilutsou 1896 

(R)  Emmons  J.  Swift 1899 

Cattaraugus  County  Officers 

COUNTY    judges 

(R)  Allen  D.  Scott 1881 

(R)  Oliver  S.  Vreeland  .  1887 

(R)   Frederick  W.  Krusc  .  1897 

(R)  Winfield  S.  Thrasher  .  1900 

SURROGATES 

(R)  Alfred  Spring 1885 

(R)  Carey  D.  Davie 1891 

district    ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Frank  W.  Stevens 1880 

(R)  George  M.  Rider 1883 

(R)   James  H.  Waring 1889 

(R)  Joseph  M.  Congdon 1895 

(R)  George  W.  Cole 1901 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  John  Little,  jr 1882 

(R)  Adelbert  A.  Darrow 1885 

(R)  Mortimer  N.  Pratt 1888 

(R)  William  B.  Hughes 1891 
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(R)  Henry  Sigel 1894 

(R)  Joseph  E.  Hazard 1897 

(R)  Nathan  R.  Williams 1900 

(R)  Edgar  E.  Waite 1903 

(R)  DeHart  H.  Ames 1906 

(R)  Stanley  N.  Wheaton 1909 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)   Charles  W.  Terry 1882 

(R)  Albert  T.  Fancher 1885 

(R)  Henry  S.  Merrill 1888 

(R)  Elmer  E.  Kelley 1900 

(R)  Charles  A.  Miller  . . .  , 1906 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)  Henry  O.  Wait 1881 

(R)  William  Ely 1893 

(R)  Elbert  E.  Alderman 1902 

(R)  Charles  D.  Straight 1904 

(R)  Samuel  H.  Bradley 1906 

(R)   George  W.  G.  Ferris 1907 
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CHAPTER    V 

Broome  County 

Bv  Hon.  Charles  M.  Dickinson 

HE  county  of  Broome,  comprising  706  square  miles, 
was  taken  from  Tioga  county  and  organized 
March  28,  180(5.  It  was  named  after  Jolin 
Broome,  who  was  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State. 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City,  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  source. 

The  first  considerable  settlement  in  the  county  was  a 
little  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Susque- 
hanna rivers,  shortly  before  the  year  ISOO,  and  for  some 
vears  was  known  as  Chenango  Point.  Later,  William 
Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  who  owned  the  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers,  laid  it  out  in  streets  and  the  settle- 
ment took  the  name  of  Binghamton.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  May  3,  1834.  The  officers  of  the  village  were 
chosen  from  its  most  prominent  citizens.  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson  was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Early  in  the  century  there  were  also 
small  settlements  in  the  county  further  up  the  Susque- 
hanna, at  Windsor  and  Ouaquaga.  Among  the  pioneers 
at  the  latter  place  was  Putnam  Catlin,  father  of  the 
celebrated  artist,  George  Catlin,  though  George  was  born 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  17Q6. 
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The  growth  of  Binghamton  was  at  first  slow,  owing 
to  its  lack  of  communication  with  New  York  and  other 
commercial  centers.  The  Chenango  canal  from  Utica 
to  Binghamton  was  commenced  in  1834  and  finished  in 
1837.  An  extension  was  afterward  projected  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
canals,  but  before  this  extension  was  completed  the  Chen- 
ango canal  was  abandoned.  ^leanwhile,  however,  the 
Erie  Railroad  was  slowly  creeping  westward  and  reached 
Binghamton  in  18-18.  The  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing  advantages  of  .the  town  were  soon  recognized  and  the 
Lackawanna  and  other  lines  of  railroad  centering  there 
gradually  followed. 

Binghamton  was  incorporated  as  a  city  April  9,  1867. 
In  1865  the  population  of  the  town  of  Binghamton,  of 
which  the  city  formed  a  part,  was  10,99'^,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  county  was  37,933.  The  population 
more  than  doubled  in  the  following  45  years,  the  census 
of  1910  showing  a  total  of  78,809,  of  which  the  city  con- 
tained 48,443.  During  this  period  all  the  towns  of  the 
county  except  Dickinson  and  Union  show  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 

From  an  early  period  Broome  county  has  wielded  a 
very  considerable  political  influence  in  State  and  national 
affairs,  due  mainly  to  the  forceful  character  of  its  public 
.  men  and  of  late  years  to  their  close  association  with 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  a  political  organizer  of  the 
highest  order. 

John  A.  Collier  came  to  Binghamton  in  1809;   Daniel 
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S.  Dickinson  in  1831;   Ausburn  Birdsall  in  1832;   Samuel 
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H.  P.  Hall  in  1837;  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss  in  1840.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  men  of  marked  capacity  and  character 
in  the  earlier  history  of  Broome  county,  whose  public 
service  reflected  credit  upon  their  constituents  as  well  as 
upon  themselves.  Collier  and  Birdsall  represented  the 
Broome  district  in  Congress  anfl  the  former  was  also 
Comptroller  of  the  State.  Hall  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  Dickinson  was  also  State  Senator  and  served 
from  183(5  until  1841;  in  1842  he  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor;  in  1844  he  was  appointed  United  States  Sena- 
tor, duly  elected  as  such  in  1845  and  served  until  1851. 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  other  national  leaders  were 
his  associates  and  he  took  a  j)rominent  i)art  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  important  period.  Few  men  in  the  country 
were  more  influential  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic 
party.  As  a  war-Democrat  his  prompt  and  emphatic 
support  of  President  Lincoln  was  of  signal  service  to  his 
country  and  brouifht  him  wide  recoijnition. 

The  political  and  public  service  of  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss 
covered  in  part  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  politi- 
cal activitv.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862,  in  18()4 
and  again  in  1868,  but  long  before  he  held  public  office 
he  was  a  recognized  political  force.  Of  strong  convictions 
and  aggressive  character,  he  was  the  rallying  center  of 
men  of  the  same  type.  He  l)uilt  u]>  the  first  Republican 
organization  in  the  county,  and  drew  about  him  men 
who  like  their  leader  were  the  instinctive  foes  of  compro- 
mise. He  and  the  late  Senator  Conkling  were  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  from  the  beginning  they  became  close  and 
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confiding  allies.  When  Provost  Marshal  General '  Fry 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  G.  Blaine  censuring  Conkling  for 
prosecuting  and  convicting  Assistant  Provost  ^Marshal 
General  Haddock  of  bounty  frauds,  Conkling  demanded 
an  investigation  and  chose  Hotchkiss  as  his  attorney. 
Major  General  John  C.  Robinson,  of  Binghamton,  who 
was  president  of  the  Court  that  convicted  Haddock,  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  in  IST^.  The 
investigation  which  Conkling  demanded  resulted  in  his 
complete  vindication  and  a  severe  criticism  of  General 
Fry  by  the  investigating  committee.  The  brilliant  and 
withering  philippics  delivered  by  Conkling  and  Hotchkiss 
before  the  investigating  committee  would  now  be  pointed 
to  as  models  if  they  had  been  uttered  when  oratory  was 
in  its  infancy  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  was  natural  that  such  men  should  have  been  intol- 
erant of  the  noisy  apostasy  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
benevolent  weakness  of  President  Hayes.  The  so-called 
Conkling  political  "  machine  "  was  made  up  largely  of 
seasoned  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Union 
and  was  officered  by  men  who  had  supplied  them  with 
bacon  and  hard-tack  and  the  munitions  of  war.  Long 
service  under  Lincoln  and  Grant  had  made  them  fearless 
of  the  smell  of  powder  or  the  beating  of  drums.  Thomas 
C.  Piatt  soon  followed  Mr.  Hotchkiss  in  Congress  from 
the  Broome-Tioga  district  and  he  was  as  militant  as  the 
rest.  In  the  Rochester  Republican  State  convention  of 
1877,  Conkling.  Piatt  and  Hotchkiss.  as  well  as  lesser 
lieutenants,  made  bitter  attacks  upon  those  who  assumed 
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to  speak  for  the  Hayes  administration.  Hayes  would 
probably  have  been  renominated  in  the  national  conven- 
tion of  1880  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Conkling  machine. 

It  was  thus  apparent  long  before  President  Cleveland 
was  prominent  in  public  life  that  if  Conkling  retained 
control  of  the  party  machinery  in  his  State,  his  organiza- 
tion must  be  reckoned  with  by  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, or  there  would  be  a  revolt  which  would  imperil  the 
national  ticket.  Conkling  had  then  reached  the  height  of 
his  power.  He  was  without  doubt  the  most  fluent  and 
masterful  orator  of  his  time  —  more  of  a  warrior  than  a 
diplomat,  yet  very  lovable  withal  —  and  many  thousands 
of  his  followers  had  already  accepted  General  Grant's 
estimate  of  him,  that  he  was  "  the  greatest  mind  that  had 
appeared  in  public  life  since  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Under  these  conditions  President  Garfield's  decision 
to  put  Conkling's  enemies  in  the  most  important  offices 
in  the  State  was  fatal  from  a  party  standpoint.  After 
Blaine  had  lost  Maine  in  the  October  elections  of  1880 
Grant  and  Conkling  had  taken  the  field  and  turned  the 
tide  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  Republican  national 
ticket.  When  Garfield  received  them  at  Mentor  his  first 
words  were:  "  Conkling,  you  have  saved  me;  what  man 
can  do  for  man  that  I  will  do  for  you." 

Less  than  a  month  after  Garfield's  inauguration  he 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  William  H.  Robertson, 
one  of  Conkling's  bitterest  enemies,  as  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York.     In  January  preceding  Thomas  C. 
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Piatt  was  elected  Senator  as  Conkling's  colleague  and  had 
just  taken  his  seat.  As  soon  as  the  Robertson  nomination 
was  reported  Piatt  proposed  that  they  should  resign  and 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  vindication.  He  finally 
induced  Conkling  to  join  him  in  resigning,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  their  friends  was  that  this  was  a  grave  mistake. 
Mr.  Piatt's  excuse  was  that  he  had  just  been  elected  Sena- 
tor and  was  under  obligations  to  the  men  who  had  elected 
him;  that  it  was  clear  from  the  Robertson  nomination 
that  he  could  obtain  no  official  favors  from  the  President, 
and  under  such  conditions  he  was  unwilling  to  remain 
in  the  Senate. 

All  the  histories  of  that  period  maintain  that  Conkling 
acted  in  haste  and  anger  and  forced  their  resignations. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  Senate  so  little  dependent  as  he  was  upon 
official  patronage.  Few  things  were  more  oft'ensive  to 
him  than  to  ask  favors  of  any  one.  He  was  in  love  with 
his  work  in  the  Senate.  More  than  once  he  said  to  a 
Binghamton  friend:  "  For  me  my  present  position  offers 
the  widest  possible  field  for  usefulness;  I  would  rather  be 
senior  Senator  from  the  imperial  State  of  New  York  than 
be  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  tragic  event  which  soon  followed  the  resignation 
of  the  Senators  closed  Mr.  Conkling's  lips.  He  bore  in 
silence  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  his  protest  against 
the  Robertson  appointment  was  a  mere  scramble  for  spoils. 
The  principles  involved  were  utterly  ignored.  For  thirty 
years    that    charge    has    gone    practically    unchallenged. 
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It  seems  due  now  to  that  proud  and  noble  spirit  and  the 
Broome  county  friends  who  supported  him  to  print  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of  them  written  by 
Mr.  Conkling  March  28,  188^2: 

"  It  amazes  me  that  the  worst  aspects  of  the  '  issue  '  mentioned 
in  the  clipping  seem  always  overlooked.  The  Executive  prerogative 
is  discussed,  hut  nothing  is  said  of  breach  of  faith,  of  the  violation 
not  only  of  wholesome  rules  of  civil  service  but  of  law,  in  removing 
midway  of  his  term  an  officer  without  cause,  avowedly  to  give  reward 
to  a  politician  for  political  and  dishonorable  service  —  nothing  is 
said  of  the  employment  of  open  and  secret  means  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent Senators  acting  on  their  oaths  in  their  independent  spheres,  from 
acting  independently.  The  i)reach  of  constitutional  and  parliament- 
ary privilege  involved  in  the  latter  branch,  would  in  England  have 
shaken  the  realm  any  time  since  the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 

"  However,  I  must  not  Yun  on  —  let  it  all  go.  Some  day,  in 
some  instance,  there  will  be  a  commotion  on  this  subject  with  far 
different  result!  " 

The  resignation  of  the  Senators  was  a  distinct  shock 
to  their  Broome  county  friends.  One  of  them  met  Mr. 
Conkling  on  his  return  to  New  York  and  found  him  deter- 
mined not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  But  two 
days  thereafter  a  conference  was  held  at  Vice  President 
Arthur's  home.  Speaker  Sharpe  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Legislature  were  present  and  Mr.  Conkling  was  told 
that  the  life  of  the  Republican  organization  he  had  built 
up,  the  future  of  his  friends  and  the  success  of  the  party 
in  the  State  depended  upon  his  leadership.  The  result 
was  that  he  consented  that  his  name  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  for  re-election. 

In  the  contest  that  followed  Senator  E.  G.  Halbert, 
of  Binghamton,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Conkling 
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and  Piatt  forces  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  new  man 
in  politics,  but  he  had  the  earnest  co-operation  of  local 
politicians  who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  two  Senators.  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  first  Republican  organization  in 
the  county,  had  died  in  1878,  but  his  friends  were  full  of 
red  blood  in  their  inherited  political  kinship  for  Conkling 
and  Piatt.  Col.  George  W.  Dunn  had  been  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  was  already  showing  a  positive  genius  for 
politics.  Benjamin  Devoe  had  been  collector  of  internal 
revenue  and  was  still  active  in  swelling  Republican 
majorities.  Orlow  W.  Chapman  had  served  as  district 
attorney.  State  senator  and  superintendent  of  the  insur- 
ance department  —  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
extremely  gracious  and  popular.  Charles  M.  Dickinson 
was  then  editor  of  the  Binghamton  Republican,  the  leading 
Republican  newspaper  in  Southern  New  York.  These 
and  a  number  of  younger  men  in  the  county  who  have 
since  come  into  prominence  cast  their  political  fortunes 
with  the  Senators  and  urged  their  re-election. 

The  result  of  the  Senatorial  contest  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  history.  The  campaign  to  re-elect  Conkling 
and  Piatt  broke  down  immediately  after  Guiteau  shot  the 
President.  Factional  feeling  broke  out  into  a  flame  and 
a  bitter  warfare  was  waged  against  the  Senators  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  State.  The  feeling  in  Broome 
county  was  intense.  The  Binghamton  Republican,  which 
supported  the  retiring  Senators  to  the  end,  was  especially 
marked  for  punishment.      A  rival    morning    paper,    the 
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Latest  Morning  News,  was  started  and  it  is  now  an  open 
secret  that  it  cost  the  Reptdblican  fully  $30,000  to  maintain 
its  supremacy  and  drive  the  new  rival  out  of  business. 
L.  Coe  Young,  a  soldier  with  a  brilliant  record  for  bravery, 
was  the  Broome  meml)er  of  Assembly  and  had  refused 
to  support  Conkling  and  Piatt  for  re-election.  He  was 
renominated.  Although  there  was  a  normal  Republican 
majority  in  the  county  of  over  1,000,  Young  was  de- 
feated and  F.  B.  Smith,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 

Meanwhile  Vice  President  Arthur  had  become  Presi- 
dent, and  although  he  carried  out  tlie  Garfield  policies 
and  continued  the  latter's  appointees  in  office,  he  called  a 
halt  in  the  indiscriminate  warfare  against  the  friends  of 
Conkling  and  Piatt.  The  term  of  Capt.  E.  B.  Stephens  as 
postmaster  at  Binghamton,  which  office  he  had  held  for 
twelve  years,  expired  in  1881  and  Colonel  George  W.  Dunn 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  lie  at  once  set  to  work  fo 
organize  and  reunite  the  Republican  party  in  the  county, 
but  factional  feeling  was  still  bitter.  The  contest  to 
nominate  and  elect  Judge  Folger  for  Governor  reopened 
uil  the  old  sores.  Cleveland  was  carried  into  the  Gover- 
norship on  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave,  and  the  Repul)lican 
candidate  for  Assembly  in  Broome  was  again  defeated, 
L.  Chester  Bartlett,  a  Democrat,  beine:  elected. 

The  election  of  two  Democratic  assemblymen  in  the 
county  at  this  period  had  no  significance  except  upon  a 
single  point.  It  marked  no  radical  change  in  political 
.sentiment:    it  was  merely  the  expression  of  a  division  of 
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opinion  over  the  contest  to  re-elect  Conkling  and  Piatt. 
The  latter  had  his  home  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Tioga 
and  was  extremely  popular  ;  hardly  a  statesman,  but  a 
most  astute  politician,  untiring  in  his  service  to  his  friends 
and  a  man  of  such  winning  personality  that  he  drew  to 
him  almost  everyone  who  came  within  the  radius  of  his 
influence. 

Senator  Piatt  had  probably  as  many  warm  friends 
in  Broome  county  as  in  Tioga,  but  it  was  made  clear  by 
the  elections  of  1881  and  188'-2  that  no  man  who  had  taken 
active  part  either  for  or  against  the  Senator  in  his  struggle 
for  vindication  could  be  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
Colonel  Dunn  had  now  become  the  recognized  Republican 
leader  of  the  county,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Olin  became  the  Rejjublican  nomi- 
nee for  the  Assembly  in  1883.  He  was  elected  and  re- 
elected in  1884,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  the 
members  of  Assembly  from  this  county  have  been  con- 
tinuously Republican. 

This  fact  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  rare  tact  and 
sagacity  of  the  Republican  leader.  Colonel  Dunn.  The 
postoffices  and  other  official  positions  were  distributed  as 
rewards  for  political  activity  and  thus  an  ett'ective  political 
machinery  was  maintained.  Republican  supremacy  and 
growth  were  also  promoted  by  the  able  management  of 
George  F.  Lyon,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  county 
committee.  He  served  in  that  capacity  from  1884  until 
the  fall  of  1895,  when  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme    Court.     During    that    period    the    Republican 
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majority  in  the  county  steadily  grew  from  about  1,000  to 
nearly  4,000.  The  smoothing-iron  processes  which  he 
and  Colonel  Dunn  employed  have  never  been  surpassed. 
In  1909  Judge  Lyon  was  nominated  by  all  parties  and 
elected  unanimously.  He  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
prize  products  of  the  Republican  machine  in  this  county. 
Since  he  put  on  the  judicial  ermine  it  has  never  trailed 
in  the  dust  or  been  disfigured  by  partisan  buttons  or  bind- 
ing. He  has  honored  the  bench  quite  as  much  as  the 
bench  has  honored  him  —  an  ideal  judge  as  well  as  an 
ideal  citizen. 

During  the  period  of  Judge  Lyon's  political  activity 
there  was  no  lack  of  Democratic  vijrilancc.  George  F. 
O'Neil,  a  master  of  diplomacy,  was  generally  in  charge  of 
the  Democratic  forces,  but  the  compact  and  aggressive 
Republican  organization  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
local  offices  were  filled  with  Republicans  made  Democratic 
growth  wellnigh  impossible.  Democratic  postmasters 
at  Binghamton  were  appointed  during  the  Cleveland 
administrations,  but  Colonel  Dunn  was  allowed  to  serve 
out  his  first  term,  which  did  not  expire  until  1886,  and  he 
was  again  appointed  postmaster  in  1889  under  the  Harri- 
son administration.  AH  the  members  of  Congress  in  the 
Broome  district  since  186'^  have  been  Republican;  the 
fourth-class  postmasters  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county 
since  1882  have  generally  been  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Dunn,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
he  has  selected  men  noted  for  their  activity  both  in  the 
party  caucuses  and  at  the  polls. 
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The  short  periods  in  which  Democrats  held  local 
offices  did  not  enable  them  to  bring  to  and  keep  at  the 
front  men  who  made  a  business  of  politics,  or  to  build  up 
an  organization  which  could  compete  with  the  trained 
and  masterful  leadership  of  Col.  Dunn.  Yet  during  this 
period  a  number  of  Democrats  appeared  in  local  politics 
who  enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  were  sometimes  able  to  overcome  considerable  Repub- 
lican majorities.  The  late  Charles  Davis  was  one  of 
these.  A  man  of  eminent  fairness  of  spirit,  a  friend  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  he  probably  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
man  in  this  county  wdth  the  Cleveland  administrations. 
Another  is  General  Edward  F.  Jones,  who  still  survives 
and  honors  his  more  than  82  years  and  whose  business 
slogan  —  "Jones,  he  pays  the  freight!"  —  has  circled 
the  globe.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  the  first  at  the  front  in  1861,  and  was  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  from  1886  to  1891,  serving  with 
dignity  and  credit. 

General  Jones  and  Charles  Davis  occupied  no  elective 
local  ofiices;  the  scope  of  their  influence  was  rather  along 
State  and  national  lines.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
Democrats  in  the  city  of  Binghamton  have  been  able  to 
measure  swords  with  and  draw  blood  from  some  of  the 
ablest  and  best  Republicans.  The  city  is  nominally 
Republican  by  a  considerable  majority,  but  the  following 
Democrats  have  been  elected  mayor  since  1882:  James 
K.  Welden,  J.  Stewart  Wells,  George  A.  Thayer,  Frank  H. 
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Stephens,  B.  S.  Curran,  Jerome  Dewitt  and  John  J.  Irving. 
All  of  these  men  displayed  strong  and  attractive  qualities. 
Mr.  Dewitt  has  a  mind  open  and  broad  enough  for  states- 
manship, rather  than  petty  political  maneuvering.  The 
present  mayor,  Mr.  Irving,  also  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future. 

Among  other  local  Democrats  who  have  exercised 
strong  influence  in  the  councils  of  their  party  mention 
should  be  made  of  Henrv  G.  Jackson.  He  belonsrs  natur- 
ally  to  the  Charles  Davis  group  of  politicians,  is  extremely 
popular  and  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  from  lOO^  to  1908.  Since  that  date  W.  W. 
Farley  has  represented  this  district  on  that  committee. 
He  has  also  been  chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee  since  1901  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  is 
State  Commissioner  of  Excise. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  unprecedented  local 
leadership  of  George  W.  Dunn.  It  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  any  county  of  the  State.  He  has  been  the 
Republican  leader  in  Broome  county  since  the  death  of 
Giles  W.  Hotchkiss  in  1878,  the  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  for  the  Broome  Congressional  district 
since  1886  and  chairman  of  that  committee  from  1900 
to  1904.  This  long  and  unbroken  service  has  not  been 
maintained  without  the  aid  of  active  and  able  lieutenants. 
The  welding  work  of  George  F.  Lyon  has  already  been 
noted.  But  to  maintain  Republican  supremacy  a  variety 
of  service  was  required  and  this  may  briefly  be  sum- 
marized. 
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The  Binghamton  Republican,  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  morning  field  since  1878,  was  aggressive  in  its  support 
of  the  organization  until  Senator  Piatt  and  Colonel  Dunn 
were  dethroned  by  Governor  Odell,  Woodruff  and  others, 
and  then  it  turned  with  the  same  aggressive  spirit  to  the 
support  of  Governor  Hughes  and  his  policies.  Piatt  and 
Dunn  patched  up  a  peace  with  the  men  who  had  rewarded 
them  with  ingratitude,  but  did  not  carry  the  Repuhlican 
into  that  alliance. 

Stephen  C.  Millard  became  a  law  partner  of  Giles 
W.  Hotchkiss  a  few  years  before  the  latter's  death,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  County  Committee  for  several  years 
after  Celora  E.  Martin's  appointment  as  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1877.  In  1882  Mr.  Millard  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1884.  During  his 
last  term  he  carried  through  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  for  a  public  building  in  Binghamton  —  a 
service  for  his  constituents  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Southern  New  York.  The  citizens  of  Broome 
county,  and  indeed  of  all  the  southern  tier  counties,  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Millard  for  the  Federal  building  in  Bing- 
hamton and  the  holding  of  United  States  Courts  in  that 
city.  The  large  appropriation  for  this  building  was  a 
surprise  to  everyone  and  President  Cleveland  threatened 
to  veto  it,  but  was  finally  induced  to  give  it  his  approval. 
The  building  was  located  on  Wall  Street  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Charles  Davis,  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
the  late  James  C.  Truman,  an  extremely  genial  and  adroit 
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Democratic  politician.  There  was  loud  complaint  over 
the  location  by  the  champions  of  other  sites,  but  it  is  now 
conceded  that  the  Federal  building  has  done  much  to 
reclaim  and  build  up  a  central  part  of  the  river  front  and 
that  Wall  Street  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streets  in  the  city. 

George  B.  Curtiss,  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  York  since  1900,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1880  and  immediately  became  a  stalwart 
Republican,  devoted  to  Conkling  and  Piatt  and  an  active 
and  effective  speaker  in  nearly  every  campaign.  He  was 
district  attorney  of  Broome  county  from  1883  to  1889. 
His  work  entitled  "  Protection  and  Prosperity  "  is  an 
exhaustive  and  a  recognized  authority  upon  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party. 

George  E.  Green  was  elected  an  alderman  in  Bing- 
hamton  in  1887  and  soon  became  prominent  in  local  affairs. 
To  a  pronounced  love  for  politics  he  united  indefatigable 
energy  and  marked  executive  ability.  He  was  elected 
mayor  in  1893  and  served  for  two  terms.  From  1895 
to  1903  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  com- 
mittee and  carried  into  each  campaign  his  enthusiastic 
and  aggressive  personality.  He  was  elected  State  Senator 
in  1900  and  again  in  190'^. 

Israel  T.  Deyo,  of  Binghamton,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  member  of  Assembly  elected  for  more 
than  two  terms  since  Peter  Robinson  represented  the 
county  from  IS'^G  to  1832.  Mr.  Deyo  served  as  member 
of  Assembly  from  1890  to  1894  and  represented  the  county 
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with  such  abihty  that  he  would  probably  have  been  con- 
tinued in  that  office  if  broken  health  had  not  compelled 
him  to  retire. 

But  the  honor  of  making  a  new,  and  probably  a  last- 
ing, record  as  member  of  Assembly  belongs  to  James  T. 
Rogers.  He  was  first  elected  in  1897  and  served  for  nine 
consecutive  years.  This  period  registers  the  high-water 
mark  of  Broome  county's  influence  in  the  Assembly.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  his  service  ]\Ir.  Rogers's  ability  was 
recognized  and  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary, excise,  and  other  important  committees.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  and  thereafter  became  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  Assembly.  No  man,  aside  from  the  Speaker, 
exercised  greater  influence  in  shaping  and  passing  im- 
portant legislation.  Ready  and  persuasive  in  speech, 
genial  and  popular  with  his  associates,  Broome  county  has 
had  no  other  member  of  Assembly  able  to  do  so  much  for 
his  own  credit  or  that  of  his  constituents.  In  1905  Mr. 
Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  life  insurance  companies.  Charles  E. 
Hughes  had  been  one  of  his  teachers  at  Cornell  University. 
It  was  larselv  through  his  influence  that  Mr.  Hughes  was 
selected  as  counsel  for  the  committee  —  thus  giving  the 
latter  the  opportunities  which  led  to  his  brilliant  career  as 
Governor  of  the  State  and  to  his  appointment  as  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  late  Edmund  O'Connor  was  also  a  factor  in  the 
Republican    organization    in    Broome   county,    being   an 
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aggressive  and  effective  speaker  in  several  campaigns. 
He  represented  the  Broome  district  in  the  State  Senate 
from  1890  to  1895. 

But  the  Republican  organization  during  the  period 
under  consideration  did  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  sup])()rt 
of  its  Binghaniton  lieutenants.  It  attached  to  it  sonic  of 
the  strong  men  in  the  country  towns.  .Vmong  these  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Isaac  C.  Edson  and  J.  II.  Brownell  of 
Windsor,  A.  D.  Lewis  of  Lisle,  Chas.  E.  Fuller  of  Conklin, 
Edgar  L.  Vincent  of  Maine,  John  H.  Swift  of  Union  and 
Fred  E.  Allen  of  Whitney  Point.  All  these  were  members 
of  Assembly  at  various  periods  between  188G  and  19()(). 
Chas.  F.  Tu])])er  of  Binghaniton  was  member  of  Assembly 
in  1896-7,  during  a  part  of  the  period  from  1896  to  1906 
when  the  county  was  represented  by  two  assemblymen. 
The  county  has  had  l)ut  one  member  of  Assembly  since 
1906.  H.  C.  Perkins  of  Binghaniton  represented  the 
county  in  the  Assembly  in  1908-9-10  and  the  present 
member  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Butler  of  Colesville. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  u|)()ii  the  marked  success 
of  the  Republican  organization  under  the  leadership  of 
Colonel  Dunn.  It  has  suti'ered.  however,  two  surj)risiiig 
defeats,  due  apparently  either  to  its  unpopularity  with 
the  Republican  rank  and  file  or  the  superior  generalship 
of  the  opposition.  These  reverses  were  in  1900  and  1906. 
In  May,  1900,  the  late  Taylor  L.  Arms  was  serving 
his  second  term  as  county  judge  and  surrogate.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  renomination.  He  had  enjoyed  a  credit- 
able law  practice  and  was  indebted  to  the  Republican 
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organization  for  his  j>romotion  to  the  bench.  Excepting 
the  disappointments  incident  to  all  litigation,  Judge  Arms 
had  given  satisfactory  judicial  service.  He  had  dignity, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  law,  uprightness,  courage  —  prime 
qualities  for  judicial  work.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  there 
was  no  pronounced  sentiment  in  favor  of  his  retirement. 
Suddenly,  from  among  the  many  young  lawyers  at  the 
Broome  county  bar,  appeared  Robert  S.  Parsons,  who 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  county  judge  and 
surrogate.  The  Republican  organization  refused  to  treat 
his  candidacy  seriously,  but  it  took  the  precaution  to  call 
the  city  caucuses  earlier  than  usual.  It  was  thought 
Judse  Arms  would  carrv  all  the  wards  and  the  country 
towns  would  follow.  James  H.  Roberts  was  postmaster 
at  Binghamton  and  all  the  official  machinery  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  organization.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone 
Parsons  carried  five  out  of  the  twelve  wards.  Then  there 
was  a  desperate  struggle  for  delegates  in  the  towns. 
Parsons  w^as  but  little  known;  his  own  law  partner,  who 
was  then  district  attorney,  opposed  his  nomination,  but 
Parsons  carried  the  convention  by  a  small  majority,  was 
nominated  and  elected. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  organization  in  1906 
there  were  several  elements,  but  Judge  Parsons's  candidacy 
for  renomination  was  the  dominating  factor.  As  he  had 
served  accejitably  for  but  one  term  there  was  really  no 
opposition  to  him  for  a  second  term.  Of  this  he  was 
assured  by  leaders  of  the  organization,  but  apparently  he 
did    not   rely    upon   their   promises.     The   city   caucuses 
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were  held  quietly  and  Judge  Parsons  named  his  own  dele- 
gates. Then  a  day  or  two  before  the  caucuses  were  to 
be  held  in  the  towns  he  made  an  automobile  canvass  of 
nearly  every  district  that  was  fairly  Napoleonic.  The 
organization  was  caught  napping  and  was  out-generaled 
at  every  point.  The  county  convention  was  filled  with 
Parsons's  delegates.  He  was  renominated  for  county 
judge  and  liis  friends  were  made  delegates  to  the  State, 
the  Judicial  and  the  Congressional  conventions.  Senator 
Hinman,  of  liinghamton,  was  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion  and  he  was  allowed  to  name  his  own  delegrates;  this 
was  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  were  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  victory  were  promptly 
apparent.  The  Republican  county  committee  was  re- 
organized and  Arthur  W.  T.  Back  chosen  as  chairman. 
Colonel  Dunn  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  State  convention, 
but  he  had  anti-Dunn  associates.  But  for  support  from 
other  counties  he  would  have  lost  his  place  on  the  State 
committee.  There  were  two  vacancies  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  Judge  Parsons's  friends  soon  brought  him 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  these  vacancies,  holdinir 
in  reserve  his  nomination  as  county  judge.  Then  an 
error  was  made  which  probably  saved  the  organization 
from  losing  everything.  Some  of  Judge  Parsons's  friends, 
instead  of  bringing  out  a  new  candidate  for  Congress, 
attempted  to  bargain  with  Tompkins  county  for  a  delegate 
to  the  judicial  convention  in  exchange  for  Congressional 
delegates.     The  Binghamton  Republican  promptly  raised 
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the  cry  that  judicial  nominations  were  being  made  the 
subject  of  barter  and  exchange.  PubUc  sentiment  was 
aroused  and  the  plan  failed.  Judge  Parsons  was  re- 
elected county  judge,  but  the  old  organization  leaders 
will  long  remember  his  cyclone  campaign  and  their 
almost  annihilating  defeat. 

The  local  election  of  1906  was  followed  by  startling 
and  tragic  disclosures.  Arthur  \V.  T.  Back  had  long 
been  clerk  of  ■  the  board  of  supervisors  and  was  given . 
wide  authority  by  the  board.  He  practically  controlled 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  building  good 
roads.  While  professing  loyalty  to  the  organization  he 
promptly  turned  to  Judge  Parsons  as  soon  as  the  latter 
carried  the  Republican  caucuses.  Rumors  had  been 
current  for  some  time  that  Back  had  taken  public  moneys 
for  his  own  use.  Roger  P.  Clark  was  district  attorney, 
with  a  reputation  for  untiring  vigilance  and  great  success 
in  exposing  and  punishing  crime.  He  brought  Back's 
records  and  accounts  before  the  grand  jury,  had  him 
indicted,  tried  and  convicted  of  grand  larceny.  An 
appeal  was  taken,  but  pending  the  appeal  Clark  forced 
Back  to  trial  on  another  indictment.  On  the  morning 
set  for  the  trial  Back  was  found  dead  in  his  office  with 
a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

Back's  peculations  also  led  into  other  offices  and 
Clark  followed  them  with  keen  scent  and  bull  -  dog 
tenacity.  The  superintendent  of  the  poor  and  county 
treasurer  were  compelled  to  resign.  Walker  F.  Sher- 
wood was  called  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  accounts 
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and  showed  such  skill  and  accuracy  that  he  was  appointed 
county  treasurer  by  Governor  Hughes.  Then  the  people 
generally  discovered  Mr.  Sherwood's  sterling  qualities 
and  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  November,  1907, 
and  re-elected  in  1910. 

Broome  county  has  had  several  capable  and  brilliant 
district  attorneys  since  188'^,  but  their  successes,  unlike 
Mr.  Clai'k's,  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  county's  political 
history.  His  successful  prosecutions  for  official  mal- 
feasance doubtless  led  to  his  appointment  as  assistant 
attorney  general  January  1,  1909,  to  his  being  assigned 
to  prosecute  many  important  cases  in  behalf  of  the  State 
and  finally  to  his  appointment  as  counsel  for  Governor 
Hughes  in  January.  1910  —  a  record  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy. 

In  the  dramatic  incidents  and  turbulent  times  in 
Broome  county  politics  from  1906  to  1910,  Harvey  D. 
Hinman,  of  Binghamton,  was  a  prominent  figure.  He 
appeared  first  in  local  politics  in  1902  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  county  committee.  He  was  elected  State 
Senator  in  1905  and  has  been  continued  in  that  position. 
In  1907  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  county 
committee  and  served  as  such  until  the  fall  of  1910. 
During  these  years  he  was  perhaps  the  storm-center  of 
every  political  battle.  Upon  the  election  of  Governor 
Hughes,  Senator  Hinman  became  one  of  the  Governor's 
most  earnest  supporters.  In  framing  the  Ilinman-Green 
primary  bill  and  all  of  the  Governor's  reform  measures 
the  Senator  took  a  prominent  part.  Earnest  and  aggres- 
sive in  everything  he  undertakes,  a  strenuous  advocate 
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of  the  high  and  advanced  poHtical  ideals  of  Governor 
Hughes,  Senator  Hinman  has  probably  been  the  most 
positive  force  in  Broome  county  politics  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  leading  officials  of  Broome  county  since  1882, 
aside  from  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  who  have 
already  been  mentioned,  are  as  follows: 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

D.  L.  Brownson 1882 

John  A.  Rider 1885 

David  B.  King 1903 

Walker  F.  Sherwood 1907 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

Charles  F.  Tupper 1882 

Henry  Marean 1888 

F.  B.  Newell 1894 

Allyn  K.  Marean 1900 

John  A.  Brown 1906 

SHERIFFS 

S.  Foster  Black 1882 

James  Brown 1885 

Winfield  S.  Stone 1888 

F.  P.  Ockerman 1891 

U.  S.  Stevens 1894 

A.  G.  Wales 1897 

F.  J.  Inderlied 1900 

H.  P.  Worthing 1903 

John  Paterson 1906 

M.  A.  Tompkins 1909 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

D.  H.  Carver 1881 

George  B.  Curtiss 1884 

W.  D.  Painter 1890 
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Harry  C.  Perkins 1896 

Roger  P.  Clark lOO'i 

F.  J.  Meagher 1909 

MAYORS   OF   BINGHAMTON 

J.  Stewart  Wells 1883 

George  A.  Thayer 1884 

Joseph  M.  Johnson 1886 

George  C.  Bayless 1887 

T.  R.  Morgan 1888 

F.  H.  Stephens 1889 

B.  S.  Curran 1891 

George  E.  Green 1893 

Jerome  DeWitt 1898 

S.  L.  Smith 190!2 

H.  H.  Woodburn  1906 

C.  M.  Slauson 1908 

John  J.  Irving 1910 
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CHAPTER    VI 

Cayuga  County 

By  Charles  H.  Betts 

Editor  of  The  Lyons  Republican 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  was  formed  from  the  original 
civil  division  in  this  part  of  the  State  known  as 
Tryon  county.  It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  and  established  March  8,  1799.  After  the 
county  was  formed  it  was  then  divided  into  towns  and 
the  population  began  to  rapidly  increase.  In  a  few  years 
the  population  was  15,000.  The  drift  of  the  early  settlers 
was  toward  the  lake  country,  which  was  becoming 
famous  for  its  fertile  soil  and  healthful  climate.  Lake 
Ontario,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  part 
of  the  country  with  its  reputed  congenial,  refreshing 
breezes,  was  one  of  the  magnets  which  drew  people  from 
every  direction  to  this  part  of  the  State.  Contemplating 
the  future  growth,  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  a  poet  was  moved  to  exclaim: 

"  We  hear  the  tread  of  pioneer.s 
Of  hamlets  yet  to  be; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea." 

The  Indians  were  the  first  inhabitants  in  the  territory 
which  now  comprises  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  the  county 
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takes  its  name  from  the  historic  Cayuga  Indian  tribe. 
Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Indians  were 
driven  out  of  the  country,  and  before  the  steady  eye  and 
accurate  aim  of  an  advancing  civihzation  they  were  scat- 
tered Hke  autumn's  withered  leaves.  They  occasionally 
stopped  to  make  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  there  were 
bloody  battles,  but  their  doom  was  sealed.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  John  James  Ing-alls,  "  Our  forefathers  left  British 
tyranny  in  search  of  religious  liberty,  and  when  they 
reached  here  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  then  they  fell 
upon  the  Aboriginees." 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county  and  their 
descendants  who  have  achieved  more  or  less  fame  in  the 
political  world  may  be  mentioned  many  men  who  have 
reached  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  State  and  some  in 
the  Nation. 

Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1850.  On  the  death  of  President  Zachariah  Taylor, 
as  Vice-President  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  and 
served  the  remainder  of  the  term.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county,  January  7,  1800. 

Enos  Thompson  Throop,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
and  leading  citizens  of  Cayuga,  was  born  in  1784.  When 
a  young  man  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1806.  He  was  county  clerk  for  several  terms,  and  in 
1814  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  one  year  and 
then  resigned.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  In  18^28  he  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  became  Governor  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
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resigned  to  accept  the  cabinet  position  of  Secretary  of 
State.  ]Mr.  Throop  served  out  the  term,  and  in  1830  he 
was  elected  Governor,  after  which  he  accepted  a  foreign 
diplomatic  position.  . 

William  II.  Seward  was  one  of  Cayuga's  most  dis- 
tinguished sons  and  one  of  America's  foremost  statesmen. 
After  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  soon  rose  to  promin- 
ence in  his  profession  and  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1832  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  In  1834  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  William  L.  Marcy.  Four 
years  later,  in  1838,  he  was  again  nominated  for  Governor 
and  was  elected,  defeating  his  former  opponent.  He 
was  re-elected  Governor  in  1840.  In  1849  he  went  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  served  in  that  body  until 
1861.  He  was  the  leading  candidate  for  President  in 
the  Republican  national  convention  in  1860,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated.  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  in  this  position  and  won  international  prominence 
by  his  broad-minded  and  far-sighted  statesmanship.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State  through  the 
Johnson  administration.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments  was  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  an  event  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  whole  nation  in  1909  by  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition. 

William  B.  Woodin  was  another  prominent  Republi- 
can leader  of  Cayuga  county  who  impressed  his  individ- 
uality upon  the  State.  He  \vas  elected  to  the  Assembly 
in    1855.     He  was   then  elected   surrogate  in    1859    and 
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served  three  years,  after  which  he  was  elected  State  sena- 
tor in  1869  and  re-elected  in  1871  and  1873.  He  was 
elected  president  pro  tem.  of  the  State  Senate  in  1872. 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  became  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  county.  When  a  young  man  he  studied 
law  with  William  H.  Seward  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  profession.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
was  the  first  clerk  of  the  city  of  Auburn,  and  was  mayor 
of  the  city  in  1875  and  1876.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  served  in  the  House  1861-1869.  He  was  elected 
State  senator  in  1877  and  served  in  1878-9.  He  was  a 
fine  orator  and  a  natural  legislator.  He  was  so  strong 
and  popular  with  his  legislative  associates  in  Congress 
that  it  has  always  been  conceded  he  would  have  been 
elected  Speaker  had  he  been  returned  to  the  House  by 
his  constituents. 

Clinton  Douglass  McDougal  was  a  gallant  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1862.  was  colonel  in  1863  and  was  brevetted  brigadiei- 
general  in  1864.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Auburn 
in  1869.  He  then  became  active  in  politics  in  the  Con- 
gressional district  and  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served 
two  terms  in  that  body,  from  1873  to  1877.  In  1876  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  cabinet  and  declined.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  marshal  by  President  Garfield.  In  1888  he  was  a 
Republican  Presidential  elector.  In  1901  he  was  again 
appointed  United  States  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  by  President  McKinley  and  reappointed  by 
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President  Roosevelt,  and  he  served  in  this  position  until 
1910. 

Hon.  George  I.  Post  was  born  in  the  town  of  Fleming 
in  1826,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  county's  most 
prominent  and  successful  business  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  construction  of  the  Southern 
Central  and  Lake  Ontario  &  Western  Railroads.  He 
also  became  interested  and  active  in  politics  and  was 
elected  district  attorney  in  1859  and  served  in  that  office 
until  186'2.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  State  Assembly 
in  lS()'->.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  which  nominated  General  Grant  in  187!^. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  State  As.sembly  in  1876.  He 
died  in  1890. 

Hon.  John  N.  Knapp,  who  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Republicans  of  the  county,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Victory  in  1826.  He  was  a  Democrat 
before  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Charleston  in  1860.  When 
the  war  l)roke  out,  however,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  troops.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  provost  marshal. 
After  the  war  he  served  on  the  statf  of  Governor  John  A. 
Dix  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
About  this  time  he  became  a  stalwart  Republican  and 
served  on  the  Republican  State  committee  for  many  years 
and  was  honored  by  being  elected  chairman  of  that 
body,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  great  ability 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Republican  party 
by  his  exceptional  capacity  for  planning  and  perfecting 
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party  organization.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  internal 
revenue  collector  by  President  Harrison.     He  died  in  1893. 

General  William  H.  Seward,  son  of  William  H. 
Seward,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  is  a  prominent  son  of  Cayuga  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  beginnino^  of  the  war 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan  on  a  committee 
to  enlist  troops,  and  soon  afterward  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  28th  New  York 
Regiment  of  Volunteers.  He  was  afterward  transferred 
to  the  Ninth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  and  made  such  a 
splendid  record  as  an  officer  that  he  was  repeatedly  pro- 
moted. General  Lew  Wallace,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  War 
Department,  reported  Colonel  Seward  "  as  having  acted 
with  rare  oallantrv."  He  served  throuo^h  the  war  and 
made  a  splendid  record  as  a  commanding  officer.  Since 
the  war  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  business,  and 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  in  the 
county.  He  has  also  been  actively  interested  in  Repub- 
lican politics,  but  has  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  nomina- 
tions for  public  office.  In  1884  he  was  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  Republican  State  convention  at  Saratoga 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  has  twice  served  as 
Presidential  elector-at-large  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
in  1889  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Electoral  College  which  met  in  Albany.  He  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  business  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Adelbert  P.  Rich  is  a  Cayuga  county  man  who 
by  his  splendid  ability  and  tireless  energy  has  won  high. 
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honorable  and  merited  distinction.  Mr.  Rich  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Cato  in  1860,  was  educated  at  the  Union 
school  and  the  academy  and  at  a  private  school.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  with  his  father  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1882.  He  soon  rose  to  prominence  in  his 
profession  and  enjoyed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  health  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  He  was  elected 
special  county  judge  and  served  from  1883  to  1886.  He 
was  then  elected  district  attorney  and  served  from  18S7 
to  1893.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1901,  since  which  time  he  has  served  upon  the  bench, 
where  he  has  won  the  approval  of  the  legal  profession 
by  his  judicial  bearing,  legal  knowledge,  fair  rulings  and 
sound  decisions.  His  judicial  talents  won  such  wide 
recognition  that  he  was  assigned  temporarily  to  the 
Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  in  December, 
1904,  where  he  has  since  been  retained  and  is  still  servina: 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Martin  Wilcox,  of  Auburn,  was  born 
in  1854.  When  a  boy  he  became  active  in  politics  and  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  county  clerk's  office  as  messenger. 
He  afterward  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  many  years.  He  was  also  appointed 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  was  elected  county 
clerk  in  the  fall  of  1882  and  served  in  that  office  three 
consecutive  terms,  being  the  first  man  for  nearly  half  a 
century  to  be  honored  by  so  many  re-elections.     He  was 
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elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1893  and  served  in  that  body 
during  the  sessions  of  1894-5.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1895  and  served  there  until  1909,  a 
continuous  service  of  fourteen  years.  He  was  an  active, 
industrious  and  able  representative,  who  secured  much 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  After  he 
retired  from  the  Senate,  in  1909,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  represent  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  and  he  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  New  York  State  building  and  super- 
vision of  the  exhibits.  He  discharged  his  important  and 
responsible  duties  with  such  tact,  ability  and  courtesy 
that  he  was  complimented  by  the  managers  of  the  Exposi- 
tion and  won  the  warm  approval  of  all  visitors  from  the 
Empire  State. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  the  present  State  senator, 
began  life  as  a  farmer  boy.  By  energy,  industry  and 
ability  he  won  his  way  to  the  front,  and  in  1898  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  In  1901  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  In  1902  he  was  re-elected 
and  made  a  fine  record  in  that  body.  In  1908  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  to  succeed  his  business  partner, 
Benjamin  M.  Wilcox,  and  was  elected.  In  1910  he  was 
renominated  and  elected  and  his  present  term  will  expire 
in  1912. 

George  H.  Benham  is  one  of  the  prominent  Republi- 
cans of  Cayuga  county,  who  has  risen  to  a  position  of 
influence  reaching  beyond  the  county  to  the  State.  He 
began  his  political  and  public  career  as  deputy  county 
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clerk  in  the  county  clerk's  office.  He  served  in  that  posi- 
tion from  1889  to  1897.  In  1897  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  and  was  twice  re-elected,  serving  three  consecutive 
terms  in  that  office,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  warden  of 
Auburn  prison.  He  was  appointed  warden  of  Aul)urn 
prison  December  15,  1905,  by  Governor  Frank  W.  Hig- 
gins,  a  position  he  now  holds,  and  his  administration  in 
that  important  position  has  been  characterized  by  honesty, 
efficiency  and  the  inauguration  of  up-to-date,  approved 
economic  business  methods. 

Hon.  George  S.  Fordyce  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Venice  in  18G0.  When  a  young  man  he  became  interested 
in  Republican  politics  in  the  county  and  was  elected  super- 
visor five  terms,  and  was  honored  bv  bein":  elected  chair- 
man  of  that  body.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  in  1898-9- 
1900-01,  four  consecutive  terms,  and  proved  himself  an 
industrious  legislator  and  a  faithful  representative.  He 
was  elected  sheriff  in  1904  and  served  three  years  in  that 
office. 

Paul  R.  Clark  represents  the  militant  young  Repub- 
licanism of  Cayuga  county.  He  is  a  good  lawyer,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Payne,  Payne  &  Clark,  Congressman  Sereno  E.  Payne 
being  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Clark  was  for 
a  time  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Payne  in  Washington. 
He  was  then  appointed  assistant  district  attorney  of  the 
county.  In  1895  he  was  elected  city  recorder  of  Auburn. 
In  1899  he  resigned  and  was    appointed  postmaster  at 
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Auburn  by  President  McKinley,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds. 

Arthur  E.  Blauvelt,  of  Port  Byron,  is  one  of  the  active 
young  Republican  leaders  of  Cayuga  county,  who  has 
had  a  wide  political  experience  for  a  man  of  his  years. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1898.  He  has  held  a  position  for  many  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  committee  clerk,  where  he  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with  men, 
measures  and  political  affairs.  From  1908  to  1911  he 
was  private  secretary  of  Congressman  Payne,  former 
Republican  leader  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  Auburn,  was  born  in  1843. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1864,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  and  then  began  the 
practice  of  law.  He  soon  forged  to  the  front  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  likewise  became  interested  in  politics.  He 
was  city  clerk  of  Auburn  from  1868  to  1871,  supervisor  in 
1871-2,  and  district  attorney  of  Cayuga  county  in  1873-79. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  education  and 
served  from  1879  to  1882.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Colgate  University  and  from  the  University 
of  Rochester.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  conventions  in  1892,  1896,  1900,  1904  and  1908. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials  in  the 
convention  in  1900  and  was  a  member  of  the  platform 
committee  in  the  convention  of  1908.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  British  Joint  High  Commission. 
He    was    elected     to     Congress     in     1882     and     served 
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continuously,  with  the  exception  of  one  term,  until  1911, 
making  fourteen  terms,  or  twenty-eight  years  of  service. 
If  he  Hves  to  complete  his  present  term,  which  will  expire 
March  4,  1913,  he  will  then  have  completed  thirty  years 
of  practically  continuous  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  twice  honored  hy  the  Republican 
party  by  being  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
convention. 

Mr.  Payne  has  made  a  life-study  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion and  as  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
he  helped  to  frame  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  the  Dingley 
tariff  law,  and  is  the  author  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
when  the  Wilson  law  was  framed.  He  is  the  only  man 
living  or  dead  who  served  on  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee continuously  when  the  above-named  four  laws 
were  framed.  Mr.  Payne  is  without  question  the  best 
informed  man  in  this  country  upon  the  tariff  schedules, 
and  Speaker  Cannon  declared  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  that  Mr.  Payne  is  the  best  informe*!  man  in  the 
world  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Payne  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  twelve  years  (1899-1911),  four  years  longer 
than  any  other  man  was  ever  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
twenty-two  years  (1889-1911),  longer  than  any  other  man 
was  ever  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  he  has  just 
been  appointed  for  another  two  years.  Therefore  he  has 
broken  all  records  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
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committee  and  as  a  member  of  that  committee.  He  is  tlie 
author  of  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  act  which  he  carried 
through  the  House  against  the  most  stubborn  opposition. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  act  relating  to  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  Cuba,  which  passed  the  House  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  many 
important  laws  were  placed  upon  the  statute  books, 
and  he  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  creative  and 
constructive  statesmen  in  the  country. 

In  1898,  during  the  absence  of  Speaker  Reed,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Speaker  pro  tem.  of  the  House, 
and  while  Speaker  he  signed  many  bills,  including  the  act 
annexing  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Payne  became  active  in  politics  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  so  thoroughly  informed 
upon  political  issues  that  he  took  the  stump  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  ticket  before  he  was  old  enough  to  vote. 
During  his  long  and  distinguished  services  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Payne,  by  reason  of  his  long  experience,  his  training 
and  ability  and  by  the  force  of  his  character,  the  strength 
of  his  individuality,  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  the 
scope  of  his  influence,  became  one  of  the  foremost  states- 
men of  our  time. 

In  the  interest  of  the  truth  of  history,  we  wish  to 
state  here  that  the  tariff^  bill  framed  by  Mr.  Payne  and 
the  ways  and  means  committee  and  presented  by  that 
committee  to  the  House,  was  the  best  and  most  scientific 
tariif  bill  ever  framed  in  this  country.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  press  and  public  as  such,  and  if  it  had  not  been  torn 
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to  pieces  by  the  Senate  and  had  been  enacted  into  law, 
it  would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the  model  tariff  law 
of  this  country.  During  his  long  service  in  the  national 
Legislature  Congressman  Payne  has  been  repeatedly 
nominated  unanimously  by  his  party,  and  he  has  always 
had  the  confidence  and  the  unqualified  respect  of  his 
constituents  and  will  go  down  in  history  ranking  as  a 
statesman  with  McKinley,  Dingley  and  Cannon. 

Cayuga  county,  like  Wayne  and  Ontario,  is  strongly 
Republican,  and  there  are  not  many  achievements  to  be  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  the  Democratic  party  or  Democratic 
leaders.  There  are,  however,  some  Democrats  in  Cayuga 
who  have  exercised  a  wide  influence  and  attained  a 
prominent  position  and  who  are  entitled  to  special 
consideration. 

Among  the  old  leaders  who  were  gifted  with  political 
skill  and  sagacity  may  be  mentioned  William  J.  Morse, 
for  many  years  the  Democratic  editor  of  the  Auburn 
BuUetin.  Mr.  Morse  was  an  able  editor  and  a  command- 
ing and  vigorous  personality.  He  was  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  county  and  exercised  an  influence 
that  reached  far  beyond  it. 

Another  leader  who  fought  hard  for  supremacy  and 
won  temporary  victories  was  Charles  T.  Durston,  warden 
of  Auburn  prison,  but  he  was  finally  supplanted  in  that 
position  by  James  C.  Stout,  another  Democratic  leader 
and  politician  of  force  and  ability. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  spirited  contest 
going  on  in  the  Democratic  party  between  the  forces  led 
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by  Dr.  M.  P.  Conway  and  Charles  F.  Rattigan.  These 
two  local  political  generals  have  often  met  in  the  arena 
and  sometimes  one  would  win  and  sometimes  the  other. 
Charles  F.  Rattigan,  however,  backed  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  as- 
cendancy, and  he  is  a  young  and  dashing  political  general, 
who  learned  his  politics  from  the  old  time  Democratic 
veteran  politician,  William  J.  Morse.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Rattigan,  who  is  a  bright,  able  newspaper  man,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Evening  Dispatch  and  now  managing 
editor  of  Mr.  Osborne's  newspaper,  is  really  the  political 
genius  who  advises  the  Hon.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  in 
all  of  his  local  political  movements. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  has  been  able 
occasionally  to  win  victories  in  a  Republican  city  and 
county.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Auburn  two  terms 
and  succeeded  in  electing  a  member  of  Assembly  in 
Cayuga  county  last  year.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
resigned  that  position  to  become  a  candidate  for  Governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Failing  in  this  ambition,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  at  the  hands  of  Governor 
Dix.  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character 
and  of  exceptional  ability,  but  his  independence  of  char- 
acter and  his  constant  disagreement  with  his  party  asso- 
ciates have  led  him  to  oppose  his  party  candidates  for 
Governor  at  the  election  and  the  nominations  of  party  cau- 
cuses in  the  Legislature,  and  this  action  on  his  part  will 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  his  future  ambition. 
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County  Officers 

JUDGES 

(D)  S.  Edwin  Day 1877 

(R)  George  Underwood 1889 

(R)  Adolphus  H.  Searing 1901 

(R)  Hull  Greenfield 1907 

SURROGATES 

(R)  John  T.  M.  Davie 1877 

(D)  John  D.  Teller 1883 

(R)  George  B.  Turner 1889 

(R)  Walter  E.  Woodin  1901 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Robert  L.  Drunimond  1878 

(R)  Adelbert  P.  Rich 1887 

(R)  George  W.  Neilis 1893 

(R)  Harry  T.  Dayton 1899 

(R)  Robert  J.  Burritt 1905 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)  Sidney  J.  Wcstfall 1876 

(R)  Benjamin  M.  Wilcox 1882 

(R)  Charles  G.  Adams   1891 

(R)  George  W.  Benham 1897 

(R)  Cicero  J.  Warnc 1905 

COUNTY  TREASURERS 

(R)  Horace  T.  Cook  (served  continuou.sly  about  50 

years  until  his  death) 

(R)  Gerritt  V.  Loughborough 1897 

SHERIFFS 

(D)  Thomas  Reed  1877 

(R)  John  Choate  1880 

(R)  Reuben  J.  Myers   1883 

(R)   J.  Warren  Mead 1886 
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(,R)  William  E.  Keeler 1889 

(R)  Chauncey  J.  Wethey  1892 

(R)  James  Byer 1895 

(R)  George  S.  Wood 1898 

(R)  Loren  A.  Colton 1901 

(R)  George  S.  Fordyce  1904 

(R)  Jesse  E.  Ferris 1907 

(R)  George  W.  Bancroft 1910 
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CHAPTER   VII 


Chemung  County 

By  Hon.  David  N.  Heller 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY  was  organized  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  ^2!)th  day  of  March,  1836.  It 
was  taken  from  Tioga  county  and  as  so  organ- 
ized it  comprised  its  present  territory  and  four  townships 
which  became,  in   1854,  a  part  of  Schuyler  county. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party, 
the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  parties  were  about  equally 
matched  in  the  control  of  the  county  offices  and  in  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party,  its  representatives  have  served  the 
county  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly  twenty-three 
years,  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  thirty 
years  and  those  of  the  Greenback  party  two  years. 

Among  the  first  officers  of  the  county  were  Jacob 
Westlake,  member  of  Assembly,  Joseph  L.  Darling, 
county  judge,  Andrew  K.  Gregg,  district  attorney,  and 
A.  A.  Decker,  sherift'.  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  after- 
wards a  senator  of  the  United  States,  was  the  State  senator 
from  the  district  in  which  the  new  county  was  situated. 
Hiram  Gray  was  the  first  congressman  chosen  from  this 
county,  and  in  writing  its  political  history  and  mentioning 
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its  prominent  men  it  seems  entirely  proper  and  fitting 
to  speak  of  Judge  Gray  first,  not  only  because  he  was 
Chemung's  first  representative  in  Congress  but  on  account 
of  the  prominence  he  afterwards  obtained  in  official  posi- 
tions. He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wright  as  circuit 
judge  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  sixth  Judicial  district. 
When  this  office  was  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of 
1846  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
office  he  held  for  twelve  years,  and  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution served  one  year  (1859)  as  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  1869,  Judge  Gray  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  com- 
missioners of  appeals  who  were  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  old  Court;  he  served  in  this  capacity  from  1870  to 
1875.  From  this  time  until  the  latter  part  of  1910 
Chemung  county  has  not  been  represented  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Frederick  Collin,  the 
leader  of  the  Chemung  county  bar  and  one  of  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  State,  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  and  in  the 
election  of  1910  he  was  the  candidate  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  and  was  elected  for  a  full 
term.  Judge  Collin  is  the  first  man  to  be  elected  to  this 
office  from  Chemung  county. 

Two  years  after  Judge  Gray's  retirement  from  the 
bench,  Chemung  furnished  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
the  person  of  Lucius  Robinson.  Before  Mr.  Robinson 
became  Governor  he  had  been  comptroller  of  the  State 
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for  six  years,  viz.,  1862-65  and  1875-76.  He  served  but 
one  term  as  Governor,  and  his  administration  was  marked 
by  the  same  honesty  and  efficiency  which  had  made  him 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  comptrollers  the  State  had 
ever  had.  Col.  David  C.  Robinson  was  the  private  secre- 
tary of  his  father,  and  is  now  a  leading  lawyer  of  the 
county;  has  been  mayor  of  the  city  of  Elmira  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Assembly. 

During  the  time  that  Governor  Robinson  and  Judge 
Gray  were  by  their  acts  as  public  officials  reflecting  credit 
upon  and  bringing  honor  to  their  home  county,  the  man 
who  did  more  to  make  Chemung  county  known  in  a  politi- 
cal way  than  any  other  one  man  was  preparing  himself 
for  a  public  career  equal  with  few  exceptions  to  that  en- 
joyed by  any  citizen  of  this  State.  That  man  was  David 
Bennet  Hill  who,  four  years  after  the  retirement  of  Robin- 
son as  Governor,  became  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State.  Neither  Governor  Robinson  nor  Judge  Gray  were 
born  in  Chemung  county,  but  Senator  Hill  was.  That 
is,  he  was  born  in  Havana  (now  INIonlour  Falls)  when  that 
village  was  within  the  confines  of  Chemung,  but  which 
is  now  in  Schuyler  county.  An  attempt  to  write  a  biog- 
raphy of  Senator  Hill  within  the  limits  of  this  article  would 
be  impossible.  As  Lieutenant  Governor  for  two  years. 
Governor  for  six  years  and  United  States  Senator  for  one 
term,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  a  leader  of  his  party 
in  this  State,  he  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
nation  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  making  of  our 
political  history  during  the  years  of  his  activity. 
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While  Chemung  has  furnished  but  two  Governors 
for  the  State,  J.  Sloat  Fassett  (Repubhcan),  John  B. 
Stanchfield  (Democrat)  and  Francis  E.  Baldwin  (Pro- 
hibitionist) have  been  the  candidates  of  their  party  for 
the  honor,  but  have  been  defeated.  Fassett  was  defeated 
by  Flower,  Stanchfield  by  Odell,  while  Baldwin  ran  well 
but  could  not  reach  the  goal  on  account  of  the  hopeless 
minority  of  his  party.  Notwithstanding  that  these  men 
were  unable  to  become  Governors,  still  they  have  added 
to  the  fame  of  Chemung  county.  Fassett  as  a  State 
senator  was  a  leader  of  that  body  and  as  a  congressman 
has  achieved  much  prominence.  Stanchfield  was  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  Assembly  and  is  today  the  lead- 
ing trial  lawyer  of  the  State,  while  Baldwin  has  been 
named  by  his  party  for  almost  every  elective  office  in  the 
State  and  county  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing concern. 

While  Chemung,  Steuben  and  Allegany  comprised 
a  Congressional  district,  seven  Congressmen  were  chosen 
from  Chemimg  —  Hiram  Gray,  Samuel  Partridge,  Gen- 
eral Alexander  S.  Diven,  H.  Boardman  Smith,  John 
Arnot,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.  Flood  and  Hosea  H.  Rockwell. 
Of  this  number  Gray,  Arnot  and  Rockwell  were  Demo- 
crats and  the  others  Republicans.  A  number  of  these 
men  held  other  offices  before  going  to  Congress  and  after. 
H.  Boardman  Smith  had  been  county  judge  and  after 
his  service  in  Congress  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1885;  his  son,  Walter 
Lloyd  Smith,  was  appointed  in  his  stead  by  Governor  Hill 
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and  was  thereafter  twice  elected  to  this  position,  and  he 
is  now  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Third  Department.  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  had  been  the  first 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Elmira  and  twice  thereafter  elected 
to  that  position  prior  to  his  election  as  a  representative 
in  Congress,  and  was  well  known  as  a  financier  and 
philanthropist.  Hosea  H.  Rockwell  had  been  a  member 
of  Assembly.  General  Alexander  S.  Diven  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  and  was  a  State 
senator  before  his  election  to  Congress.  While  a  member 
of  Congress  he  organized  the  regiment  known  as  the  107th 
New  York  Volunteers  and  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of 
that  regiment.  He  served  with  gallantry  throughout  the 
war  and  before  its  close  was  a  brevetted  brigadier  general. 
One  of  his  sons,  John  M.  Diven,  was  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly from  Chemung  county  in  1893. 

The  present  Congressional  district  in  which  Chemung 
county  is  situated  has  furnished  but  one  congressman, 
J.  Sloat  Fassett,  who  has  just  completed  his  third  term. 

Chemung  has  furnished  two  speakers  of  the  Assem- 
bly —  Jeremiah  McGuire,  in  1875,  and  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Bush,  in  189'^;  a  superintendent  of  insurance,  Charles 
G.  Fairman,  1880  to  1883;  a  State  civil  service  commis- 
sioner, Alexander  C.  Eustace,  1889  to  1892;  a  State  tax 
commissioner,  Edward  L.  Adams,  189G  to  1899;  a  deputy 
attorney  general,  Sylvester  S.  Taylor,  1903  to  1904;  a 
deputy  secretary  of  state,  Thomas  F.  Fennell,  1909  and 
1910,  Mr.  Fennell  being  the  Republican  candidate  for 
State  treasurer  at  the  last  election;  a  clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
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Archie  E.  Baxter,  from  1895  to  1907.  Many  Che- 
mung county  men  have  achieved  distinction  in  other 
places,  notably  Rastus  S.  Ransom,  who  became  surrogate 
of  New  York  county,  and  Sherman  Moreland,  who  is  now 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philippines. 

The  present  elective  officers  of  the  county  are  as 
follows:  State  senator,  John  F.  Murtaugh;  member  of 
Assembly,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Bush;  county  judge,  George 
McCann;  district  attorney,  Harry  L.  Bogart;  county 
clerk,  Wallace  W.  Seeley;  county  treasurer,  John  H. 
Deister;  sheriff,  T.  Stanley  Day.  Of  these  officers  four 
are  Democrats  and  three  Republicans. 

The  elective  officers  of  the  city  of  Elinira  are  Daniel 
Sheehan,  mayor,  and  David  N.  Heller,  city  judge,  both 
of  whom  are  Democrats.  The  Democrats  have  a  majority 
in  the  Common  Council  and  the  Republicans  a  majority 
in  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county. 

County  Officers 

co0nty  judges  and  surrogates 

Seymour  Dexter 1879 

Sylvester  S.  Taylor 1889 

Charles  R.  Pratt 1897 

George  McCann 1903 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

Theodore  G.  Smith 1897 

Alexander  C.  Eustace 1882 

Archie  E.  Baxter 1885 

Henry  V.  Ransom 1888 

Arthur  S.  Fitch 1891 

David  N.  Heller 1894 

Charles  A.  Pulford 1897 
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Thomas  Hibbard 1900 

Fred  Schomstheimer 1903 

Edwin  D.  Burgess 1906 

Wallace  W.  Seeley 1909 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

John  B.  Stanchfield 1881 

Edgar  Denton 1886 

Charles  H.  Knipp 1893 

Franklin  F.  Aldridge 1899 

Wilmot  E.  Knapp 1905 

Harry  L.  Bogart 1908 

SHERIFFS 

Levi  D.  Little 1880 

George  Stanley 1883 

Allen  Cooper 1886 

Frank  J.  Cassada 1880 

Jeremiah  Smalley 1892 

William  J.  Lormore 1895 

Johnson  Little 1898 

Frank  W.  Weeks 1901 

John  M.  McDowell 1904 

Merton  S.  Baldwin .    .  1907 

T.  Stanley  Day 1910 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

William  J.  Lormore 1880 

J.  Lowman  McDowell 1883 

Patrick  J.  Neagle 1889 

Jeremiah  Keefe 1892 

James  D.  McCann 1898 

Thomas  J.  Wintermute . 1904 

John  H.  Deister 1907 

MEMBERS    OF   ASSEMBLY 

Henry  C.  Hoffman 1880 

Orville  P.  Dimon 1882 

Jeremiah  J.  O'Connor 1883 

Jonas  S.  VanDuzer 1884 
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Robert  P.  Bush 1886 

John  M.  Diven 1893 

Robert  P.  Bush 1894 

John  B.  Stanchficid 1895 

Jolin  H.  Holbert 1897 

David  N.  Heller 1899 

Charles  H.  Knipp 1900 

Sherman  Moreland 1903 

David  C.  Robinson 1908 

Seymour  Lowman 1909 

Robert  P.  Bush 1911 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

Chenango   County 

By  George  A.  Thomas 

THE  treaty  made  by  Governor  Clinton  nearly  a 
score  of  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  by 
which  the  State  of  New  York  accjuired  the  lands 
of  the  Six  Nations,  made  it  possible  for  Chenanj^o  county 
to  drop  a  very  small  pebble  into  the  river  of  history. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  beyond  the  "  line  of  property," 
and  while  the  adjoining  counties  of  Otsego,  Delaware 
and  Oneida  were  making  history,  the  annals  of  Chenango 
were  even  more  scant  than  Grey's  simple  annals  of  the 
poor  —  in  fact,  just  a  blank.  Washington  and  the  elder 
Adams  were  made  Presidents  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
vote  from  Chenango,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  political 
"  healer."  nor  "  boss."  in  fact,  not  even  a  voter,  had  a 
political  or  any  other  kind  of  residence  within  its 
boundaries. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  sold  out  and  Chenango 
county  had  become  white  men's  land,  there  was  an  influx 
of  people  from  the  staid  old  Nutmeg  State,  an  influence 
that  stamped  the  county  as  a  little  Connecticut.  The 
first  settler  happened  to  come  from  Norwich,  in  that  State; 
he  gave  the  new  county  seat  the  same  name.     Others 
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coming  brought  an  Oxford,  a  Guilford,  a  new  Berlin,  a 
Plymouth,  a  Preston,  a  Smyrna,  and  for  a  time  a  Stoning- 
ton,  for  that  is  the  name  Pharsalia  first  bore,  much  more 
appropriate  than  its  classical  cognomen  of  today.  These 
settlers  were  a  sturdy  race  of  men,  full  of  ideas,  knew  all 
about  town  meeting,  had  fought  in  the  Continental  Armv 
and  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolutionary  days. 
Major  Brooks,  who  built  the  first  house  in  Norwich  village 
and  who  later  removed  to  Plymouth,  had  not  only  fought 
with  the  army  of  Washington,  but  had  gone  even  further 
and  proved  his  independent  spirit  by  becoming  a  leader 
in  Shay's  rebellion. 

Chenango  became  a  county  March  15,  1798,  but  as 
a  resultant  of  having  such  a  class  of  immigrant  pioneers 
very  soon  grew  important  politically,  and  within  ten  years 
from  the  day  it  was  Indian  land  had  a  United  States 
senator  at  Washington  in  the  person  of  General  Obadiah 
German  and  had  given  birth  to  a  future  United  States 
senator  in  the  infant  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  in  after  years 
as  representative  from  Indiana  won  no  little  reputation 
and  also  had  the  misfortune  to  be  expelled  from  that 
august  body  in  186'^,  because  of  his  too  manifest  sym- 
pathies with  the  errant  South. 

Obadiah  German  was  a  farmer,  but  bold  and  resolute 
and  possessed  of  great  intellectual  strength  and  vigor. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  Assembly  elected  from  Chen- 
ango county  and  took  his  seat  August  7,  1798,  in  an 
extraordinary  session,  called  together  by  Governor  Jay 
because  of  the  alarming  indications  of  war  with  France 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  State  on  a  war  footing. 
The  session,  in  which  the  war  fever  ran  high,  lasted  only 
a  month,  and  was  then  adjourned  to  January,  1799.     This 
regular  session  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  due  to  the  unusual  political  excitement  in  the 
country  at  large.     General  German  had  been  elected  as 
a  Federalist,  but  with  eight  or  ten  other  members  of  the 
same  political  creed  began  to  question  the  doctrines  of 
their  party.     On  all  merely  personal  matters  they  voted 
with  the  Federalists,  but  on  questions  involving  measures 
and  principles  they  voted  on  the  Democratic  side.     In  the 
language  of  the  day,  they  were  called  "  trimmers";     in 
our  times  they  would  probably  be  cjillcd  "  insurgents." 
In  the  management  of  these  men  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  was 
most  adroit.     He  was  seeking  the  Presidency,  and  in  the 
State   campaign   which    followed    German    was   credited 
with  carrj-ing  the  western  district  of  the  State  for  Jefferson 
and  Burr.     The  next  three  years  he  seemed  to  have  been 
under  a  political  cloud,  but  in  1804  German  reappeared 
in  the  Assembly  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1807,  1808  and  1809.     In  the  session 
of  1809  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  United  States  sena- 
tor.    Obadiah  German,  the  plain  farmer  of  old  Chenango, 
was  chosen.     His  senatorial  term  covered  the  period  of< 
the  War  of  l8hZ.     He  showed  his  independent  spirit  by 
opposing  the  declaration  of  war.     In  1814  he  was  made 
the  first  county  judge.     In  the  election  of  1818  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  January,  1819,  was 
chosen   speaker.       Singular   as   it    may    appear,    though 
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having  reached  the  highest  pohtical  offices  of  any  resident 
of  the  county,  his  birthplace  and  his  personal  history  are 
unknown. 

During  these  same  years  Governor  John  Tracey,  of 
Oxford,  was  forging  to  the  front  and  gaining  a  State 
reputation.  He  differed  from  Senator  German,  being  a 
man  of  classical  education  and  learned  in  the  law.  In 
1815  he  was  elected  surrogate  and  later  county  judge. 
In  1820,  he  was  first  sent  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  re- 
elected for  three  terms.  At  the  November  election  in 
1832  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State. 
He  held  this  office  for  three  terms.  When  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  met.  in  1840,  he  and  Elisha  B.  Smith 
were  delegates  from  Chenango.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  convention.  Governor  Tracey  was  elected  its 
president. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
Chenango  county  has  had  its  full  complement  of  distin- 
guished members.  Its  first  congressman  was  Uri  Tracey, 
of  Oxford,  who  was  chosen  in  180.5;  he  served  two  terms. 
In  1813.  Joel  Thompson,  of  Smyrna,  was  representative, 
and  in  1815  James  Birdsall,  of  Greene,  succeeded  him. 
Robert  Monell,  also  of  Greene,  was  elected  in  1819  and 
again  in  1829.  Lot  Clark,  of  Norwich,  was  chosen  in 
1823,  and  John  C.  Clark,  of  Bainbridge,  was  first  elected 
in  1827  and  subsequently,  in  1837,  was  again  elected  and 
by  re-elections  was  continued  in  Congress  until  18-t3, 
serving  in  all  eight  years.  In  1829  Dr.  Henry  INIitchell, 
of    Norwich,    was    representative.      He    was    a    man    of 
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brilliant  parts  and  his  sayings  are  still  quoted  in  Norwich, 
where  his  descendants  reside.  William  INIason,  a  physi- 
cian of  Preston,  was  the  next  representative  from  Chenan- 
go, serving  from  1835  to  1837.  In  1843,  Smith  ISI.  Purdy, 
who  had  served  as  county  judge  and  surrogate,  was  sent 
to  Congress.  Henry  Bennett,  of  New  Berlin,  was  elected 
in  1849  and  served  for  four  terms.  In  1865,  Demas 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Smyrna,  received  the  seat  and  served 
one  term,  and  in  1871  Elizur  H.  Prindle,  of  Norwich, 
and  in  1878,  Solomon  Bundy,  of  Oxford,  were  each  given 
one  term.  In  1883  George  W.  Ray,  of  Norwich,  was 
elected  for  the  first  time.  Judge  Ray  made  a  brilliant 
record  and  was  continued  in  Congress,  where  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  commanding  influence,  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  and  member  of  the  ways  and 
means,  until  he  was  appointed  United  States  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  In  his  j)ublishe(l  memoirs.  Senator  Piatt 
writes  that  it  was  the  brilliant  legal  mind  of  Congressman 
Ray  that  solved  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  and  made  it 
possible. 

Robert  Monell,  of  Greene,  who  had  been  asseinblv- 
man,  district  attorney  and  congressman,  was  the  first 
person  in  the  county  to  gain  a  State  judgeship.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  Judicial 
district,  and  had  for  his  associate  Judge  Samuel  Nelson, 
of  Cooperstown,  who  later  and  for  many  years  was  the 
distinguished    associate    justice    of    the    United    States 
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Supreme  Court.  Judge  Monell  went  out  of  office  in  1847, 
when  the  new  Constitution  abohshed  the  old  Circuit 
Court  and  created  the  present  Supreme  Court.  Ransom 
Balcom,  of  Oxford,  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1855.  In  November,  1874,  Hon.  David  L.  Follett, 
of  Norwich,  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  made  a  most  brilliant  record  on  the  bench.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  to  the  General  Term,  and  later  became 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  second  division. 
Judge  Follett  died  while  in  office.  The  county  is  now 
represented  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  by  Hon. 
Albert  F.  Gladding,  of  Norwich. 

In  the  State  Senate  the  county  has  been  represented 
by  Casper  M.  Rouse,  of  Norwich,  Nathaniel  Locke,  of 
Oxford,  Isaac  Foote,  of  Smyrna,  Tilly  Lynde,  of  Sher- 
burne, John  F.  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  Alvah  Hunt,  of 
Greene,  Clark  Burnham,  of  Sherburne,  Henry  A.  Clark, 
of  Bainbridge,  Frederick  Juliand,  of  Greene,  John  F. 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Norwich,  James  G.  Thompson,  of 
Norwich,  Edward  B.  Thomas,  of  Norwich,  and  Jotlian 
P.  Allds,  of  Norwich.  Senator  Rouse,  who  took  his  seat 
in  1811,  caused  a  State  scandal  by  charging  State  Treas- 
urer Thomas  with  attempting  to  bribe  him.  The  crime 
was  committed  at  Norwich.  It  created  great  excitement 
at  the  time.  General  Thomas  was  indicted  and  tried  in 
the  Court  House  at  Norwich.  The  celebrated  lawyer, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  then  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  appeared  for  the  prosecution.  The  jury  gave  a 
verdict   favorable    to    the   accused.      John  F.   Hubbard 
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and  John  F.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  were  father  and  son.  The 
former  was  largely  instrumental  in  pushing  the  law  for 
the  construction  of  the  Chenango  canal. 

The  county  has  always  sent  representative  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  to  the  Assembly.  Many  who  afterwards 
served  in  higher  official  places  received  their  political 
schooling  at  Albany.  At  the  beginning,  the  county  was 
allotted  two  members.  From  1803  to  1808  it  annually 
elected  four  members  of  Assembly;  then  up  to  the  year 
1847  it  had  three  members;  from  that  date  to  1867  it 
again  had  two  members.  Since  then  it  has  had  to  content 
itself  with  one.  This  simple  record  is  an  epitome  of  how 
Chenango,  a  rural  district  in  common  with  other  rural 
counties,  has  gradually  but  inevitably  succumbed  to  the 
growth  of  the  cities. 

In  the  early  days  the  Federalists  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  county,  but  yielded  soon  to  the  predominating  power 
of  the  Republican  party,  as  the  Democratic  party  was 
then  called.  Senator  German  started  in  his  career  as  a 
Federalist,  but  became  allied  with  the  opposition  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  influencing  the  voters  of  the 
county  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  for  over  half  a 
century.  In  1860  the  county  gave  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  a  heavy  majority. 
It  has  remained  true  to  the  Republican  party  to  the  present 
time,  giving  pluralities  of  from  sixteen  hundred  to  twenty- 
four  hundred.  Only  now  and  then  has  a  Democrat 
achieved  oflBce.     Chenango  has  sent  to  Albany  only  three 
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Democratic  assemblymen  in  fifty  years  —  D.  M.  Holmes, 
Charles  W.  Brown  and  H.  C.  Stratton — and  they  won  out 
only  by  reason  of  local  dissensions  in  Republican  ranks. 
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JUDGES   AND    SURROGATES 

William  F.  Jenks 1877 

Albert  F.  Gladding 1889 

John  H.  Hicks 1907 

Hubert  C.  Stratton 1907 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

John  W.  Church 1877 

George  M.  Tillson 1880 

George  A.  Haven 1883 

George  P.  Pudney 1886 

Wordsworth  B.  Matterson 189'2 

Hubert  L.  Brown 1901 

James  P.  Hill 1907 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

Andrew  Shepardson 1878 

Julian  S.  Wood 1884 

George  A.  Munson 1888 

Norman  Carr 1888 

Jay  G.  Holmes 1894 

Walter  A.  Shepardson 1903 

Fred  L.  Ames 1909 

SHERIFFS 

Alvin  C.  Hazard 1879 

Ira  W.  June 1882 

John  Robb 1885 

Alonzo  S.  Kinney 1888 

Edward  A.  Lally 1891 

George  W.  Payne 1894 

Zenas  Tarble 1897 

James  J.  Flanagan 1900 

George  L.  Page 1903 

William  E.  Bcardsley 1906 

Harmon  A.  Walworth 1909 
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CHAPTER   IX 

Clinton  County 

HE  first  white  man  who  traversed  Lake  Champhiiii 
■  was  Samuel  Champlain,  in  1609,  at  that  tiiuo 
Governor  General  of  Canada.  He  entered  the 
lake  by  the  Riehelieu  river  and  pursued  his  course  south- 
ward as  far  as  what  is  now  known  as  Ticonderoga,  where 
he  came  upon  a  party  of  the  hostile  Iroquois,  whom  he 
vanquished.  The  report  of  Champlain's  guns  greatly 
terrified  the  sons  of  the  forest  and  they  fled  in  terror  to 
the  adjacent  mountains.  The  curtain  which  had  been 
lifted  for  a  short  period  by  the  excursion  of  Champlain. 
was  again  lowered,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  this  region  until 
1665  when  Sien  La  Motte,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
built  a  fort  known  as  Fort  St.  Anne,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Isle  La  Motte. 

In  consequence  of  conflicting  claims  to  territory,  the 
settlement  of  this  section  was  greatly  retarded,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  there  were  but  three  feeble 
settlements,  that  of  Count  Charles  de  Fredenburg,  at 
Plattsburg;  John  La  Frombois,  at  Chazy,  the  first  perma- 
nent settler,  and  William  Hay  and  Henry  Cross,  at  Peru. 
Clinton  county  was  formed  from  Washington  county 
March  7,  1788,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  Clinton. 
At  that  time  it  embraced  a  large  area,  several  counties 
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having  been  set  off  from  the  original  county — Essex  in 
1788,  St.  Lawrence  in  1802,  and  Franklin  in  1808. 

The  first  county  officials  were  as  follows:  Judge, 
Charles  Piatt,  1788;  surrogate,  Theodorus  Piatt,  1788; 
clerk,  M.  L.  Woolsey,  1788;  sheriff,  Benj.  Moores,  1788; 
district  attorney,  John  Palmer,  1818;  treasurer,  Benjamin 
Moores,  1788.  The  first  Court  of  Sessions  was  held  in 
October,  1788,  Judge  Piatt  presiding. 

In  1789  a  block  house  intended  for  a  jail  was  erected 
on  the  lake  shore.  This  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
used  as  a  Court-house. 

The  first  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  held  in 
August,  1796,  Judge  Egbert  Benson  presiding. 

Clinton  county  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  politics  of  New  York  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
those  of  her  citizens  who  have  been  called  to  official 
positions  have  acquitted  themselves  creditably  and  reflec- 
ted honor  upon  their  county  and  State,  the  last  State 
officer  to  be  chosen  being  Thomas  P.  Conway,  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  November  8,  1911. 
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CHAPTER    X 

Columbia  County 

By  William  Wait 

HENRY  HUDSON  mentions  the  first  political  body 
of  which  we  have  record  within  the  bounds  of 
what  is  now  Columbia  county.     In  his  journal, 
after  stating  the  latitude  as  being  42°  18',  under  date  of 
September  18,  1609,  he  says: 

"  I  sailed  to  the  shore  in  one  of  their  canoes  with  an  old  man, 
who  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  consisting  of  forty  men  and  seventeen 
women.  The  natives  are  a  very  good  people,  for  when  they  saw  that 
I  would  not  remain,  they  supposed  that  I  was  afraid  of  their  bows, 
and,  taking  the  arrows,  they  broke  them  in  pieces  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire." 

The  name  Kinderhook  appears  on  the  Carte  Figura- 
tive of  1614-1616,  and  is  therefore  not  only  very  old  hut 
it  is  probably  the  only  place-name  of  as  early  date  remain- 
ing unchanged  in  the  State,  though  it  then  applied  only 
to  a  geographic  location,  which,  however,  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  became  a  settlement  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish  colonists. 

The  settlers  of  the  patroon  Killian  Van  Rensselaer 
around  Fort  Orange  were  at  first  only  such  as  came  under 
contract  in  his  service,  and  they  were  not  regarded  by 
him   exactly   as   freemen,   but   rather  as   servants   under 
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contract.  The  independent  colonists  were  obliged  to 
settle  outside  the  bounds  of  Rensselaerswyck,  and  many 
of  these  came  to  Kinderhook  and  Claverack.  The  more 
independent  of  the  Rensselaerswyck  colonists  joined 
these  settlements  after  their  term  of  contract  expired  with 
the  patroon.  Such  were  the  founders  of  settlement  in 
what  is  now  Columbia  county. 

At  the  first  General  Assembly,  held  at  Fort  James 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1683,  on  November  1st,  there 
was  enacted  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  County  of  Albany  to  conteyne,  the  town  of  Albany  the 
County  of  Renslaerswyck,  Schonechteda,  and  all  the  Villages, 
neighbourhoods  and  Christian  Piantacons  on  the  East  side  of  Hudsons 
river  from  Roeiof  Jansens  creeke,  and  on  the  West  side  from  Sawers 
Creeke  to  the  Sarraghtoga." 

Thus  most  of  the  territory  which  afterward  became 
Columbia  county  was  first  embraced  in  Albany  county, 
a  small  portion  south  of  the  Roeiof  Jansen  creek  being 
then  in  Dutchess. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Assembly,  1691,  Chap- 
ter 17,  passed  October  1st,  substantially  re-enacted  the 
act  of  the  first  General  Assembly. 

On  May  27th,  1717,  that  part  of  Livingston  Manor 
which  was  in  Dutchess  county  was  added  to  Albany  county 
and  the  following  provision  added:  "  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  Lawful  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of  Liv- 
ingston To  Elect  and  Chuse,  Yearly  and  every  Year,  one 
Supervisor,  one  Treasurer,"  etc.  Long  before  this  the 
district  of  Kinderhook  had  been  furnishing  officers  to 
share  in  the  government  of  Albany  county. 
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By  a  Colonial  act,  passed  March  24,  1772,  Albany 
and  Tryon  counties  were  divided  into  districts.  The 
four  districts  designated  as  "  the  District  of  the  Manor  of 
Livingston,"  "  District  of  Claverack."  "  District  of  Kin- 
derhook  "  and  "  King's  District,"  comprised  practically 
the  whole  territory  embraced  in  what  in  1786  became 
"  Columbia  county."  Thereafter,  on  April  1,  1775,  the 
district  called  the  "  German  Camp  District  "  was  set  off 
from  the  Manor  of  Livingston;  and  Hillsdale  was  taken 
from  Claverack,  March  26,  1782.  On  April  22,  1785, 
the  city  of  Hudson  was  incorporated  and  set  off  from 
Claverack. 

This,  then,  was  the  political  division  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  county  of  Columbia  when  it  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  Legislature,  passed  April  4th,  1786.  It 
was  then  provided  "  that  the  Court-House  and  Gaol  for 
the  said  County  of  Columbia  shall  be  erected  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  old  church  in  Claverack  now  stands." 

In  1805  the  county  seat  was  moved  from  Claverack 
to  the  city  of  Hudson,  the  Common  Council  transferring 
the  city  hall  to  the  county  for  a  court  house  and  voting 
the  sum  of  $2,000  and  a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  jail. 
The  county  was  divided  into  seven  townships  by  an  act 
passed  March  7,  1788,  namely,  Kinderhook.  Canaan, 
Claverack,   Hillsdale,   Clermont,   Gcrmantown   and   Liv- 


ingston. 


The  following  is  a  record  of  the  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  the  townships  since  that  date : 

March  17,  1795,  Chatham  formed  from  Canaan  and 
Kinderhook. 
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March  19,  1803,  Gallatin  from  Livingston,  but  name 
changed  to  Ancram  March  'io,  1814. 

March  19,  1803,  Granger  from  Livingston,  changed 
to  Taghkanic  March  25,  1814. 

March  28,  1818,  Austerlitz  from  Canaan,  Chatham 
and  Hillsdale. 

April  3,  1818,  Ghent  from  Chatham,  Claverack  and 
Kinderhook. 

April  21,  1818,  New  Lebanon  from  Canaan. 

April  21,  1823,  Stuyvesant  from  Kinderhook. 

March  26,  1824,  Copake  from  Taghkanic. 

March  27,  1830,  Gallatin  from  Ancram. 

April  30,  1833,  Stockport  from  Hudson,  Ghent  and 
Stuyvesant. 

March  13,  1837,  Greenport  from  Hudson. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  county  has  furnished  men  who  have  been  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  government.     An  able  historian  has  said: 

"  The  county  of  Columbia  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
very  large  number,  among  her  natives  and  residents,  of  men  who  have 
risen  to  high  places  of  distinction.  It  is  claimed  —  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, without  the  possibility  of  successful  contradiction  —  that  there 
is  not  in  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  indeed  within  the  United  States, 
a  county  of  equal  size  which  is  able  to  boast  of  a  roll  so  brilliant. 
This  county  has  produced  a  President  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury;  Senators 
and  Secretaries  of  State,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  foreign  courts;  Governors; 
Judges;  and  many  civil  officers  of  scarcely  less  exalted  station,  as 
well  as  military  and  naval  heroes." 

We  deem  it  only  fair  to  add  that  this  county  has  also 
produced   one   other   Presidential   candidate    (Samuel    J. 
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Tilden),  who  was  elected  by  a  large  popular  vote  and,  by 
a  political  manipulation  of  the  electors,   "  counted  out." 

During  the  Colonial  period  and  the  early  days  of  the 
formation  of  our  Republic  many  of  the  men  prominent 
in  the  deliberations  and  activities  of  public  life  were 
residents  or  natives  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  county; 
this  has  also  been  true  since  the  countv  was  or<;anized. 
To  present  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  these  men  and 
events  would  require  a  general  review  of  the  political 
events  of  our  country  —  colonial,  state  and  national.  As 
an  example,  it  is  well  known  that  the  anti-rent  troubles  in 
this  county  were  largely  responsil)lc  for  the  "  x\nti-rent 
Party,"  which  in  1846  elected  John  Vouiig  governor,  and 
as  a  further  illustration  we  append  a  brief  review  of  the 
more  prominent  men  who  have  been  natives  or  residents. 

Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston  (1719-1775)  was  a  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  lost  his  position  as  judge  because 
of  his  activities  in  the  councils  of  the  patriotic  men  who 
presented  the  grievances  of  the  Colonists  to  the  mother 
country,  and  whose  demands  for  justice  brought  on  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  to 
correspond  with  the  other  Assemblies  in  relation  to  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies;  was  a  member  of  the  stamp- 
act  Congress  of  1765  and  the  author  of  the  address  to  the 
King,  adopted  by  that  body.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot 
and  his  sons  became  strong  supporters  of  the  new 
Republic. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr.  (1746-1813),  usually 
spoken  of  as  *'  Chancellor  Livingston."  is  the  one  man  to 
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whom  the  United  States  owes  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
that  vast  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  has  been 
well  designated  "  half  an  empire."  His  experiments  in 
steam  navigation,  extending  through  a  dozen  years,  gave 
Robert  Fulton  the  ideas  which  were  embodied  in  the  first 
successful  steamboat,  and  it  was  his  purse  that  furnished 
the  money  for  the  enterprise.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress;  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  first  chancellor 
of  New  York;  minister  to  France;  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State;  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  George  Washington  and  was  active  in  nearly 
every  public  matter  of  State  and  Nation  of  his  time. 

Edward  Livingston  (1764-1836)  was  member  of 
Congress;  United  States  attorney;  mayor  of  New  York; 
moved  to  Louisiana  and  became  member  of  Congress; 
United  States  senator;  secretary  of  state  under  Jackson 
and  minister  to  France. 

Edward  P.  Livingston  (1780-1843)  was  lieutenant 
governor;  State  senator;  Presidential  elector;  aid  to  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins  and  private  secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-186'2)  has  j^robably  been 
the  subject  of  more  biographical  sketches  than  any  other 
American,  excepting  Washington  and  Lincoln.  From 
the  office  of  fence-viewer  of  his  native  town  through  nearly 
every  office  known  to  public  life.  State  and  Nation,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people,  the  Presidency.  He  was  the  father  of  our  present 
treasury  system. 
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William  W.  Van. Ness  (1776-1823),  who  later  became 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  Elisha 
WilHams  (1773-1833)  who,  after  filling  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  and  member  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention of  1821,  refused  further  political  honors,  were  the 
particular  legal  competitors  of  Van  Buren  while  he  was 
forcing  his  way  to  the  front;  but  while  they  were  the  lead- 
ers they  were  by  no  means  the  only  men  prominent  in 
public  affairs  of  that  day.  Contemporaneous  with  them 
were  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer  (1767-1835),  speaker 
of  the  Assembly  and  secretary  of  state  of  New  York; 
Ambrose  Spencer  (1765-1848),  member  of  Assembly, 
senator,  assistant  attorney  general,  member  of  Council  of 
Appointment,  judge  and  later  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Peter  Van  Schaack  (1747-1832),  reviser  of  the 
Colonial  laws;  John  Van  Buren  (1810-1866),  attorney 
general  and  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James;  John  C.  Spencer  (1788-1855),  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  State  senator,  secretary  of  state,  regent  of  the 
University,  congressman,  secretary  of  war  and  of  the 
treasury  —  a  native  of  the  county,  though  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  elsewhere  in  the  State  ;  Ambrose  L.  Jordan 
(1789-1865),  assemblyman,  State  senator,  attorney  general 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  of  1846; 
Thomas  P.  Grosvenor  (1780-1817),  assemblyman  and 
congressman;  James  I.  Van  Alen,  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional convention  of  1802,  surrogate,  county  judge, 
member  of  Congress  ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (1795-1858), 
assemblyman,   U.   S.   attorney  general,   acting  secretary 
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of  war;  U.  S.  district  attorney;  Peter  Van  Ness  ( 
1804),  colonel  in  Continental  Army,  first  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  member  of  convention  of  New 
York  which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  member  of  Council  of  Appointment:  William 
P.  Van  Ness  (1778-18^26),  judge  of  U.  S.  District  Court, 
second  of  Aaron  Burr  in  his  duel  with  Hamilton  and 
(with  John  Woodworth)  reviser  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

There  were  also  John  P.  Van  Ness  (1770-1846), 
Cornelius  P.  Yan  Ness  (178'-2-  ),  Aaron  Van  der  Poel 
(1799-  ),  James  Van  der  Poel  (1787-1843),  Peter 
Silvester  and  several  others  of  lesser  reputation  perhaps, 
but  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  came  first  into  notice  when  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  popularity. 
He  was  later  elected  to  the  Assembly;  prosecuted  the 
Tweed  "ring";  elected  Governor  and  exposed  the 
Canal  "  ring,"  and  was  Democratic  nominee  for  President 
in  1876. 

Since  1883  the  county  has  been  less  prominent  in 
public  aft'airs,  but  has  sent  to  the  front  such  men  as  Hon. 
Martin  H.  Glynn  as  congressman  and  State  comptroller; 
Henry  A.  Van  Alstyne,  State  engineer,  and  Charles  D. 
Haines  to  Congress.  Dr.  S.  O.  Van  der  Poel,  another 
son  of  Columbia,  was  for  many  years  health  officer  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  To  the  Constitutional  convention 
of  1894  she  sent  as  delegate  at  large,  Hon.  J.  Rider  Cady, 
and  with  him  as  delegates  Edwin  C.  Rowley  and  Amos 
H.  Peabody. 
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Appended   is   a   list  of  county   oflBcials  since   1883, 
prepared  by  Harold  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

COUNTY    JUDGES 

(D)  Hugh  W.  McCldlan 1884 

(R)  J.  Rider  Cady 1890 

(D)  Levi  F.  Longley 1896 

(R)  Sanford  W.  Smhh 1902 

(R)  Mark  Diiiitz 1906 

SURROGATES 

(D)   Isaac  N.  Collier 1878 

(R)  John  V.  Whitheek  1896 

(D)  George  McClellan 1908 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Aaron  IJ.  (lardenier 1884 

(R)  Aaron  V.  S.  Cochrane 1890 

(D)  Edward  F.  McCormick  1893 

(R)  Mark  Duntz 1896 

(R)  Alfred  B.  Chase. .  1902 

(R)  William  B.  Daly 1911 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(D)  William  S.  Hallenbeck 1883 

(R)  Isaac  P.  Rockefeller 1889 

(D)   James  Purcell 1892 

(R)  Isaac  P.  Rockefeller 1895 

(R)  Patrick  Canavan 1901 

(D)  Robert  Storm 1904 

(R)   B.  Frank  Parker 1910 

MEMBERS    OF   ASSEMBLY 

(D)  Abram  L.  Schermerhorn 1883 

(R)   Gilbert  A.  Deane 1884 

(R)   John  C.  Ilogeboom 1885 

(R)  William  Dinehart 1888 

(R)  Aaron  B.  Gardenier 1890 

(D)  Henry  L.  Warner 1892 

(R)  CharlVs  A.  Bell 1893 
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Jacob  H.  Hoysradt 1894 

Aaron  B.  Gardenier 1895 

Hush  W.  McClellan. 1896 

Robert  Hoes 1897 

Lester  J.  Bashford 1899 

Martin  M.  Kittell 1900 

Sanford  W.  Smith 1901 

Elbert  Paj-ne 1902 

E.  Washburne  Scoville 1903 

John  Sinclair 1907 

Lester  J.  Bashford 1908 

Albert  S.  Callan 1909 

Randall  N.  Saunders 1911 

SHERIFFS 

Jacob  H.  Proper 1882 

Charles  W.  Hinsdale 1885 

Philip  W.  Rockefeller 1886 

John  M.  Felts 1888 

Philip  W.  Rockefeller 1891 

Matthew  Conner 1894 

John  H.  Jessup 1897 

Henry  J.  Best 1900 

William  J.  Alvord 1903 

John  H.  Jessup 1906 

Richard  C.  Payne 1909 

SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   THE    POOR 

Philip  Niver 1883 

Robert  W.  Rossman 1886 

Jacob  H.  Sutherland 1889 

Jacob  Stupplebeen 1895 

John  H.  Rivenburgh 1898 

George  H.  Finch 1907 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

Chester  Miller , 1883 

Peter  Mesick 1889 

Reuben  M.  Shutts 1892 

George  H.  Macy 1895 

E.  Washburne  Scoville 1907 
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CHAPTER    XI 

Cortland  County 

By  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Eggleston 

SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, is  authority  for  saying  that  a  county  is  one 
of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  country,  for  judicial  and 
political  purposes.  In  England,  the  word  was  at  one 
time  used  to  denote  a  portion  of  the  country  under  the 
immediate  (government  of  a  Count.  This  must  be  deemed 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  an  ancient  and  limited 
sense,  as  in  our  day  the  word  is  used  to  designate  a  por- 
tion of  a  country  into  which  the  whole  land  is  divided 
into  parts  for  the  better  government  thereof,  the  more 
easy  administration  of  justice,  and  the  building  up  of, 
fostering  and  protecting  business  interests. 

Cortland  county  was  organized  in  the  year  1808. 
It  is  a  small  county,  formed  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
then  Onondaga  county,  having  within  its  limits  about 
500  square  miles  of  territory  and  containing  about  320,000 
acres  of  land,  situate  in  what  is  sometimes  designated  the 
hub  of  the  State.  The  contest  which  led  up  to  the  division 
was  spirited,  somewhat  bitter,  and  verified,  in  part  at 
least,  the  legal  statement  of  the  learned  commentator, 
"  that  a  county  is  a  division  of  a  country,  formed  for 
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judicial  purposes."  In  the  winter  of  1808  a  petition 
signed  by  many  citizens  living  in  the  southern  part  of 
Onondaga  county  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  asking  for  a  division  of  the  county  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  county.  The  principal  reason  urged  in  the  peti- 
tion for  the  desired  change  was  the  fact  that  the  county  of 
Onondaga  was  96  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and 
25  miles  in  width;  that  the  distance  from  the  extreme 
southern  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  Court-house,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  was  60  miles,  which  fact 
operated  greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  people  to 
attend  Court  or  transact  business  at  the  county  seat. 
Further,  that  the  population  of  the  county  was  increasing, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  to  transact, 
with  due  expediency,  the  legal  business  of  the  county, 
whereby  the  suitors  of  the  said  Courts  experienced  great 
delay  of  justice,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
was  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

This  petition  met  with  a  strong  remonstrance  from 
the  people  residing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  eloquent  speeches  made  by 
distinguished  men,  heated  discussions  had,  accusations 
made,  cries  of  treason,  traitor  and  secession  heard,  and 
after  all  this  strife  and  contention  the  result  was  that,  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  the  new  county  was  legally  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The 
act  further  provided  that  the  first  Court  to  be  held  in  the 
county  should  convene  at  the  school-house  on  lot  No.  45, 
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in  the  town  of  Homer  ;  the  county  have  one  member  of 
Assembly;  be  a  part  of  the  13th  Congressional  district,  and 
also  form  a  part  of  the  western  Senatorial  district. 

Dating  from  a  period  of  about  30  years  back,  this 
county  has  not  greatly  increased  in  population.  By  the 
census  of  1880  its  population  was  '■2o,8'-24'  and  by  the  census 
of  1910,  29,'-249.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  a  substantial  growth  has  been  shown, 
indicating  that  the  people  have  been  active,  economical 
and  prosperous  in  business  pursuits.  The  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industries  of  the  county  are 
in  a  healthy  condition.  At  all  times  have  this  people 
advocated  in  the  administration  of  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment such  j)olicies  as  they  themselves  believed,  if  carried 
out,  would  bring  the  greater  good  to  the  greater  number  of 
the  people.  In  politics  the  Republican  party  has  been  in 
the  majority,  so  much  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
charged  that  the  county  was  rock-ribbed  in  that  political 
faith.  Yet  the  Democratic  party  has  at  all  times  been  a 
good  second  —  active,  aggressive,  always  on  the  alert, 
and  losing  no  opportunity,  when  presented,  to  advocate, 
establish  and  put  in  use  the  principles  and  policies  of  that 
party.  These  two  parties  have  been  the  dominant  ones 
in  politics,  seldom  deviating  from  party  lines,  and  not 
easily  led  away  by  visionary  schemes,  untried  policies  or 
mushroom  politics. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Republicans,  as  a  party,  were 
still  advocating  that  they  were  the  successors  of  the  party 
—  and    the    principles    of    the    party  —  as    asserted    and 
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promulgated  by  the  great  Lincoln,  the  brave  Grant,  and 
men  of  their  faith  and  belief;  while  the  Democrats  were 
declaring  that  they  inherited  their  political  rights  and 
principles  as  heirs  of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
and  each  party  was  honestly  yieing  with  the  other  for 
supremacy.  Then  it  was  thought  to  be  of  high  honor  for 
one  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Lincoln  Republican,"  "  I  belong  to 
the  party  of  Grant  ";  to  say,  "  I  am  a  Jeffersonian,"  or 
"  I  am  a  Jackson  Democrat,"  and  that  same  honor 
appeals  to  many  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  considering  the  political  development  of  the  county 
for  a  period  of  about  30  years  last  past,  it  may  be  noted 
that  at  the  fall  election  in  that  year  the  total  vote  for 
Governor  was  6,133,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  the  Republican 
candidate,  receiving  over  Lucius  Robinson,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  a  majority  of  1,113,  a  few  votes  being  cast  for 
other  candidates.  In  the  succeeding  election  for  Gov- 
ernor in  188'-2,  in  a  total  vote  of  5,917,  Grover  Cleveland, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  received  a  majority  of  five 
votes  over  Charles  J.  Folger,  the  Republican  candidate. 
To  Mr.  Cleveland  was  given  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  who  has  ever  received 
a  majority  vote  over  the  Republican  candidate  in  the 
county,  and  to  no  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
has  that  honor  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  county 
within  that  period  of  time.  Occasionally,  in  local  political 
contests,  the  Democrats  have  succeeded  in  electing  some 
of  the  candidates  upon  their  ticket,  by  reason  of  factional 
feeling  in  the  other  party,  or  by  placing  in  nomination 
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candidates  for  office  who  were  more  satisfactory  to  the 
voters  than  those  named  by  the  Repuhlicans;  this  result, 
however,  did  not  often  occur. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  the  State  in  1882,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  Governor,  was  not  brought 
about  so  much  by  reason  of  the  unfitness  of  Mr.  Folger 
—  who  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  character,  great 
ability,  and  possessing  such  qualifications  as  would  insure 
a  credible  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  oflSce  upon  his 
part,  but  the  people  were  displeased  with  the  action  of  the 
Saratoga  convention  in  placing  him  in  nomination,  and 
many  refused  to  support  the  ticket  as  a  rebuke  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party.  This  was  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  the 
same  feeling  existed  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  county. 
Then  ajrain  there  was  a  sentiment  created  that  Mr.  (Meve- 
land  was  a  man  close  to  the  people,  devoid  of  political 
entanglements,  and  the  people  thoroughly  believed  in 
the  man  and  believed  that  in  his  actions  he  would  be 
controlled  by  an  independent  honesty  of  purpose.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proven  that  they  were  not  mistaken 
in  their  belief  and  conclusions. 

Since  1880,  in  National  and  State  elections,  the  usual 
Republican  majority  in  the  county  has  been  from  1,500 
to  2,000,  occasionally  overstepping  the  maximum,  some- 
times falling  below  the  minimum  of  the  figures  stated, 
but  usually  it  was  safe  in  advance  of  the  election  to  place 
the  county  in  the  Republican  column  with  a  majority 
of  1,700.  The  total  vote  of  the  county  in  1910  for  Governor 
was  6,722,  Henry  A.  Stimson,  the  Republican  candidate. 
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receiving  a  majority  over  John  A.  Dix,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  of  IjO!^"^.  This  does  not  represent  the  strength 
of  the  voting  population  of  the  county  at  this  time,  for  in 
the  year  1908  the  vote  on  Governor  was  8,312,  and  the 
majority  for  the  Repubhcan  candidate  was  2,266.  Un- 
doubtedly the  vote  of  1908  more  correctly  shows  the 
voting  strength  of  the  county,  as  it  was  Presidential  year, 
all  State  officers  were  to  be  elected,  the  Republicans  were 
united  and  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  William  H. 
Taft  for  President,  and  Charles  E.  Hughes  was  a  popular 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  Governor.  Mr. 
Taft  was  strong  in  his  party,  while  Mr.  Bryan  was  weak 
in  his  and  did  not  receive  its  loyal  support. 

In  the  re-election  of  Governor  Hughes,  on  election 
day  many  Democrats  joined  with  the  Republicans  in 
voting  for  him,  with  a  desire  to  make  his  election  sure. 
The  people,  without  regard  to  party,  believed  in  Governor 
Hughes,  realized  that  he  was  earnest  in  his  desire  to  correct 
certain  wrongs  that  had  found  political  support  in  former 
years,  and  gave  him  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  in 
attempting  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  clean  official  action 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  State  government,  and 
they  knew  of  no  better  way  to  express  their  desire  in  that 
direction  than  by  the  ballot  of  the  polls. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  Prohibition  party  has 
materially  increased  in  its  number  of  voters  in  the  county. 
In  1879  that  party  for  its  nominee  for  Governor  cast  56 
votes;  in  1910  for  its  candidate  for  the  same  office  it  cast 
812  votes;     its  State  convention  was  held  in  the  city  of 
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Cortland,  and  at  the  election  the  Prohibition  candidate 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Prohibition  mayor  to  be  elected  in  any  city  of  the  State. 
In  legislative  work  the  county  has  never  been  in  a  position 
to  lead,  it  could  only  assist.  Small  in  territory,  numeri- 
cally small  in  population  in  comparison  with  most  of  the 
other  counties  of  the  State,  with  unfortunate  political 
alliances  which  it  could  not  avoid,  it  has  been  thrown  about 
from  pillar  to  post,  having  no  permanent  abiding  place. 
As  a  political  asset  it  was  of  no  particular  value,  could 
make  no  demands  that  it  could  enforce;  in  fact,  it  could 
only  stand  and  wait.  During  the  past  30  years  it  has 
never  had,  from  its  own  citizens,  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  State  Senate,  and  possibly  might  not  have 
had  a  member  of  Assembly  but  for  the  fact  that  such  right 
was  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  last  Congressional  reapportionment  of  the 
State,  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  30th  Congressional  dis- 
trict, the  counties  comj)rising  the  district  being  Broome, 
Chenango,  Cortland.  Tompkins  and  Tioga,  and  in  the 
reapportionment  of  the  Senatorial  districts  it  was  joined 
with  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca  and  made  a  part 
of  the  40th  Senatorial  district.  These  apportionments, 
taken  together,  were  unjust  to  the  county  as  well  as  unfor- 
tunate, and  left  the  county  powerless  as  a  political  factor 
in  legislative  matters.  All  it  could  do  was  to  give  supj)ort 
in  one  direction  for  member  of  Congress  and  in  another  for 
State  Senator;   there  was  no  opportunity  to  give  and  take. 

A  celebrated  writer  has  said:  "  Happy  is  the  country 
which  furnishes  the  fewest  materials  for  political  history." 
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If  that  be  true,  this  county  should  be  the  home  of  a  happy 
people,  and  who  can  say  but  that  it  has  been  more  pros- 
perous by  its  people  giving  their  time  and  attention  to 
business  pursuits  rather  than  to  political  strife  and  con- 
troversy. Previous  to  the  last  reapportionment  of  the 
State,  Congressional  and  Senatorial,  the  county  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  district  with  Onondaga,  these  two 
counties  forming  one  district.  During  all  of  the  time  thev 
were  together  their  political  relations  were  most  friendly. 
At  one  time  Honorable  R.  Holland  Duell,  of  Cortland, 
was  the  representative  in  Congress,  but  up  to  the  fall  of 
1891  the  State  Senator  had  been  elected  from  that  county. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Republicans  of  Cortland 
county  asked  that  one  of  its  citizens  might  receive  the 
nomination  for  State  Senator.  Hon.  Rufus  T.  Peck,  of 
Cortland,  had  been  in  the  Assembly  for  several  years, 
was  a  man  of  ability,  had  a  good  legislative  record,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office. 

At  the  convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  con- 
sisting of  134  delegates  from  Onondaga  and  31  from 
Cortland,  Mr.  Peck  received  a  unanimous  nomination 
for  that  office.  The  district  being  strong  Republican, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Peck  seemed  certain.  Mr.  John  A. 
Nichols,  of  Onondaga,  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
opposed.  Throughout  the  campaign  a  very  bitter  politi- 
cal contest  was  carried  on  up  to  the  close  of  election  day 
—  a  contest  for  votes  —  unequalled  by  any  other  district 
in  the  State  at  that  or  any  other  time.  The  two  parties 
in  the  State  were  active  and  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to 
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obtain  control  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
ballots  were  to  be  prepared  and  the  voting  to  be  conducted 
under  the  then  somewhat  new  and  crude  ballot  law,  a 
law  that  had  been  amended  the  previous  winter.  This 
law  untried,  intricate  in  some  of  its  details,  was  not  fully 
understood  by  the  people  or  by  the  election  officers.  The 
preparation  and  distribution  of  the  ballots  legally  under 
the  law  was  a  question  difficult  to  determine. 

The  election  had,  the  votes  counted,  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Peck  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  417  votes  over  his 
opponent.  In  the  State  it  was  claimed  that  the  Assembly 
was  a  tie,  and  that  the  Senate  had  a  Republican  majority 
of  four,  Mr.  Peck  being  counted  as  one  of  the  majority. 
This  close  result  in  the  State  foreshadowed  danger  and 
stirred  the  politicians  to  activity.  The  board  of  can- 
vassers of  Onondaga  county,  failing  to  make  return  to  the 
county  clerk  of  the  result  of  the  election,  Mr.  Peck,  about 
two  weeks  after  the  election,  obtained  a  mandamus  from 
the  Supreme  Court  requiring  the  board  to  complete  the 
canvass  of  votes  for  Senator  and  declare  the  result  as  it 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  returns  and  to  certify  and 
attest  the  result  as  required  by  law.  It  was  thought  that 
the  making  of  this  order  would  end  the  controversy,  but 
it  was  only  the  mild  beginning  of  the  severe  struggle  that 
followed.  The  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  the  canvass- 
ing board  and  neglected  to  comply  with  the  Court  order. 
While  this  order  was  pending,  a  subpoena  issued  by  the 
then  Governor  of  the  State  was  served  upon  the  county 
clerk  to  appear  in  Albany  to  answer  charges  preferred 
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against  him,  commanding  him  to  produce  at  Albany  the 
returns  from  the  various  election  districts  of  the  first 
Assembly  district  of  the  county.  Specification  No.  1  of 
the  charges  against  the  clerk  alleged  that  he  had,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  ballots,  illegally  under  the  ballot  law 
delivered  them  to  ballot  clerks  in  some  of  the  towns.  In 
the  meantime  a  stay  upon  the  former  order  had  been 
obtained;  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  these  returns 
were;  wild  rumors  were  afloat  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
been  stolen;  some  charged  that  they  had  been  destroyed; 
at  least  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  they  were,  but  the 
Court  was  trying  to  determine.  A  few  days  later  these 
returns  were  exhibited  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at 
Albany  and  were  sent  by  special  messenger  and  placed  in  a 
safe  in  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The 
supervisor  of  the  third  ward  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  who 
it  was  claimed  had  been  a  party  instrumental  in  secreting 
the  returns,  was  ordered  before  Justice  Kennedy  and  held 
in  the  sum  of  $1,500  bail,  to  answer  a  charge  of  criminal 
contempt  of  an  order  of  the  Court. 

The  Governor  ordered  an  extraordinary  special  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  held  in  Onondaga  county, 
designating  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  of  New  York  city,  to 
preside.  From  this  Court  was  obtained  an  order  for  the 
board  of  canvassers  to  show  cause  why  a  recanvass  of  the 
vote  for  State  Senator  should  not  be  made,  basing  the 
order  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  alleged,  in  papers  upon 
which  the  application  was  made,  that  1,'^5''2  of  the  ballots 
east  for  Mr.  Peck  did  not  bear  the  proper  official  endorse- 
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ment  as  required  by  the  statute.  During  all  of  this  time 
these  two  Courts  were  busy,  having  motions  returnable 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The  contest  grew  more 
bitter;  charges  and  counter-charges  were  made;  by  some 
the  Governor  was  severely  criticised,  by  others  upheld. 
It  was  a  legal  political  fight  over  the  result  of  the  ballot 
at  an  election  without  parallel  in  the  State.  Upon  one 
of  the  hearings  in  Court.   Mr.   Justice   Kennedy  stated, 

r>  *■' 

from  the  bench,  to  Mr.  Louis  Marshall,  an  attorney 
appearing  before  him  in  the  matter:  "  The  action  of  the 
Governor  is  corrupt,  dishonest  and  disreputable  ;  a  piece 
of  chicanery  and  trickery  worthy  of  him.  'Tis  true,  'tis 
pity;  and  pity  'tis  true!  I  take  Judicial  notice,  Mr. 
]\Iarshall.  that  you  arc  a  man  of  honor  and  entitled  to 
respect;  I  wish  I  might  say  as  much  of  the  Executive  of 
the  State."  Subsequently  the  supervisor  was,  by  Justice 
Kennedy,  found  guilty  of  criminal  contempt,  sentenced  to 
serve  30  days  in  the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $250.  Within  \i  hours  from  the  time 
the  sentence  was  imposed  a  pardon  was  granted  by  the 
Governor  and  tFie  supervisor  released  from  imprisonment. 
The  county  clerk  was  removed  from  his  office  by  the 
Governor  and  a  Democrat  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  removed  county  clerk  had  been  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer,  with  a  good  record,  but  was  unable  to  obev  the 
directions  of  the  Court  and  the  Executive  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  fell  between  the  breastworks  of  the  two  forces,  an 
innocent  victim  of  a  political  war.  In  December  of  that 
year  the  question  of  the  ballots  was  submitted  to  the  Court 
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of  Appeals,  a  decision  rendered,  and  by  a  divided  Court  of 
four  to  three  these  ballots  were  declared  to  be  illegal  and 
should  not  be  counted.  This  decision  insured  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Nichols  and  defeated  Mr.  Peck,  and  that  is  as 
near  as  Cortland  county  has  come  to  having  one  of  its 
citizens  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  over  30  years. 

However,  the  county  has  frequently  been  honored 
by  the  public  service  of  some  of  its  citizens  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  county  the  Honorable  Samuel  Nelson,  a  renowned 
jurist,  became  the  successor  of  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Marcy  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the  State.  Later 
he  became  chief  justice  of  the  State  and,  by  appointment, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  held  by  him  with  great  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. Justices  Gray  and  Shankland  were  one-time 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Horatio 
Ballard  and  Henry  S.  Randall  secretaries  of  state,  and 
the  Honorable  R.  Holland  Duell  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. The  successful  journalist,  Thurlow  Weed  ;  the 
distinguished  writer,  traveler  and  lecturer.  Rev.  E.  G. 
Holland  ;  the  learned  scholar,  educator  and  instructor, 
Andrew  D.  White;  the  skillful  artist,  Francis  B.  Carpenter, 
who  with  brush  has  put  upon  canvas  the  much  admired 
portraits  of  many  public  men,  have  at  one  time  been  among 
its  residents  and  perhaps  here  formed  ideas  and  mapped 
out  a  course  which,  traveled  in  after  years,  brought  them 
to  the  high  position  of  masters  in  their  life  work. 

Of  a  later  day  the  Honorable  Daniel  S.   Lamont.  one 
time  editor  of  the  Cortland  Democrat,  engrossing  clerk  in 
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the  Assembly,  clerk  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
private  secretary  of  the  Governor,  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  member  of  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  was 
a  resident  of  the  county.  His  rapid  rise  in  political  prefer- 
ment was  phenomenal,  and  his  seemingly  untimely  death, 
occurring  at  a  time  just  a  little  past  the  noon  hour  of  life, 
deprived  the  country  of  the  further  services  of  an  honorable, 
successful  and  useful  citizen.  Today  the  eminent  jurist 
and  statesman.  Honorable  Alton  B.  Parker,  once  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  also  the  Honor- 
able Nathan  L.  Miller,  former  comptroller  of  the  State, 
now  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  two  sons  of  the 
county  to  whom  the  people  refer  with  just  pride.  Cer- 
tainly this  roll  shows  that  the  little  county  of  Cortland  has 
contributed  to  the  public  service  of  the  country  men  of 
high  character  and  respectability. 

The  political  development  of  the  county  at  this  time 
is  for  the  better.  This  result  has  not  been  brought  about 
alone  by  the  leaders  of  any  one  party,  but  by  the  efforts 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Says  one,  "  Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  a  Nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws."  With  equal  force  might  one  say,  "  Show  me  the 
men  in  official  life  who  have  had  the  strong,  moral  support 
of  a  community,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  people 
they  are."  Grover  Cleveland  and  William  McKinley, 
as  Presidents,  and  Charles  E.  Hughes,  as  Governor, 
always  received  a  strong  support  from  this  people  at  the 
ballot  box,  and  these  men  in  their  official  life  measured  up 
to  their  standard  of  honest  and  efficient  public  servants. 
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The  demand  today  is  for  clean  and  honest  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  all  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
people  have  relegated  to  the  past  the  Jacksonian  doctrine 
that  "  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  and  have  taken 
up  the  more  recent  and  much  preferred  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  that  "  Public  office  is  a  public  trust."  The 
day  of  political  mass  meetings,  torch-light  processions, 
wide-awake  organizations,  is  largely  a  feature  of  the  past. 
The  call  for  the  spell-binder  is  not  as  loud  as  in  former 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  voters  have  refused  to  be  led 
like  dumb,  driven  cattle  to  the  polls,  but  have  resolved  to 
be  the  heroes  in  the  strife,  and  so  in  the  home,  in  the  place 
of  business,  upon  the  street,  they  read  and  think  for 
themselves,  talk  with  one  another,  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions, become  independent  and  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  as  their  conscience  may  dictate.  In  a  great  measure 
the  newspaper  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  this 
changed  condition.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  people  patriotically  love  their  county  with  a  feeling  that 
is  kin  to  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Avingon,  France, 
lived  and  died  a  man  who  was  a  poet,  writer  and  scholar, 
a  man  beloved  by  his  people.  In  his  boyhood  days  he 
had  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Malemort.  from  which 
place,  when  a  young  man,  he  went  out  into  the  world  and 
by  his  genius  became  a  great  man.  His  dying  request 
was  that  his  final  resting  place  should  l>e  in  the  little  bury- 
ing ground  in  the  village  of  his  boyhood  days.  It  was  a 
modest,  sorrying  funeral  procession  that  one  day  marched 
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through  the  village  street,  the  casket  raised  to  the  shoulders 
of  some  of  the  citizens,  the  others  following,  lovingly  laden 
w  ith  flowers  to  be  strewn  within  and  upon  the  newly-made 
grave,  and  so  they  went  up,  where  the  road  grows  steep, 
to  the  Campo  Santo  of  ^lalemort,  and  there  they  buried 
Felix  Gras,  the  man  who  sang  so  sweetly: 

"  I  love  iny  \'illai;e.  more  than  thy  Villacjc. 
I  love  my  Province,  more  than  thy  Province, 
I  love  France  best  of  all." 

With  love  for  hoinc.  with  a  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, with  bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Nation,  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  native  land,  tlic 
people  of  the  county  now  say  to  the  outside  world: 

"  I  love  my  County,  more  than  tiiy  County, 
I  love  my  State,  more  than  thy  State. 
I  love  my  Country  more  than  all." 

And  this  patriotic,  liberty-loving  spirit  exemplifies, 
in  a  high  degree,  a  true  type  of  American  citizenship. 

County  Officers 

county  judges  and  surrogates 

(R)  Ahram  P.  Smith 1877 

(D)  Stratton   S.  Knox 1883 

(R)  Joseph  E.  Eggleston 1889 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Byron   A.  Benedict 1879 

(D)   Irving  II.  Palmer 1882 

(R)  Horace  L.  Bronson 1885 

(R)   Jerome  Squires 1891 

(R)  Miles  E.  Burlingame 189-1 

(Ind.  R.  and  D)  Edwin  Duffey 1897 
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(R)  Thomas  H.  Dowd  1900 

(R)  Levi  R.  Chase 1906 

(D)  Edward  W.  Hyatt  1909 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)  Howard  J.  Harriiiirton 1879 

(D)   R.  Walworth  Bourne 1882 

(R)  William  H.  Moriran 1885 

(R)   Hubert  T.  Bushnell 1888 

(R)  Stephen  K.  Jones 1891 

(R)  Ephraim  C.  Palmer 1894 

(Ind.  R  and  D)   Hubert  T.  Bushnell 1897 

(R)   Otis  D.  Patrick 1900 

(D)  Luke  J.  McEvoy 1906 

SHERIFFS 

(R)   Gerret  S.  Van  Hoesen 1879 

(R)  Harlow  G.  Borthwick 1882 

(R)   Gerret  S.  Van  Hoesen 1885 

(R)  Harlow  G.  Borthwick 1888 

(R)   John  Miller 1891 

(R)  Adam  Hilsinger 1894 

(Ind.  R  and  D)  Arthur  E.  Brainard 1897 

(R)  Aaron  R.  Overton   1900 

(R)  Eber  J.  Bowdish 1903 

(D)   John  A.  Wayle 1906 

(R)   Jerry  L.  Eades 1909 
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CHAPTER   XII 

24th  Congressional  District 

By  Lafayette  B.  Gleason 

BY  the  Congressional  apportionment  of  1901,  the 
counties  of  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie  and 
Ulster  comprise  the  Twenty-fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  The  interests  of  the  district  are  largely 
agricultural,  although  it  embraces  the  cities  of  Kingston 
ancl  Oneonta,  where  manufacturing  interests  are  pre- 
dominant. Schoharie  and  Otsego  are  among  the  largest 
of  the  hop-producing  counties  of  the  State,  while  Dela- 
ware ranks  second  among  the  agricultural  counties  of  the 
United  States.  Ulster,  although  largely  agricultural,  has 
large  cement  interests,  cigar  and  paper  manufactories, 
and  many  other  diversified  industries. 

Politically,  the  district  is  strongly  Republican,  al- 
though the  county  of  Schoharie  is  reliably  Democratic. 
After  the  formation  of  the  district,  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  from  the  various  counties  met  at  Albany 
and  a  basis  of  representation  in  the  Senatorial  convention 
was  finally  adopted,  by  which  Delaware,  Otsego  and 
Ulster  each  have  ten  delegates,  while  Schoharie  has  eight 
delejrates.  In  Democratic  Confjressional  conventions  each 
of  the  counties  has  equal  'representation. 
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At  the  first  Congressional  convention,  held  in  the 
city  of  Oneonta,  the  Republicans  nominated  jNIr.  George 
J.  Smith,  of  Kingston,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  that 
city,  and  the  Democrats  nominated  Clifford  Champion, 
an  editor,  residing  at  Stamford,  Delaware  county. 

At  the  general  election  jNIr.  Smith  received  26,842 
votes,  Mr.  Champion  20,045,  Ira  S.  Jarvis  1,221,  thereby 
electing  Mr.  Smith  by  a  plurality  of  6,797. 

Mr.  Smith  served  his  district  acceptably,  and  dele- 
gates were  elected  favorable  to  his  renomination  in  1904, 
but  owing  to  ill-health  Mr.  Smith  declined  the  renomina- 
tion, and  the  Republicans  thereupon  nominated  Mr. 
Frank  J.  LeFevre,  a  banker  of  New'  Paltz,  Ulster  county, 
who  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  30,980  to  1,470  votes 
for  George  AV.  Ostrander,  Prohibitionist,  the  Democrats 
making  no  nomination. 

The  delegates  who  represented  the  district  at  the 
Republican  national  convention  in  1904  were  Gilbert 
D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston,  and  George  I.  Wilber,  of 
Oneonta.  The  alternates  were  Martin  Cantine,  of  Saug- 
erties,  and  E.  R.  Ford,  of  Oneonta.  The  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1904  were:  Elliott 
Danforth  and  O.  N.  Kellogg;  alternates,  John  A.  O'Hara 
and  Harry  B.  Winters. 

In  1906,  the  Republicans  nominated  Mr.  George 
W.  Fairchild,  of  Oneonta,  Otsego  county,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Oneonta  Herald.  The  Democratic 
nominee  was  Walter  Scott,  of  Oneonta,  who  was  endorsed 
by   the   Independence   League   and    Prohibition   parties, 
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and  also  by  the  United  Citizens'  party  of  Delaware  county. 
Mr.  Fairchild  received  24,474  votes,  Mr.  Scott  received 
20,681  Democratic  votes,  896  Prohibition  and  1,638 
Independence  League  votes,  Mr.  Faircliild's  majority 
being  1,259  over  the  combined  votes  of  all  parties. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Fairchild  was  renominated.  The 
Democrats  nominated  G.  Hyde  Clark,  of  Cooperstown, 
and  George  W.  Ostrander  was  nominated  by  the  Inde- 
pendence League  party.  The  vote  was:  Mr.  Fairchild, 
28,496;  Mr.  Clark,  23,059;  Mr.  Ostrander,  1,437;  Mr. 
Fairchild's  plurality  being  5,437. 

The  delegates  to  the  Re])ublican  national  convention 
in  1908  were  J.  Duncan  Lawrence,  of  Bloomville,  Dela- 
ware county,  and  Gilbert  D.  B.  Ilasbrouck,  of  Kingston, 
the  alternates  being  Richtmeyer  Hubbell,  of  Schoharie, 
and  Martin  Cantine,  of  Saugerties.  The  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  convention  were  Everett  Fowler,  of  Kingston, 
and  G.  H.  Clark,  of  Cooperstown,  the  alternates  being  C. 
O.  Williams,  of  Central  Bridge,  and  Bruyn  Hasbrouck, 
of  New  Paltz. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Fairchild  was  again  renominated  by 
the  Republicans,  the  Democratic  nominee  being  George 
M.  Palmer,  of  Cobbleskill,  in  Schoharie  county.  The 
vote  of  the  district  was:  Mr.  Palmer  22,416,  Mr.  Fair- 
child  23,636,  Mr.  Fairchild's  majority  being  1,220. 

The  district,  since  its  organization,  has  been  repre- 
sented on  the  Republican  State  committee  by  Reuben  L. 
Fox,  who  was  elected  in  1902  and  re-elected  in  1904,  and 
who  was  the  secretary  of  the  committee  during  these  years. 
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In  1906,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Tennant,  of  Schoharie 
county,  was  elected  member  of  the  State  committee,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1908  by  L.  Duncan  Lawrence,  of  Dela- 
ware county,  who  was  succeeded  in  1910  by  Philip  Elting, 
of  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  the  present  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Fox  was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  by  Lafayette  B.  Gleason,  of  Delhi,  Delaware 
county,  who  is  the  present  secretary  of  that  committee. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Democratic  State  committee  is  elected 
from  Senatorial  and  not  Congressional  districts,  the 
names  are  not  here  given. 

During  Mr.  Fairchild's  term  as  Congressman,  bills 
have  been  passed  making  appropriations  for  a  lighthouse 
at  Kingston  and  a  public  building  at  Oneonta,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts  the  tariff  on  hops  was  increased 
and  the  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers was  defeated,  Mr.  Fairchild  being  selected  by 
the  agricultural  interests  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
of  this  measure. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

Dutchess  County 

By  Edmund  Platt 

Editor  of  the  Poughieepiie  Eagle 

DUTCHESS  was  one  of  the  original  counties  of 
the  province,  or  colony,  of  New  York,  created 
by  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1683.  It  was 
at  that  time,  however,  a  mere  legislative  division  of  unim- 
proved and  unoccupied  territory.  So  far  as  can  be  now 
ascertained,  there  were  not  above  one  or  two  families, 
squatters,  of  white  people  within  its  boundaries  at  that 
time,  although  it  then  included  all  of  w'hat  is  now-  Putnam 
county  and  a  part  of  southern  Columbia.  It  was  not  until 
1713  that  the  county  had  a  separate  organization,  and  not 
until  1717  that  a  county  seat,  the  then  little  hamlet  of 
Poughkeepsie,  was  chosen.  The  earliest  settlers  were 
Dutch  and  a  few  French  Huguenots  scattered  along  the 
river  front,  but  English  settlers  were  not  far  behind  them. 
The  county  grew  very  slowly  until  about  1750,  when 
English  settlers,  or  settlers  of  English  descent,  came  in 
considerable  numbers  from  New  England  and  from 
Long  Island  into  the  interior  of  the  county. 

Although  Dutchess  was  not  the  scene  of  any  actual 
conflicts  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  of  paramount 
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importance  to  the  State  and  to  the  struggHng  American 
forces.  It  paid  more  taxes  than  any  other  county  after 
New  York  had  been  occupied  by  the  British  and  furnished 
more  suppHes  to  the  army.  Its  mihtia  regiments  were 
called  out  many  times  because  of  alarms  in  the  Highlands 
or  to  take  the  place  of  Continental  trooj^s  hurried  by 
Washington  to  where  there  were  points  of  danger.  After 
the  raid  of  General  Vaughn,  which  resulted  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie  became  the  State  capital 
and  there  the  State  offices  were  established  until  1783, 
when  New  York  was  evacuated.  A  group  of  brilliant 
lawyers  was  drawn  there  at  that  time,  including  John  Jay, 
Egbert  Benson,  and,  a  little  later,  James  Kent,  the  greatest 
of  American  commentators  on  the  law,  who  made  his 
home  in  Poughkeepsie  for  ten  years.  During  the  period 
following  the  Revolution  the  greatest  event  was  the  con- 
vention at  the  Poughkeepsie  court-house,  at  which  the 
delegates  of  the  State  of  New  York  debated  for  two 
months  and  finally  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1788.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  John  Jay  Avere  the 
principal  advocates  of  the  Constitution  and  had  the  task 
of  overcoming  and  convincing  a  large  hostile  majority 
led  by  Governor  George  Clinton,  Melancthon  Smith 
and  the  Federal  delegates,  Yates  and  Lansing. 

The  county  was  of  rather  strong  Federalist  leanings 
for  many  years,  almost  down  to  the  "  hurrah  "  campaign 
of  Andrew  Jackson  in  18"28.  Sometimes  Republican 
(Democratic)  congressmen  were  elected,  but  the  Federal- 
ists,   with    few    exceptions,  elected    their    assemblymen. 
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The  few  Democratic  congressmen  included  several  who 
attained  national  reputation.  Among  them  was  General 
James  Tallmadge,  who  in  1819  moved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  resolution  excluding  slavery  from  the 
territory  of  Missouri,  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  IS'^O.  During  the  War  of  1812  the 
county  had  Federalist  re|)rcsentatives  in  Congress,  anfl 
they  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  war.  The 
panic  of  1837  jarred  Dutchess  away  from  the  Jackson 
party  and  into  the  Whig  columns,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge, of  Poughkeepsie,  became  the  leader  in  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  Democratic  faction  known  as  Con- 
servatives, in  opposition  to  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Tallmadge's  opposition  to  Van  Buren  soon  threw  him 
into  the  Whig  ranks,  and  the  Whigs  carried  the  county 
with  few  exceptions  as  long  as  they  maintained  an  organ- 
ization. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  tlu- 
county  of  Dutchess  at  nearly  every  election  cast  its  votes 
for  Repul)lican  candidates,  and  the  Congressional  district, 
which  for  many  years  comprised  only  the  counties  of 
Dutchess  and  Columbia,  has  had  but  two  Democratic 
representatives  since  the  war,  until  the  election  of  R.  E. 
Connell,  a  Democrat,  in  1910. 

The  most  prominent  and  best  known  of  recent  poli- 
ticians in  Dutchess  county  was  undoubtedly  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Ketcham,  who  served  through  the  Civil  War  as 
colonel  of  the  Dutchess  county  regiment  (150th  N.  Y. 
Vols.)  and  then  in  186-i  was  elected  to  Congress.     With 
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the  exception  of  four  terms,  he  served  the  district  con- 
tinuously until  his  death,  which  occurred  only  two  or 
three  days  before  election  in  1906,  while  he  was  candidate 
for  another  term.  The  exceptions  in  this  long  service 
of  General  Ketcham  were  made  by  the  elections  of  1872 
and  1874,  1892  and  1894.  1872  was  the  year  of  the 
Greeley  defection,  and  John  O.  Whitehouse,  a  wealthy 
shoe  manufacturer  in  Poughkeepsie,  became  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  against  Ketcham  and  beat  him,  the  only 
time  the  General  was  ever  beaten.  The  fabulous  sums 
of  money  used  in  that  election  are  still  talked  about  among 
local  politicians.  Ketcham  did  not  run  against  White- 
house  in  1874,  but  in  1876  came  to  the  front  again  and 
served  continuously  until  the  election  of  1892,  when  he 
thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and  allowed 
Jacob  Le  Fevre,  of  Ulster  county,  to  become  the  standard 
bearer.  Ulster  had  at  that  time  been  added  to  Dutchess 
and  Columbia  to  form  the  Congressional  district  and  was 
a  somewhat  uncertain  political  quantity.  Le  Fevre  car- 
ried it,  however,  and  was  elected  by  good  majorities  both 
in  1892  and  1894.  At  the  next  apportionment  Ulster 
was  taken  from  the  district  and  Greene  was  added. 

General  Ketcham  would  perhaps  not  have  retired  in 
1892  had  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  popular  up- 
heaval occasioned  by  the  outrageous  stealing  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Democrats  in  1891.  In  the  election  of  1891,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  Democrats  carried  the  Assembly 
and  lacked  but  two  or  three  votes  in  the  Senate.  Gilbert 
A.  Dean,  cantlidate  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Dutchess- 
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Columbia  district,  was  clearly  elected  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  but  the  Democratic  canvassers  discovered  that 
some  of  the  ballots  cast  in  the  town  of  Red  Hook  contained 
black  ink  marks,  made  by  the  pulling  up  of  printers' 
quads  or  spaces  in  the  printing.  This  was  reported  to 
James  W.  Hinkley,  then  the  Democratic  leader  in  Dutch- 
ess, who  consulted  his  lawyers  and  reported  it  to  Governor 
David  B.  Hill.  The  result  was  that  those  ballots  were 
thrown  out  as  marked  for  identification.  Of  course,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  marked  for 
such  purpose,  for  the  marking  was  clearly  done  in  the 
printing,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  carelessness,  but  some- 
thing which  happens  in  every  printing  office  every  day. 
The  throwing  out  of  the  quad-marked  ballots  gave  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  candidate.  Edward  B.  Osborne, 
a  veteran  newspaper  editor  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  small 
majority  and,  acting  under  orders,  the  Democratic  board 
of  supervisors  of  Dutchess  county  made  out  a  return  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  State  canvassers,  giving  Osborne  a 
sufficient  majority  of  the  votes  in  this  county  to  insure  his 
election.  Action  was  immediately  brought  before  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  who,  altliough  a  strong  Democrat, 
granted  a  mandamus  compelling  the  granting  of  a  certifi- 
cate to  Dean.  It  is  unnecessary  within  the  compass  of 
this  article  to  go  into  the  details  of  how  the  false  returns 
were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  State  canvassers  and  how 
the  corrected  returns  were  prevented  from  reaching  them, 
or  rather,  how  they  refused  to  recognize  the  corrected 
returns  when  they  did  reach  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  every  member  of  the  State  board  of  canvassers  was 
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later  fined  for  contempt,  and  the  outrageous  action  in  this 
case  had  much  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  Isaac  H.  Maynard 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  with  the  downfall  of  David 
B.  Hill.  The  Dutchess  county  case,  as  it  was  called 
when  in  the  courts,  was  prosecuted  largely  through  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  John  I.  Piatt,  editor  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  Eagle,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Assembly  for 
three  terms  in  the  '80's  and  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  State. 

The  overturn  of  the  Democrats  began  in  the  spring 
of  1892,  when  the  Republicans  regained  control  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Democrats 
who  had  voted  for  the  Osborne  certificate  of  election  were 
defeated.  James  W.  Hinkley,  of  Poughkeepsie,  the 
county  Democratic  leader,  nevertheless  became  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  force  and  ability,  the  proprietor  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
News-Press  and  the  owner  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Electric 
Railway.  Republicans,  during  the  terms  of  Jacob  Le 
Fevre  in  Congress  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  were 
under  the  leadership  of  Lewis  H.  Vail,  but  Robert  H. 
Hunter  had  been  in  the  leadership  before  the  retirement  of 
General  Ketchain,  and  when  the  General  wished  a  re- 
nomination  he  desired  Hunter  again  in  control.  This 
led  to  a  series  of  contested  primaries,  the  first  of  which 
Mr.  Hunter  lost,  but  in  1898  he  came  into  control  of  the 
second  Assembly  district,  and  has  generally  since  then 
been  recognized  as  the  county  Republican  leader,  though 
frequently  not  in  harmony  with  the  organization  of  the 
first  Assembly  district,  led  by  Judge  Samuel  K.  Phillips. 
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Republican  control  of  Dutchess  county  was  not 
menaced  until  1906,  when  the  Chanler  family,  of  Red 
Hook  (Lewis  Stuyvesant  and  Robert  W.  Chanler),  came 
into  local  prominence.  Robert  W.  Chanler  had  defeated 
Francis  G.  Landon  for  re-election  to  the  Assembly  in  the 
second  Assemljly  district  of  Dutchess  in  1904  and  in  1906 
became  candidate  for  sheriff.  The  Rej)ublican  incumljcnt 
of  the  office  at  that  time,  Allen  II.  Ilottinan,  also  of  Red 
Hook,  was  the  last  sheriff  under  the  old  fee  system.  His 
bill  for  1905  under  that  system  had  been  unusually  high, 
amounting  to  something  over  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
A  great  agitation  was  started  over  this  bill,  led  by  the 
Chanlers  and  conducted  by  Frank  Ilasbrouck,  the  pres- 
ent county  judge.  This  agitation  was  successful  in 
arousing  the  people  and  in  obtaining  some  refund  of 
monies.  From  that  time  the  Democrats  have  been  in 
complete  control  of  the  county  and  city  offices,  and  have 
carried  the  county  except  in  the  Presidential  and  Guber- 
natorial elections  of  1908.  At  the  last  election,  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  the  Democrats  elected  an  assemblyman  in 
the  first  Assembly  district,  which  comprises  the  southern 
and  eastern  towns  of  the  county,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  The  second  Assembly  district,  comprising  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie  and  a  few  towns  to  the  northward,  has 
generally  been  Republican,  but  its  lapses  into  the  Demo- 
cratic column  have  been  rather  more  than  occasional. 
The  Democratic  party  at  present  is  led  by  Edward  E. 
Perkins,  county  chairman,  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler, 
member  of  Assembly  and  supervisor,  and  Mayor  John  K. 
Sague,  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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CouNTV  Officers 

COUNTY   JUDGES 

Daniel  W.  Guernsey 1884 

Samuel  K.  Phillips ' 1896 

Frank  Hasbrouck 1908 

SURROGATES 

Horace  D.  Hufcut 1884 

Cyrenus  P.  Dorland 1890 

Willet  E.  Hoysradt 1902 

Charles  A.  Hopkins 1908 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

John  Hackett 1883 

Martin  Heermance 1889 

Horace  D.  Hufcut 1892 

George  Wood 1895 

William  R.  Lee 1901 

John  E.  Mack 1907 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

William  A.  Fanning 1883 

Edward  B.  Osborne 1886 

Theodore  A.  Hoffman 1889 

Storm  Emans 1892 

Theodore  A.  Hoffman 1895 

Frederick  Bostwick 1901 

John  M.  Ham 1907 

SHERIFFS 

James  E.  Dutcher 1883 

Charles  W.  Belding 1886 

J.  W.  Van  Tassell 1889 

William  H.  Bartlett 1892 

J.  S.  Pearce 1895 

Myron  Smith 1898 

Allan  H.  Hoffman 1901 

James  H.  Kipp 1904 

Robert  W.  Chanler 1907 

John  E.  Townsend 1910 

COUNTY    TREASURERS 

George  W.  Chase 1883 

Isaac  W.  Sherrill 1889 

William  Haubennestel 1895 

Charles  H.  Slocum 1907 
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Erie   County 

By  Merton   M.  Wilner 

THE  development  of  the  government  of  Erie  county 
was  along  the  ordinary  lines  fixed  by  State 
laws,  varied  somewhat  by  the  large  and  rapid 
increase  in  urban  jjopulation.  The  number  of  towns 
reached  25  in  1857.  when  Elma  was  created,  and  there 
has  been  no  change  in  their  names  or  geography  since 
then.  The  city  of  Buffalo  at  that  time  contained  13 
wards  and  was  allowed  one  supervisor  from  each.  Jealous 
of  rural  domination,  the  city  in  1S62  obtained  a  law 
o-iving  it  a  supervisor  for  each  election  district,  by  which 
the  number  of  city  supervisors  was  increased  to  31,  al- 
thou'di  until  1853  there  had  been  but  five.  This  seizure 
of  power  by  the  city  led  to  a  compromise  in  1863  by  which 
the  number  of  city  supervisors  was  fixed  at  25,  two  from 
each  ward,  except  the  thirteenth,  which  was  allotted  one. 
The  balance  between  city  and  country,  thus  established, 
has  ever  since  been  maintained,  although  in  1892  the 
number  of  wards  was  increased  to  25,  with  one  super- 
visor from  each.  Two  new  cities  have  since  been  char- 
tered —  Tonawanda,  in  1903,  and  Lackawanna,  in 
1909  —  but  for  purposes  of  county  government  they  are 
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still  parts  of  their  respective  towns,  Tonawanda  and 
West  Seneca,  and  are  represented  by  the  supervisors 
thereof.  The  only  other  imi^ortant  change  in  county 
government  that  has  occurred  was  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  county  auditor,  which  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1896.  Previously  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
county  had  been  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  and  auditing 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  originally  organized  by  act  of 
April  20,  1832,  obtained  the  charter  which  has  largely 
determined  the  character  of  its  government  in  1853. 
The  boundaries  fixed  at  that  time  are  still  maintained  in 
1910.  The  Council  consisted  of  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
26  members,  two  from  each  ward.  It  elected  its  presid- 
ing officer  from  among  its  own  number.  The  charter 
provided  for  the  following  elective  officers:  Mayor, 
recorder,  comptroller,  city  attorney,  street  commissioner, 
city  treasurer,  receiver  of  taxes,  city  surveyor,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  police  justice,  chief  of  police,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  three  assessors  and  eight  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  large  nimiber  of  elective  officers,  both  for 
the  city  at  large  and  the  wards,  should  be  noted.  The 
chief  of  police  was  made  appointive  in  1857.  The  office 
of  recorder  was  soon  dropped.  A  new  charter,  granted 
in  1870,  made  no  general  changes  of  impoi'tance  beyond 
abolishing  the  office  of  receiver  of  taxes,  changing  the 
title  of  surveyor  to  engineer  and  that  of  superintendent 
of  schools  to  superintendent  of  education  and  reducing 
the  number    of    justices    of    the  peace  to  four.      These 
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alterations  show  the  character  of  the  city  government 
as  it  existed  in  1880. 

The  period  was  particuhirly  one  of  railroad  building. 
There  were,  in  1881,  200  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the 
county  outside  the  city,  160  miles  under  construction  and 
210  miles  projected.  Other  great  public  service  cor- 
porations which  have  come  to  bear  an  important  relation 
to  political  development  were  in  process  of  formation. 
The  city  was  lighted  by  three  independent  gas  companies, 
since  consolidated.  The  first  electric  lighting  corporation, 
known  as  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  was  organ- 
ized on  May  1,  1881.  By  July  it  had  13  electric  lamps 
in  use.  The  United  States  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company  appeared  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  in 
June,  1887,  came  the  Thompson-Houston  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Company.  In  1892  all  were  consolidated  into 
the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company.  The  first  fran- 
chise for  a  natural  gas  company  was  not  granted  till 
1886.  The  most  important  street  railway  franchise  had 
been  given  by  the  Legislature  in  1860,  for  a  period  of 
999  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 
This  had  developed  by  1880  into  a  horse-car  system, 
having  about  40  miles  of  track  and  connecting  with 
Black  Rock,  East  Buffalo,  Cold  Spring  and  the  Park. 
The  change  to  electric  power  did  not  begin  till  1888. 
The  present  trunk  sewer  system  was  being  built  in  the 
early  '80's. 

Although  the  work  of  laying  out  the  parks  was  begun 
in  1870,  they  were  still   under  development.     The  first 
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superintendent  was  William  McINIillan,  who  remained 
in  office  until  1898.  A  fountain  now  standing  in  Delaware 
Park  attests  to  the  public's  appreciation  of  his  services. 

The  newspapers  of  Buffalo  were  at  this  time  settling 
into  the  characters  which  have  since  marked  them.  The 
Commercial  Advertiser  had  in  1877  passed  into  the  sole 
ownership  of  James  D.  Warren.  The  Courier  was  then 
edited  by  David  Gray,  who  was  succeeded  in  1882  by 
Joseph  O'Connor,  and  in  1885  by  Edwin  Fleming. 
In  March,  1880,  the  presidency  of  the  Courier  Company 
passed  to  Charles  W.  McCune,  who  was  for  some  years 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  and  a 
political  leader  of  influence.  The  Express  had  in  1878 
come  into  the  ownership  of  James  N.  Matthews.  The 
N^ews  was  first  issued  as  a  daily  by  E.  H.  Butler  on 
October  11,  1880.  The  Times  was  established  as  a 
Sunday  paper  by  Norman  E.  Mack  in  1879  and  became 
a  daily  in  1883.  Two  smaller  dailies,  the  Republic  and 
the  Transcript,  soon  passed  out  of  existence,  as  did  the 
Telegraph,  which  began  a  short  career  in  1883.  There 
were  three  German  dailies  —  the  Demokrat,  the  Freie 
Presse  and  the  Volksfreund.     All  are  still  jiublished. 

On  January  1,  1880,  Alexander  H.  Brush  took  office 
as  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  substantial  manufac- 
turer, who  already  had  served  two  terms  as  Mayor,  1870- 
73.  He  had  declined  a  third  nomination  in  1873,  but 
in  1879  he  was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected  over 
Solomon  Scheu.  who  had  been  his  jiredecessor  in  office. 
The  city  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
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except  the  office  of  comptroller,  which  was  held  by  John 
C.  Sheehan.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
was  Milton  E.  Beebe  and  Alderman  John  White  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  its  leader. 

The  Brush  administration  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  immediately  preceded  and,  in  a  sense,  opened 
the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  greatest  man  whom  Buffalo 
has  developed.  There  were  rumblings  of  the  coming 
political  storm  very  early  in  1880.  Unfavorable  com- 
ment was  provoked  by  the  election  as  city  clerk  of  William 
P.  Burns,  because  he  had  been  elected  by  a  Democratic 
board  two  years  before,  although  he  had  since  changed 
his  politics.  The  police  board  had  become  Democratic 
only  a  few  months  before.  The  election  of  Alayor  Brush 
made  it  again  Republican  and  many  changes  were  made. 

The  Mayor  vetoed  many  acts  of  the  aldermen. 
The  Brush  vetoes  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
the  succeeding  administration,  but  they  were  not  so 
numerous  or  forcible.  The  event  which  had  most  effect 
on  the  following  election  was  the  removal  of  the  street 
commissioner.  Michael  Magher.  Charges  were  made 
against  him  just  as  the  camjjaign  of  1881  was  opening. 
A  committee  of  aldermen  investigated  and  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Mayor  on  October  10th.  The  Mayor, 
after  further  investigation,  reported  that  he  had  certified 
to  incorrect  and  fraudulent  bills  and  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  certain  parties  to  give  them  work  and 
share  in  the  profits  thereof,  and  he  was  removed  from 
office.     But    bv   that   time   the   election   had   been   held. 
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The  aldermen  had  chosen  John  Peterson  to  succeed 
Magher  temporarily,  but  the  Republican  city  convention 
failed  to  nominate  him  for  the  office,  causing  further  ill- 
feeling.  Peterson  ran  as  an  independent  and  received 
enough  votes  to  turn  the  election  to  the  Democratic 
candidate,  John  jNIahoney. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  also  happening  in  the  field 
of  State  and  National  politics  which  were  rushing  the 
Republican  party  to  disaster.  The  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1880  was  remarkable  for  oratory  and  torchlight 
processions.  It  concluded  on  October  28th  with  a  great 
rally  in  a  central  wigwam,  built  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  addressed  by  Conkling  and  Grant.  This  was 
probably  the  greatest  political  demonstration  ever  held 
in  Buffalo.  Erie  county  gave  3,351  plurality  to  the 
Garfield  ticket,  but  Jonathan  Scoville,  Democrat,  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  the  Democrats  gained  one 
assemblyman.  Early  in  January,  1881,  came  the  contest 
in  the  Republican  legislative  caucus  at  Albany  over  the 
candidacy  of  Thomas  C.  Piatt  for  United  States  Senator. 
A  BuflFalo  candidate  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Sher- 
man S.  Rogers,  who  received  ten  votes  in  the  caucus, 
although  he  was  not  supported  by  the  local  organization. 
When  Conkling;  and  Piatt  resigned  from  the  Senate  the 
Stalwart-Half-breed  war  was  raging  in  Erie  county  with 
more  bitterness,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
State.  In  the  contest  for  the  re-election  of  Conkling 
and  Piatt,  the  name  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  again  presented. 
He  got  as  high  as  15  votes. 
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A  fierce  attack  was  made  by  the  Express  on  William 
B.  Sirret,  county  treasurer  and  Republican  State  com- 
mitteeman, who  had  been  in  office  since  1870  and  had 
filled  a  big  place  in  the  politics  of  the  county.  Never- 
theless, the  Republicans  renominated  him.  The  Repub- 
lican city  convention  nominated  Milton  E.  Beebe,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for  Mayor.  The 
Democrats,  entering  the  campaign  with  high  hopes, 
presented  an  irreproachable  ticket,  with  Robert  C.  Titus 
for  senator  and  Henry  R.  Jones  for  county  treasurer, 
while  the  city  convention  placed  at  the  head  of  its  ticket 
the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

At  a  later  stage  in  his  career  the  impression  became 
somewhat  general  outside  of  Buffalo  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  at  this  time  a  comparatively  unknown  lawyer  who 
might  be  glad  of  public  office  to  help  out  the  income 
from  a  moderate  practice.  The  contrary  is  true.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  then  in  the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  & 
Bissell,  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the 
city.  He  had  come  to  Buffalo  as  a  law  student  in  1855 
and  was  admitted  two  years  later.  In  1863  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  term  in  1865  was  nominated  for  district 
attorney,  running  against  his  later  law  partner,  Lyman 
K.  Bass.  He  was  defeated  by  only  602  plurality.  Even 
at  this  time  he  was  referred  to  by  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, the  principal  Republican  newspaper,  as  a  gentleman 
highly  regarded  in  all  the  walks  of  private  life  whom  the 
Advertiser  esteemed  too  much  to  wish  to  see  in  public 
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office  as  a  Democrat.  Five  years  later  the  Democrats 
were  making  a  special  effort  to  elect  William  Williams  to 
Congress.  In  order  to  help  the  ticket  the  party  managers 
desired  to  secure  the  strongest  possible  man  to  run  for 
sheriff.  They  decided  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  man 
who  would  best  meet  the  requirements.  He  did  not 
desire  the  nomination,  but  accepted  it  on  the  assurance 
that  his  candidacy  would  draw  votes  to  the  ticket  and 
help  to  elect  Mr.  Williams.  The  comments  of  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  at  the  time  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
reputation  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  then  attained. 
The  Commercial  Adverfiser,  after  highly  complimenting 
Mr.  Cleveland,  said  that  it  "  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so 
good  a  lawyer  in  making  a  poor,  or  even  a  rich,  sheriff." 
The  comment  of  the  Express  was  of  a  similar  character. 
A  lawyer  of  33,  whose  political  opponents  referred  to  him 
so  courteously  in  1870,  certainly  could  not  have  been  an 
unknown  or  inconsiderable  man  in  1881.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  sheriff  by  403  plurality  over  Colonel  John 
B.  Weber,  and  the  real  purpose  of  his  nomination  was 
also  achieved  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Congress. 
There  are  probably  very  few  persons  outside  of  the 
inner  circle  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Buffalo  friends  who 
know  that  his  personal  ambition  as  an  office-seeker  in 
the  fall  of  1881  was  limited  to  the  humble  office  of  alder- 
man —  salary  $250  a  year.  The  conditions  in  the  board, 
of  which  a  fair  idea  has  been  given,  had  impressed  a  good 
many  people  that  there  was  need  for  reformation.  Mr. 
Cleveland  believed  that  he  might  be  of  some  help  and  he 
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allowed  his  friends  to  know  that,  if  desired,  he  would 
stand  for  alderman  in  the  ninth  ward,  where  he  boarded. 
The  party  managers  considered  the  suggestion  seriously, 
but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  make  better 
use  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  sound 
lawyer  and  an  incorruptible  man,  and  they  believed  they 
could  elect  him  Mayor.  The  convention  was  held  in 
old  St.  James  Hall,  where  the  Iroquois  Hotel  now  stands. 
Mr.  Cleveland  gave  so  little  attention  to  his  political 
prospects  that  after  the  nomination  had  been  made  and 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  notify  him,  it 
found  him  trying  a  law  suit  before  Justice  Haight  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Judge  courteously  adjourned  Court 
to  allow  Mr.  Cleveland  to  attend  the  convention.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  hall  he  protested  that  he  would 
rather  practice  law  and  attend  to  his  own  aflairs.  He 
added  that,  if  he  was  going  on  the  ticket,  he  wished  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  make-up  of  the  rest  of 
it  —  a  privilege  which  was  cheerfully  conceded  to  him. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  hall,  "Sir.  Cleveland  was  intro- 
duced to  the  delegates  and  made  a  short  speech,  which 
for  the  forcefulness  and  directness  of  its  expression  and 
the  soundness  of  its  ideas  well  deserves  preservation  beside 
the  better-known  utterances  of  his  later  life.     He  said: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  informed  tliat  you  iiave 
bestowed  on  me  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Mayor.  It  certainly 
is  a  great  honor  to  be  thought  fit  to  bo  the  chief  officer  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  city  like  ours,  having  such  important  and  varied  interests. 
I  hoped  that  your  choice  might  fall  upon  some  other  and  more  worthy 
member  of  the  city  Democracy,  for  personal  and  private  considera- 
tions have  made  the  question  of  acceptance  on  my  part  a  difficult 
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one.  But  because  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  because  I  think  no  one 
has  a  right,  at  this  time  of  all  others,  to  consult  his  own  inclinations 
as  against  the  call  of  his  party  and  fellow-citizens,  and  hoping  that  I 
may  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  better  rule  in 
municipal  affairs,  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  to  me.  I  believe 
much  can  be  done  to  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  present  load  of 
taxation,  and  that  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  public  expenditures 
will  result  in  a  great  saving  to  the  community.  I  also  believe  that 
some  extravagances  in  our  city  government  may  be  corrected  without 
injury  to  the  public  service.  There  is,  or  there  should  be,  no  reason 
why  the  offices  of  our  city  should  not  be  managed  with  the  same  care 
and  the  same  economy  as  private  interests.  And  when  we  consider 
that  public  officers  are  the  trustees  of  the  people,  and  hold  their 
places  and  exercise  their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  no  higher  inducement  to  a  faithful  and  honest  discharge 
of  public  duty." 

He  continued  in  a  somewhat  more  partisan  strain  to 
promise  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy  an  honest  adminis- 
tration and  to  predict  that,  if  the  opportunity  were  given 
to  fulfill  the  promise,  the  result  would  be  a  party  ascend- 
ancy which  would  be  lasting.  Thus  was  the  principle 
clearly  laid  down  at  the  very  beginning  that  public  office 
is  a  public  trust. 

The  Express,  a  Republican  paper,  promptly  indorsed 
Mr.  Cleveland,  saying: 

"  Grover  Cleveland  is  such  an  unimpeachalile  candidate  for 
Mayor  that  even  the  meanest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the  '  Ring  " 
organs  haven't  a  word  to  say  against  him.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
run  for  responsible  office.  Every  honest  citizen  can  vote  for  him 
without  doubt  or  misgiving." 

It  declared  that  the  city  would  be  to  him  as  a  client  — 
a  phrase  with  which  his  administration  was  often  described 
afterward.       The    Commercial    Advertiser,    the    leading 
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opposition  paper,  merely  said  that  he  was  a  "  wealthy 
old  bachelor  who  is  pretty  well  thought  of." 

The  campaign  was  an  exceptionally  angry  one,  but 
very  little  of  the  prevailing  animosity  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  the  Stahvart-IIalf-breed 
war,  the  star-route  fraud  trials  were  going  on  at  this 
time,  and  there  was  more  talk  of  national  than  of  local 
matters.  There  was  some  attempt  to  arouse  a  racial 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Cleveland,  which  at  this  distance 
looks  very  amusing.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  said 
he  had  stubbornly  refused  to  appoint  Irish  to  jury  duty 
while  he  was  sherifi'  and  that  he  had  "  lordly  "  manners. 
His  plurality  was  3,6^0.  The  city,  however,  gave  1,624 
and  the  county  1,819  yilurality  for  the  Republican  State 
ticket  headed  by  Carr. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  Council  assem- 
bled with  a  Democratic  majority  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  George  W.  Patridge  as  president.  It  was 
satisfied,  however,  to  retain  W.  P.  Burns  as  city  clerk. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  the  new  Mayor 
that  they  were  ready,  and  the  aldermen  settled  back  in 
their  chairs  to  listen  to  tlie  first  of  the  famous  Cleveland 
messages. 

After  some  review  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Cleveland  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  principles 
by  which  he  purposed  to  be  guided.     He  said: 

"  We  hold  the  money  of  the  people  in  our  hands  to  be  used  for 
their  purposes  and  to  further  their  interests  as  members  of  the 
municipality;    and  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  when  any  part  of  the 
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funds  which  the  taxpayers  have  entrusted  to  us  are  diverted  to  other 
purposes,  or  when,  by  design  or  neglect,  we  allow  a  greater  sum  to 
be  applied  to  any  municipal  purpose  than  is  necessary,  we  have,  to 
that  extent,  violated  our  duty.  There  surely  is  no  difference  in  his 
duties  and  obligations  whether  a  person  is  entrusted  with  the  money 
of  one  man  or  of  many.  And  yet  it  sometimes  appears  as  though  the 
office-holder  assumes  that  a  different  rule  of  fidelity  prevails  between 
him  and  the  taxpayers  than  that  which  should  regulate  his  conduct 
when,  as  an  individual,  he  holds  the  money  of  his  neighbor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  successful  and  faithful  administration  of  the 
government  of  our  city  may  be  accomplished  by  constantly  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  are  the  trustees  and  agents  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
holding  their  funds  in  sacred  trust  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit; 
that  we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  render  an  honest  account 
to  them  toucliing  the  manner  of  its  expenditure,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  the  city  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  private  concerns." 

The  message  was  applauded,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  vetoes  began  to  come  in  that  people  fully  realized 
that  he  meant  what  he  said.  The  first  of  these  vetoes 
appeared  at  the  very  next  session.  It  was  on  a  resolution 
appointing  a  keeper  of  the  morgue  and  fixing  his  salary. 
The  next  week  the  Mayor  struck  a  blow  at  a  time-honored 
political  custom  by  vetoing  a  resolution  to  give  each  of 
the  three  German  newspapers  $800  a  year  for  publishing 
a  synopsis  of  the  Council  proceedings  in  German.  The 
charter  gave  him  no  authority  to  enforce  his  recommenda- 
tion that  the  general  city  printing  go  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  the  Council  designated  the  Courier  as  the  official 
paper,  after  the  usual  practice,  but  this  veto  showed  that 
he  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  said.  After  that  there  was 
hardly  a  week  of  the  scant  ten  months  of  the  Cleveland 
administration  which  was  not  marked  by  from  one  to 
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three  vetoes.  An  examination  of  the  record  for  that 
year  shows  the  total  number  to  have  been  43,  not  counting 
a  great  many  building  permits,  which  were  carefully 
examined  and  disapproved  whenever  any  attempt  was 
detected  to  grant  special  privileges  not  permissible  under 
the  ordinances.  He  recognized  neither  party  claims, 
popular  sentiment  nor  personal  friendship  in  i)rotecting 
the  purse  of  his  client,  the  city. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  law  partner,  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  was 
at  that  time  counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
He  secured  from  the  aldermen  the  privilege  of  putting 
a  track  through  Louisiana  Street.  He  did  not  even  ask 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  approve  it,  assuming  that,  owing  to 
their  close  personal  relations,  he  did  not  need  to.  Much 
to  his  chagrin,  Mr.  Cleveland  vetoed  the  resolution.  His 
close  personal  and  political  friend,  Charles  W.  Goodyear, 
organized  a  new  gas  company.  The  Council  passed  a 
franchise  for  it  unanimously,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  vetoed 
it  for  reasons  which  Mr.  Goodyear  himself  later  recog- 
nized as  sound. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Buffalo  vetoes  was  that 
of  the  street-cleaning  contract.  It  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  political  maneuvering  and  had  caused 
much  turmoil,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  among  citizens. 
It  had  finally  been  awarded  to  George  Talbot  at  a  price 
$100,000  higher  than  the  lowest  bid.  There  were  under- 
lying patronage  and  partisan  motives  back  of  the  board's 
action,  though  the  public  reason  assigned  was  that  the 
work  could   not   be  properly   done  for  the  lower  figure 
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offered.       The    ^layer's    message    of    disapproval    dealt 
particularly  with  that  point.     He  said: 

"  This  extreme  tenderness  and  consideration  for  those  who 
desire  to  contract  with  the  city,  and  this  touching  and  paternal 
solicitude  lest  they  should  be  improvidently  led  into  a  bad  bargain  is, 
I  am  sure,  an  exception  to  general  business  rules,  and  seems  to  have 
no  place  in  this  selfish,  sordid  world,  except  as  found  in  the  adminis- 
tration .  of  municipal  affairs.  This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech,  and 
my  objection  to  the  action  of  your  honorable  body,  now  under  con- 
sideration, shall  be  plainly  stated.  I  withhold  my  assent  from  the 
same  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  most  barefaced, 
impudent  and  shameless  scheme  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  worse  than  to  squander  the  public  money.  I  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  this  matter.  There  are  those  whose  votes  were  given  for 
this  resolution  whom  I  cannot  and  will  not  suspect  of  a  willful  neglect 
of  the  interests  they  are  sworn  to  protect,  but  it  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  there  are  influences,  both  in  and  about  your  honoralile 
body,  which  it  behooves  every  honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with 
the  greatest  care." 

The  message  became  known  as  the  "  Plain  Speech 
Veto,"  and  the  echoes  of  it  were  heard  for  years  afterward. 
It  had  the  desired  effect  in  securing  a  proper  award  of 
the  contract  after  some  of  the  honest,  but  misled,  alder- 
men had  arisen  "  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege  " 
and  made  long  and  highly  emotional  explanations  of 
their  previous  action. 

At  this  time  Daniel  Manning  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  and  among  his  friends  was 
Edward  K.  Apgar,  of  Ithaca,  a  man  famous  among 
politicians  for  his  special  hobby  of  reading  newspapers. 
He  had  noticed  and  had  become  interested  in  the  Cleve- 
land vetoes.  Going  to  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Apgar  suggested 
to  him  that  here  was  a  man  who  would    make  a  good 
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candidate  for  Governor.  There  have  been  many  claim- 
ants to  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  Mr.  Cleveland's 
nomination  in  188'2,  and  no  doubt  the  idea  was  launched 
independently  from  several  sources,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Apgar  who  first  called  Mr.  Manning's 
attention  to  the  Buffalo  Mayor.  Nevertheless,  when 
his  friends,  Mr.  Bissell  and  Mr.  Goodyear,  went  to  New 
York  to  see  Mr.  Manning  they  met  a  cold  reception. 
Nor  did  they  receive  more  encouragement  from  Hubert 
O.  Thompson,  who  was  then  leader  of  the  County  Democ- 
racy. No  attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to  reach  the 
Tammany  leaders,  although  later  some  Tammany  sup- 
port was  gained  through  the  efforts  of  William  Dorshcimer, 
ex-lieutenant  governor  and  a  former  resident  of  Buffalo, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Tammany  organization. 
Despite  this  discouragement,  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends 
began  to  canvass  the  western  counties  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  There  it  was  found  that  the  Cleveland  boom 
had  great  popularity.  In  Buffalo,  particularly,  Cleveland 
clubs  were  formed  in  nearly  every  ward  and  Cleveland 
banners  soon  covered  the  city.  When  the  convention 
met  at  Syracuse,  a  solid  group  of  43  delegates  from  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York  was  pledged  to  Cleveland. 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  the  Globe  Hotel.  Mr. 
Cleveland  did  not  go  with  the  delegation,  and  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  among  his  friends  was  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  have  him  come  down.  Mr.  Bissell  and  Mr. 
Goodyear,  however,  thought  otherwise  aufl  took  the 
responsibility  of  telegraphing  him  to  come.     They  met 
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him  at  the  depot  at  iiine  o'clock  and  escorted  him  to  the 
hotel.  He  growled  all  the  way,  saying  they  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing;  they  could  not  get  him  the  nomina- 
tion, and  they  would  better  go  home  and  attend  to  their 
own  business  and  let  him  do  the  same.  A  reception  had 
been  arranged  and  many  delegates  were  brought  in  and 
introduced.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  an  engaging  manner. 
With  every  handshake  there  were  a  few  words  and  a 
question  or  two  about  somebody.  If  he  did  not  know  the 
delegate,  he  knew  or  had  heard  of  somebody  in  the  town 
or  county  which  the  delegate  represented.  The  impres- 
sion made  was  very  favorable.  Men  leaving  the  recep- 
tion were  heard  talking  among  themselves. 

"  I  like  that  fellow." 

"  Darned  if  I  don't,  too." 

"  If  I  didn't  have  a  candidate  in  my  own  county, 
I'd  vote  for  him." 

No  drinks  or  cigars  were  offered,  and  after  the 
reception  Mr.  Cleveland  retired  to  his  room.  The  next 
morning  he  went  home  without  waiting  for  the  result. 

After  the  reception,  H.  D.  Kirkover  stepped  over 
to  the  sumptuous  Flower  headquarters  to  see  what  was 
going  on  there.     Mr.  Flower  buttonholed  him. 

"  Kjrkover,  who  are  you  Buffalo  fellows  going  to 
vote  for  ?  " 

"  Grover  Cleveland." 

"  Yes,  I  know;    but  who's  your  second  choice.?  " 

"  Grover  Cleveland." 

"  But  after  you're  satisfied  that  he  can't  win — after 
you  get  through  voting  for  him — who  next  ?  " 
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"  Grover  Cleveland." 

That  was  the  spirit  with  which  the  43  Cleveland 
delegates  entered  the  convention.  The  nominating  speech 
for  Cleveland  was  made  by  Daniel  N.  Lockwood,  who 
had  also  presented  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  city  convention 
the  year  before.  The  story  of  the  balloting  and  of  the 
stampede  which  followed  the  declaration  of  Albany 
county  for  Cleveland  on  the  third  ballot  is  State,  rather 
than  local,  history.  The  one  thing  which  remains  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  Erie  men  who  organized  and  led 
the  movement  to  nominate  liini  is  that  no  pledges  were 
made  for  him,  no  other  candidates  were  attacked  and 
no  entangling  alliances  were  entered  into. 

In  his  home  city  Mr.  Cleveland  received  the  same 
hearty  support  that  had  been  given  him  as  a  candidate 
for  Mayor.  Both  the  Express  and  the  News  declared 
for  him.  His  indorsement  by  independent  citizens  outside 
the  ordinary  political  and  newspaj)er  fields  was  still  more 
significant.  A  feature  of  the  campaign  was  a  letter  of 
protest  against  the  Republican  State  ticket  signed  by 
several  hundred  Buffalo  Republicans.  Mr.  Cleveland 
carried  the  county  by  7,340  plurality.  On  November 
20th  he  sent  to  the  aldermen  his  last  local  veto.  It  was 
on  a  resolution  to  pay  the  counsel  fees  of  the  former  city 
attorney,  incurred  during  his  investigation  in  the  preced- 
ing administration.  Accompanying  it  was  the  following 
brief  message  : 

"  I  hereby  resign  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and 
respectfully  ask  that  such  resignation  be  accepted  by  your  honorable 
bodv." 
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The  Cleveland  regime  in  Buffalo  was  ended. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Council 
designated   January  9,    1883,   as  the  date  for  a  special 
election    to    fill    the    vacancy    and    appointed    Alderman 
Marcus  M.  Drake  to  act  as  INIayor  during  the  interim. 
He   resigned,    however,    on    December   2'-2d   to   accept   a 
re-election  as  alderman.     The  Council  then  designated 
Harmon  S.  Cutting,  Mr.  Cleveland's  secretary,  as  acting 
Mayor.     For  the  special   election   the   Democrats   nom- 
inated  John  B.   Manning  and  the  Republicans  Robert 
R.    Hefford.      Mr.    Manning    received    11,016    votes    to 
7,331    for   his   opponent.     He  was   a   brother   of   Daniel 
Manning^,  the  Democratic  State  leader,  and  had  been  in 
the    malting    and    commission    business    in    Buffalo    for 
about  20  years.     The  principal  source  of  trouble  in  the 
Manning     administration     w^as    the     lighting      problem, 
although  electric  lights  had  made  their  appearance  only 
two   years    before.     The    Mayor   vetoed    three    different 
electric-light  and  two  gas  contracts  during  his  year  of 
office.     It  may  be  mentioned  for  comparison  with  present 
conditions  that  one  of  these  vetoed  contracts  provided 
that  the   price   of  gas   to   private   consumers   should   be 
reduced    to    $1.80    net.     Another    INIanning    veto    worth 
noting  was  of  a  grant  to  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  to 
lay  tracks  on  the  sea-wall  strip.     The  sea-wall  strip  is 
still,  in  1910,  one  of  Buffalo's  unsolved  but  just-about- 
to-be-settled    problems.       The    police    law    of    1880   was 
amended  in  1883,  restoring  the  old  system. 

Mr.   Manning  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,   but 
the  leaders  of  his  party  were  against  him.     There  was  a 
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split  in  the  city  committee  and  separate  primaries  were 
held.  The  majority  faction  nominated  a  full  ticket, 
with  Jonathan  Scoville  for  Mayor.  ]Mr.  Manning  was 
nominated  independently.  The  Republican  convention 
named  Norris  Morey,  but  he  declined,  and  the  city  com- 
mittee chose  Josiah  Jewett,  a  stove  manufacturer  and  a 
man  of  large  business  interests.  Although  Mr.  Manning 
had  received  G,000  votes  in  the  primaries,  he  had  only 
1.400  in  the  election,  and  ^Ir.  Scoville  won  by  162 
plurality. 

Mayor  Scoville  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  car-wheel 
manufacturing  business  and  had  served  a  term  in  Con- 
gress. His  administration  was  a  period  of  political 
peace.  The  local  Democracy  was  in  control  of  the  old 
friends  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  C.  W.  Goodyear,  Wilson 
S.  Bissell,  Daniel  N.  Lockwood  and  General  Peter  C. 
Doyle  as  the  principal  leaders.  The  war  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  died  out.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  President  aroused  great  local  interest,  and 
when  he  visited  the  city  during  the  campaign  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  But,  despite  his  popularity 
as  a  candidate  for  Mayor  and  for  Governor,  as  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  he  failed  to  carry  either  the  city  or  the 
county,  losing  the  one  by  1,053  and  the  other  by  1,-190 
plurality.  The  Assembly  elections  were  notable  this 
year  for  the  appearance  of  William  F.  Sheehan,  then  but 
25  years  old,  who  carried  the  first  district  and  began  a 
political  career  that  was  to  make  him  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  State. 
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The  administration  of  Mayor  Scoville  is  particularly 
important  for  the  introduction  in  Buffalo  of  the  merit 
system  of  civil  service  appointments.  A  strong  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  had  been  formed  in  1880, 
and  when  the  first  State  commission  was  named  by  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland,  Henry  A.  Richmond,  of  Buffalo,  was 
one  of  its  members.  Mayor  Scoville  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  reform  with  some  misgiving.  In  his 
opening  message  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  year  before  had  adopted  an  act  for  its 
application  to  cities  of  50,000  population,  but  its  intro- 
duction locally  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor. 
He  said  that  no  step  should  be  taken  without  the  fullest 
investigation  and  after  the  most  careful  deliberation. 
He  felt  disposed  to  defer  any  recommendation  for  the 
present.  Nevertheless,  within  three  weeks  he  sent  to 
the  Council  a  set  of  regulations  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  That  first  city  civil  service  act  was  not  a  very 
long  step  forward.  It  authorized  mayors  in  their  dis- 
cretion to  prescribe  regulations  and  to  employ  suitable 
persons  to  conduct  inquiries  into  the  fitness  of  candidates 
in  respect  to  character,  knowledge  and  ability,  but  it 
specifically  exempted  all  elective  officers,  all  officers  having 
the  immediate  custody  of  public  money  for  the  security 
of  which  a  superior  had  given  bonds,  and  all  officers  of 
the  police,  health,  fire,  educational  and  law  departments. 
The  Mayor  further  exempted  his  own  appointees  and 
those  of  the  Common  Council.  The  law  cannot  be  said 
to  have  become  firmlv  established  until  1890. 
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The  Democratic  conventions  in  1885  were  controlled 
by  the  Cleveland  Democracy,  which  had  now  become 
the  name  of  a  strong  political  club.  The  nominee  for 
Mayor  was  William  P.  Taylor,  who  had  risen  from  an 
operator  to  general  superintendent  of  the  Canada  Southern 
Railroad  and  had  recently  retired  to  enter  business. 
The  Republicans  turned  again  to  an  old  favorite,  Philip 
Becker,  who  must  always  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
very  strong  factors  in  the  development  of  the  city.  He 
had  come  to  Buffalo  as  a  German  immigrant  at  the  age 
of  17  and  had  started  to  work  in  a  grocery  store  at  $4  a 
month.  By  the  time  he  was  24  he  had  a  grocery  business 
of  his  own,  which  steadilv  grew  into  one  of  the  big  mer- 
cantile  houses  of  the  city.  He  had  served  a  term  as 
Mayor  in  1870-77  and  had  been  defeated  for  re-election 
at  that  time.  He  proved  a  strong  candidate  in  1885, 
winning  by  2,673  plurality. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration.  Mayor 
Becker  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Council, 
which  was  Democratic,  over  the  granting  of  a  franchise 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Company.  In  iNIarch,  1886,  the 
aldermen  passed  a  grant  which  was  virtually  without 
restrictions  beyond  requiring  the  Company  to  repair 
any  damage  it  might  do  to  the  streets.  There  was  no 
compensation  to  the  city  except  a  clause  that  the  price 
of  gas  to  the  municipality  should  be  10  per  cent,  less  than 
to  other  consumers.  No  price  limit  was  fixed,  nor  was 
the  Company  even  required  to  make  a  uniform  price  to 
all    customers.       A    few    aldermen    fought    for    greater 
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restrictions.  The  Mayor  vetoed  the  grant,  but  the 
Council  passed  it  over  his  veto.  Then  the  Mayor  took 
a  more  drastic  step,  refusing  to  approve  the  bond  of  the 
Company  or  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  franchise 
until  its  legality  should  be  judicially  determined.  This 
forced  concession,  and  on  April  12th  the  grant  was 
amended  by  adding  a  provision  for  purchase  at  the  end 
of  20  years  and  restricting  the  price  to  not  more  than  75 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  following  year  the 
Mayor,  by  a  judicious  veto,  secured  a  further  amendment 
to  the  grant  prohibiting  discrimination  in  price  between 
customers,  except  to  the  city. 

The  death  in  1886  of  James  D.  Warren  removed 
a  political  leader  of  great  power  and  an  editor  of  high 
reputation.  The  Republican  leadership  of  the  county 
passed  to  his  son,  Orsamus  George  Warren,  who  died 
in  1894.  Another  son,  William  C.  Warren,  succeeded 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  and  soon 
attained  great  political  influence,  serving  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  committee. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  in  1887  opened  a 
series  of  contests  which  were  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Thirteen  Democrats  and  13  Republicans  had  been 
elected.  Control  of  the  board  was  important  because 
the  Council  at  that  time  appointed,  besides  the  president 
and  city  clerk,  many  minor  officials.  This  patronage 
was  worth  fighting  for.  As  the  Democrats  already  had 
the  organization,  the  Republicans  refused  to  go  into  ses- 
sion with  them.     The  plan  failed,  however,  through  the 
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defection  of  Aldermen  White  and  Doyle  of  the  first  ward. 
The  following  year  the  Republicans  elected  14  aldermen 
and  the  Democrats  only  12.  White  and  Doyle,  however, 
again  joined  the  Democrats  and  gave  them  control. 
In  1889  there  were  again  13  Democrats  and  13  Repub- 
licans. This  time  the  contest  was  j)rolonged  for  three 
weeks.  Finally,  Alderman  Baldwin,  Republican,  joined 
the  Democrats  and  again  they  triumphed.  Alderman 
William  Summers  became  president  of  the  board  as  a 
result  of  each  of  these  contests. 

The  election  of  1889  proved  more  favorable  to  the 
Democrats  and  they  were  able  to  organize  the  Council 
of  1890  without  trouble.  Thus  Mayor  Becker  had  a 
hostile  Council  throughout  his  administration. 

The  lighting  problem  caused  Mayor  Becker  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  Up  to  1886  the  price  of  gas  was  $1.45 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  and  of  electricity  55  cents  per  light 
per  night.  There  were  nominally  three  electric  companies 
and  three  gas  companies,  but  all  were  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit identical  bids.  A  concession  was  obtained  in  1886 
under  which  reductions  of  five  cents  per  1,000  feet  for 
gas  and  five  cents  per  light  for  electricity  were  granted 
in  1887  and  1888  and  a  similar  reduction  of  21/^  cents  in 
1889,  Ijut  the  Mayor  was  far  from  satisfied.  lie  particu- 
larly objected  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity 
by  the  city.  The  number  of  electric  lights  during  his 
administration  increased  to  1,223  in  spite  of  numerous 
vetoes. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  there  was  an  investigation  of 
the    superintendent    of    education,    James    F.    Crooker. 
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The  charges  related  to  poHtical  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  The  Mayor  decided  that  they  were 
not  sustained  and  refused  to  suspend  the  superintendent, 
but  there  was  enough  censure  in  his  report  to  cause  the 
aldermen  to  table  it  with  a  direction  that  it  be  not  printed 
in  the  minutes.  They  also  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  ordinances  giving  the  superintendent  very  wide 
discretion  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  fixing 
of  their  salaries.  The  Mayor  vetoed  it,  but  the  aldermen 
repassed  it  over  his  veto.  The  following  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  superintendent 
by  a  charter  amendment  creating  a  board  of  school 
examiners  to  conduct  regular  examinations  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  positions,  thus  adapting  the  principle  of 
the  civil  service  law  to  the  school  department.  The  bill 
went  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  but 
Governor  Hill  failed  to  sign  it  within  the  required  30 
days  after  adjournment.  It  was,  however,  embodied 
in  the  new  charter,  which  was  adopted  soon  afterward, 
and  the  system  thus  established  is  still  in  force.  Mr. 
Crooker  was  triumphantly  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1887, 
and  in  189^2,  when  the  Legislature  became  Democratic, 
he  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

An  attempt,  in  1888,  to  separate  the  police  and 
excise  departments  by  putting  them  under  different 
boards  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  excise  law  was  at  that  time  a  very  important 
part  of  municipal  activity,  being  entirely  in  local  hands. 
The  standard  rate  for  a  bar  license  was  $l'-25  a  year. 
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Mr.  Becker  promised  to  accept  a  renomination  in 
1887  if  it  was  offered  him  by  acclamation  —  a  condition 
which  was  cheerfully  met.  The  Democrats  again  called 
upon  former  Mayor  Solomon  Scheu.  Mr.  Becker  was 
elected  by  474  plurality.  Mr.  Scheu  died  in  November 
of  the  following  year.  Both  parties  put  Erie  county  men 
on  their  State  tickets.  James  H.  Carmichael  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans  for  State  Treasurer  and  Charles 
F.  Tabor  by  the  Democrats  for  Attorney  General.  Both 
carried  the  county  ])y  big  j)luralities,  but  only  Mr.  'I'abor 
was  elected.  The  Republican  State  convention  to  name 
delegates  at  large  to  the  national  convention  was  held 
in  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  famous  Big  Four  — 
Iliscock,  Miller,  Depew  and  Piatt  —  being  chosen.  For- 
mer Senator  D.  H.  McMillan,  of  Buffalo,  was  made  an 
alternate.  Buffalo's  former  devotion  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  again  forgotten  this  year,  Mr.  Harrison  carrying  the 
county  by  '2,0(59,  but  Governor  Hill  obtained  a  plurality 
of  5,049  over  Warner  Miller. 

The  most  far-reaching  act  of  Mayor  Becker's  second 
administration  was  the  creation  of  the  grade  crossings 
commission.  The  danger  to  life  at  the  multitude  of  street 
crossings  had  become  a  serious  problem.  An  act  provid- 
ing for  a  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  railroads  and 
take  charge  of  the  proposed  work  was  adopted  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Assemblyman  Sheehan  in  1888. 
The  law  named  the  commissioners,  with  R.  B.  Adam  as 
chairman.  The  first  contract  with  the  New  York  Central 
was    signed    on    October    14th    of-  the    following  year. 
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Subsequent  enactments  strengthened  the  commission's 
power,  and  it  is  still  in  existence.  It  has  effected  a 
great  public  improvement  without  scandal  and  with 
reasonable  economy. 

Mayor  Becker  was  asked  to  accept  another  nomina- 
tion, but  he  refused,  and  the  Republicans  chose  for  their 
candidate  the  city  treasurer  and  recent  candidate  for 
State  comptroller,  James  H.  Carmicliael.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  Charles  F.  Bishop,  a  prominent  merchant, 
who  had  made  his  entrance  into  politics  two  years  before 
as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  county  treasurer.  The 
Carmicliael  nomination  caused  another  Republican  defec- 
tion. The  Express  bolted  it  openly,  and  Mr.  Bishop  was 
elected  by  5,853  plurality. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  Bishop  administra- 
tion was  the  culmination  of  the  Ions;  struo;gle  for  a  new 
charter.  Mayor  ^Manning  had  urged  the  need  for  one 
as  early  as  1883.  [Mayor  Scoville  had  appointed  a  com- 
mission which  drafted  one,  but  it  was  not  adopted. 
Early  in  Mayor  Becker's  term  conferences  began  among 
representatives  of  civic  bodies,  such  as  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  the  Cleveland  Democracy,  the  Republican 
League,  the  Union  Veteran  Legion,  etc.  By  1889  these 
had  grown  into  the  Citizens'  Association,  composed  of 
representatives  of  no  less  than  24  business,  professional 
and  labor  organizations.  A  new  charter  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature  in  1889,  but  it  failed  to  get  out  of  commit- 
tee. The  next  year  the  bill  was  passed,  but  Governor 
Hill  vetoed  it,  suspecting  a  desire  for  partisan  advantage 
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in  a  provision  which  made  the  board  of  pubHe  works 
elective,  instead  of  appointive.  He  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  single  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
The  Governor's  objection  was  met  in  the  bill  of  1891 
by  providing  for  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  should  be  elected  and  the  other  two  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  but  they  must  not  be  adherents  of  the  same 
political  party.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  charter  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1892.  The  new  board  of  public 
works  took  over  the  street,  engineering,  building  and 
water  departments,  but  the  charter  retained  the  old  feature 
of  a  large  body  of  independent  elective  department  heads. 
The  legislative  branch  was  enlarged  by  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Councilmen,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
elected  at  large.  This  body  reviews  all  acts  of  the  alder- 
men, b>it  cannot  originate  legislation.  The  number  of 
wards  was  increased  to  25,  with  one  alderman  from  each. 
The  term  of  Mayor  and  other  principal  city  officers  was 
lengthened  to  three  years.  It  has  since  been  made  four 
years,  to  conform  with  the  provision  of  the  new  State 
Constitution  separating  State  and  local  elections.  The 
salaries  of  aldermen  and  councilmen  were  raised  to 
$1,000  a  year  and  the  Council  was  deprived  of  most  of 
its  patronage. 

The  consolidation  of  the  street  railways  was  com- 
pleted in  1891.  The  growth  of  the  city  had  caused  an 
imperative  demand  for  better  transportation  facilities, 
and    during    the    '80's    several    companies    appeared    as 
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applicants  for  new  franchises.     In  1887  the  city  offered 
the   franchise   for   Elmwood  Avenue   at   public   auction. 
The  competition  was  strong  and  the  grant  went  to  the 
West  Side  Street  Railway  Company  on  its  agreement  to 
pay  36  per  cent,  of  its  gross  annual  receipts  to  the  city. 
This  Company  was  made  up  principally  of  the  owners  of 
the  existing  lines.     Soon  afterward  it  obtained  a  franchise 
for  a  line  on  Clinton  Street  for  one-sixteenth  of  one  per 
cent,   of  its  gross  annual  receipts.     Demands  for  more 
rapid  transit,  which  originally  centered  on  the  cable  idea, 
became  stronger  after  the  invention  of  the  trolley,  and  in 
1890  the  city  sold  at  auction  a  new  franchise  intended  to 
cover  all  parts  of  the  city  and  to  parallel  and  compete 
with   the   old   system.     The   Buffalo   Electric    &   Cable 
Company  had  asked  for  the  privilege,  but  at  the  bidding 
an  unexpected  rival,  named  the  Crosstown  Street  Rail- 
way   Company,    appeared    and    captured    the    franchise 
on  an  offer  to  pay   11%   per  cent,   of  its  gross  annual 
receipts  to  the  city.     The  old  companies  began  to  move 
for  the  adoption  of  electric  power  and  to  effect  a  firmer 
consolidation.     In   the   meantime,   former  Assemblyman 
A.  W.  Hickman  raised  the  point  that  the  original  grant, 
made  in  1860,  was  really  limited  to  30  years.     The  city 
had   taken   action  to  that  effect  at  the  time,   and   Mr. 
Hickman  argued  that  the  grant  by  the  Legislature  for 
999  years  was  unconstitutional.     He  offered,  if  the  Com- 
mon Council  would  authorize  a  suit,  to  give  a  personal 
bond  for  $3,000  to  indemnify  the  city  against  loss  if  the 
case    should    be    decided    unfavorablv-     The    Common 
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Council  accepted  the  proposition,  but  before  the  issue 
came  to  trial  it  was  suggested  that  the  Mayor  appoint  a 
committee  of  citizens  to  confer  with  the  street  railroad 
officials  to  see  if  satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  reached. 
The  Mayor  designated  John  G.  Milburn,  William  Hen- 
gerer  and  Alexander  H.  Brush.  On  December  24, 
1891,  they  reported  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Milburn  agreement.  Hitherto  a  full  five-cent  fare  had 
been  charged  passengers  transferring  between  the  lines 
of  the  nominally  independent  Crosstown  and  the  old 
companies  and  two  and  three-cent  transfer  charges  were 
collected  on  other  lines.  The  Milburn  agreement  estab- 
lished a  flat  five-cent  fare  with  free  transfers  all  over  the 
city.  Payments  to  the  city  had  varied  from  nothing  to 
36  per  cent.  All  the  roads  being  now  under  the  same 
control,  it  was  agreed  that  the  percentages  should  be  uni- 
form on  the  following  basis:  Two  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
annual  earnings  up  to  $1,500,000;  2}/^  per  cent,  on  earn- 
ings over  $1,500,000  and  less  than  $^2,000,000;  three  per 
cent,  on  earnings  over  $'2,000,000.  These  terms  were 
accepted  and  still  form  the  basis  on  which  Buffalo  street 
railways  hold  their  franchises.  Later  grants  have  been 
made  to  conform  with  them.  In  1895  another  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  competition  by  granting  an  extensive 
franchise  paralleling  existing  lines  to  the  Buffalo  Traction 
Company.  It  was  to  pay  the  Milburn  percentages,  but 
its  privilege  was  limited  to  66  years,  and  a  rebate  arrange- 
ment equivalent  to  a  four-cent  fare  for  regular  passengers 
was  provided.  Before  the  Company  was  fairly  in  operation, 
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it  had  been  acquired  by  its  older  competitor  and  the 
four-cent  fare  provision  was  soon  afterward  abandoned. 

A  strike  of  switchmen  in  the  local  railroad  yards  in 
August,  ISO'-^,  led  to  considerable  rioting  and  brought 
7,000  troops  of  the  National  Guard  to  Buffalo,  but  it  had 
little  political  effect. 

Early  in  1893  Assemblyman  Gallagher  introduced  a 
bill  granting  to  the  Queen  City  Gas  Company  very  broad 
powers  to  lay  mains  and  pipes  in  all  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  Erie  and  Niagara  counties.  The  Common 
Council  offered  the  Company  substantially  the  same 
terms  on  condition  that  Buffalo  be  exempted  from  the 
State  grant,  but  Mayor  Bishop  vetoed  this  proposition 
and  the  bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
The  old  companies  promptly  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to 
$1  net.  The  Queen  City  began  operations  as  an  inde- 
pendent company,  but  in  December,  1897,  it  was  bought 
by  a  holding  company  and  soon  afterward  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  gas  corporations  in  its  present  form  was 
perfected  under  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Gas  Company. 

A  Democratic  majority  in  the  Assembly  of  1891 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  William  F.  Sheehan  to  the 
Speakership.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  received  a  still 
greater  honor,  being  nominated  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Roswell  P.  Flower.  Former 
Mayor  Becker  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  receiving  54  votes  in  the  State  con- 
vention. Mayor  Bishop  was  renominated  and  the  Re- 
publicans named  Peter  A.  Vogt,  a  leading  manufacturer. 
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to  oppose  him.  Mr.  Bishop  was  re-elected  by  4,500 
plurahty.  Mr.  Sheehan  lost  the  county  by  37'2  plurality, 
although  Mr.  Flower  and  the  remainder  of  the  Democratic 
State  ticket  carried  it  by  about  1,000,  an  incident  which 
tended  further  to  embitter  the  growing  factional  feeling. 
One  principal  cause  of  the  knifing  of  Mr.  Sheehan  was 
a  fight  that  had  been  made  over  the  party  rules  during 
the  summer.  The  old  rules  provided  for  the  election  of 
ward  committees  at  regular  primaries  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  ward  committees  became  the  city  committees. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  wards  from  13  to  25 
disorganized  this  system.  Frank  T.  Reynolds,  secretary 
of  the  county  committee,  prepared  a  new  set  of  rules  which, 
as  they  finally  went  into  effect,  provided  that  the  ward 
committees  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  committee 
to  serve  until  the  next  party  primaries  in  January.  The 
opposition  became  so  angry  that  finally  the  organization 
invited  the  Cleveland  Democracy  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
rules  to  be  referred  to  the  county  convention  in  October. 
This  was  done  and  the  rules  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. They  provided  for  a  single  general  committee 
of  40  for  county  and  city.  The  city  members  were  to  be 
the  chairmen  of  the  ward  committees,  which  were  to  be 
elected  at  caucuses;  aldermen  and  supervisors  were  to 
be  nominated  by  direct  vote;  the  general  committee  was 
to  elect  its  chairman  and  executive  committee.  Although 
the  rules  had  been  drawn  by  the  faction  hostile  to  Mr. 
Sheehan,  he  prevailed  easily  in  the  January  primaries. 
But  within  a  few  weeks  a  new  cause  of  discord  appeared 
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in  the  Presidential  ambition  of  Governor  Hill.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  primaries  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  were  called  in  the  middle  of 
February.  The  Cleveland  men  complained  that  not 
sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  them  to  organize.  They 
kept  away  from  the  regular  caucuses,  formed  a  rival  organ- 
ization and  sent  a  contesting  delegation  to  the  national 
convention,  more  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
real  strength  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  New 
York  support  than  with  any  idea  that  it  could  be  seated, 
as  it  was  not.  Mayor  Bishop  presided  at  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  the  Cleveland  interest  in  Aj^ril.  Both  factions 
supported  the  national  ticket  heartily,  and  that  year  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  the  satisfaction  of  again  carrying  his 
former  home  —  the  first  time  since  he  ran  for  Governor. 
The  plurality  was  only  91,  but  it  was  the  more  significant 
for  the  fact  that  locally  the  county  was  Republican. 

A  contest  over  two  local  offices  that  year  caused 
much  excitement.  After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Crooker 
as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  William  H.  Love 
was  designated  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  Buffalo 
schools.  He  was  nominated  for  election  to  that  office, 
and  the  Republicans  nominated  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  Henry  P.  Emerson.  Herbert  P.  Bissell  was  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  district  attorney  to  oppose  the 
re-election  of  George  T.  Quinby.  The  vote  was  very 
close,  but  as  originally  filed  it  showed  the  election  of 
Love  and  Bissell.  The  Republicans  disputed  the  count 
and    the   matter   went   into    Court.     Before   proceedings 
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had  fairly  begun,  however,  the  chairman  of  an  election 
board  in  one  of  the  PoHsh  districts  said  that  if  the  count 
was  not  right  the  votes  could  be  counted  again,  for  he 
had  put  them  back  in  the  ballot  box  and  locked  them  up. 
The  law  at  that  time  required  that  they  should  be  destroyed 
immediately  after  the  count  was  made.  The  ballot  box 
was  hunted  up  and  a  new  count  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court  showed  enough  changes  to  elect  Quinby  by  44 
plurality  and  Emerson  by  26.  This  incident  led  to  a 
change  in  the  State  law  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  all  ballots  after  the  manner  shrewdly  ad()i)ted  by  the 
well-meaning  Polish  inspector.  Mr.  Emerson  has  been 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  education  department  ever  since. 
The  climax  of  this  period  of  political  strife  came  with 
the  police  legislation  of  1893.  It  had  been  the  practice 
of  both  parties  to  change  police  commissioners  and 
superintendents  during  every  administration.  The  term 
of  Commissioner  W.  K.  Churchyard  was  about  to  expire 
and  Mr.  Sheehan  feared  the  effect  on  his  political  fortunes 
of  an  appointment  made  by  Mayor  Bishop.  A  bill 
authorizins:  an  issue  of  $300,000  of  school  bonds  was 
recalled  from  the  Governor  for  amendment  and,  when 
it  was  returned  to  him,  there  was  a  rider  attached  provid- 
ing that  the  police  board  of  Buffalo  should  consist  of 
three  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  the 
Comptroller  and  the  President  of  the  Common  Council. 
The  bill  was  signed  before  the  opposition  heard  of  it. 
Then  came  tumult.  Mr.  Sheehan  declared  that  it  was 
not    his   purpose   to   turn   the   department   into   politics. 
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"  It  was  that  the  department  might  not  be  turned  into 
pohtics,"  he  said,  "  and  that  it  might  not  be  used  against 
me  and  those  who  happen  to  be  my  friends  that  I  desired 
the  passage  of  this  bill."  He  argued  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Mayor  should  be  a  police  commissioner; 
the  practice  was  not  usual  in  other  cities;  the  new  law 
would  prevent  the  Republicans  from  getting  control  of 
the  department  for  five  years,  at  least,  even  if  they  should 
elect  the  next  ^layor.  He  continued:  "  I  have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  Cleveland  element  of  the  Democracy. 
I  have  no  complaint  against  any  element  of  Democracy. 
I  am  and  always  have  been  a  Democrat,  and  whether  I 
die  young  or  old  will  be  buried  as  a  Democrat."  But 
Mayor  Bishop's  blood  was  up.  He  suspended  President 
Hanrahan  of  the  Common  Council  on  a  charge  which 
conveniently  appeared  of  having  sold  coal  to  the  city 
while  in  office.  Then  it  was  Mr.  Sheehan's  turn  to  be 
angry.  A  three-platoon  police  bill  was  before  the  Legis- 
lature. An  amendment  was  added  to  it  providing  that 
the  comptroller  alone  should  appoint  the  new  police 
board.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  little  opposition 
and  just  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  April  20th  was 
rushed  to  the  Assembly,  where,  after  some  desperate  resist- 
ance under  the  leadership  of  Assemblyman  Guenther,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  76  to  34i.  By  noon  the  Governor 
had  signed  it  and  that  afternoon  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
That  evening,  the  comptroller,  Joseph  E.  Gavin,  named 
the  new  board.  George  Chambers  became  superintend- 
ent of  police,  but  the  changes  in  the  department  were 
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neither  so  numerous  nor  so  radical  as  had  been  expected. 
After  the  fight  was  over  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hanrahan 
were  dropped,  as  were  counter-charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  several  of  the  Mayor's  supporters  in 
the  Common  Council. 

But  the  split  in  the  Democratic  ranks  had  now  become 
so  wide  that  Republican  victory  in  the  election  of  1893 
was  easy.  James  A.  Roberts  carried  the  county  for  State 
Comptroller  by  10,500.  The  new  apportionment  of 
1892  had  given  Erie  county  two  Congress,  two  Senate 
and  six  Assembly  districts.  The  Republicans  had  charged 
that  the  apportionment  would  allow  them  but  one  assem- 
blyman. They  had  elected  only  one  in  1892,  but  this 
year  they  carried  five  and  both  Senate  districts.  They 
were  helped  to  this  result  by  an  independent  nomination 
by  the  Home  Rule  Democracy  in  the  30th  Senate  district, 
which  diverted  enough  votes  to  accomplish  the  defeat 
of  Senator  Endres  by  Charles  Lamy.  Promptly  on  the 
organization  of  the  new  Legislature,  bills  were  adopted 
restoring  the  old  provisions  of  the  charter  relating  to  the 
police.  W.  S.  Bull  was  made  superintendent  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  1906.  The  police  department 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  party  warfare. 

In  the  election  of  1894  the  county  gave  10,823 
plurality  for  Morton  for  Governor,  while  Daniel  N. 
Lockwood,  who  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  lost  it  by  9,478.  Everything  was 
Republican.  Even  the  supposedly  Democratic  32nd 
Congressional    district    was    carried    by    R.    B.    Mahany 
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over  Joseph  E.  Gavin  by  1,655  plurality.  Daniel  J. 
Kenefiek,  for  district  attorney,  received  the  amazing 
plurality  of  17,011.  Edgar  B.  Jewett  was  elected  Mayor 
over  Surrogate  Jacob  Stern  by  9,714  plurality. 

What  may  be  called  the  formative  period  of  modern 
Buffalo  virtually  ended  with  the  Bishop  administration. 
The  only  events  belonging  thereto  which  were  carried 
over  into  the  next  mayoralty  were  the  granting  of  the 
traction  franchise,  already  described,  and  of  the  franchise 
to  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  to  deliver  electric 
power  in  the  city.  Tliis  dates  from  December  16,  1895. 
There  was  little  conflict  over  its  provisions,  which  con- 
tained few  restrictions  beyond  requiring  the  payment 
of  21^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  receipts  to  the  city 
and  a  time  limit  of  36  years.  In  1896  the  Company 
fssigned  its  franchise  to  the  Cataract  Power  &  Conduit 
(IJompany.  The  first  successful  transmission  of  power 
rom  the  Falls  was  on  November  15,  1896. 

The  spring  of  1896  saw  a  short  and  exciting  contest 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Republican  national 
convention.  The  State  organization  was  for  Governor 
Morton,  but  the  eftort  to  elect  delegates  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  McKinley  was  successful  in  the  33d  district. 
The  McKinley  League,  which  was  organized  at  the  time, 
remained  an  active  political  force  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. Comptroller  James  A.  Roberts  became  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  that  year.  He  received  95  votes  on 
the  first  ballot  and  91  on  the  second,  when  he  withdrew. 
The  Democratic  State  convention  was  held  in  Butt'alo. 
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Former  Mayor  Bishop  was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  but  refused.  The  nomination  of  Bryan  was 
bolted  by  the  Courier,  which  supported  Palmer.  The 
Enquirer,  then  independent,  although  it  had  just  come 
under  the  ownership  of  W.  J.  Conners,  supported  Mc- 
Kinley.  The  following  year  jNIr.  Conners  bought  the 
Courier  and  has  since  kept  both  papers  Democratic. 

The  Republican  county  convention  in  1896  completed 
an  interesting  evolution  in  party  government.  In  1S<S() 
both  parties  had  a  self-perpetuating  system  by  which 
the  chairman  of  the  county  convention  named  the  county 
committee  and  the  committee  in  turn  selected  the  next 
chairman  of  the  county  convention.  Successive  changes 
had  brought  about  the  consolidation  of  various  commit- 
tees into  a  single  general  committee,  the  direct  election 
of  its  members  as  well  as  of  district  committeemen  r  nd 
the  fixing  of  uniform  dates  and  hours  for  holding  primar'  ;s. 
The  new  rules  of  1896  provided  for  the  registration  , of 
party  voters,  the  direct  nomination  of  aldermen  and  super- 
visors and  a  system  of  voting  in  conventions  by  which 
delegates  cast  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  their  dis- 
tricts  for  the  last  party  candidate  for  Governor.  These 
rules  became  the  basis  for  the  first  State  primary  law, 
adopted  in  1898. 

The  county  gave  15,549  plurality  for  INIcKinley  in 
1896,  but  the  city  election  in  the  following  year  showed 
another  marked  swing  to  the  Democracy.  Dr.  Conrad 
Diehl  was  elected  Mayor  by  8,Q32  plurality  over  John  N. 
Scatcherd,    a    former    member    of    the    State    committee 
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and  prominent  business  man.  In  1898  Roosevelt  lost 
the  county  by  2,242.  William  J.  Morgan  of  Buffalo, 
Republican  nominee  for  State  Comptroller,  was  defeated 
in  the  county  by  680.  The  perfection  of  ballot  reform 
was  reached  in  1899  by  the  adoption  of  voting  machines. 
From  the  old  individual  ballots,  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  candidates,  that  were  in  use  in  1880,  to  the  modern 
voting  machine  was  a  long  leap  forward  in  civilization. 
But  the  great  event  of  the  Diehl  administration  was 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  The  Mayor  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  this  enterprise 
and  was  authorized  by  law  to  name  the  incorporators  of 
the  Company,  although  it  received  no  direct  city  appro- 
priation. John  G.  Milburn  was  president  and  William 
I.  Buchanan  director  general.  While  not  financially 
profitable,  as  a  popular  entertainment  and  a  means  of 
city  advertising  it  was  a  brilliant  success.  Its  history, 
however,  was  terribly  darkened  by  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley.  He  was  shot  on  September  6th 
while  holding  a  public  reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music. 
He  was  removed  to  the  home  of  John  G.  Milburn,  where 
he  died  at  2:15  a.  m.  on  September  14,  1901.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  hurried  to  Buft'alo  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  crime  was  received,  but  owing  to  favorable  reports 
of  the  President's  condition  had  left  again  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks  on  the  10th,  whence  he  was  summoned  by  the 
announcement  of  McKinley's  death.  He  reached  the 
city  at  one  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  drove  immediately  to 
the  home  of  Ansley  Wilcox,  where  the  oath  of  office  was 
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administered  to  him  by  Judge  John  R.  Hazel  at  3.35  p.  m. 
The  assassin  was  an  anarchist  named  Leon  Czolgosz, 
who  had  come  to  the  city  a  few  days  before  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  crime.  He  was  at 
once  arrested  and  taken  to  police  headquarters.  A  slight 
demonstration  occurred  during  the  night,  but  the  mob 
was  easily  dispersed  by  about  100  city  police.  Czolgosz 
was  brought  to  trial  on  September  23rd  in  the  Supreme 
Court  before  Justice  Truman  C.  White  and  a  jury.  He 
was  condemned  on  the  24th  and  executed  at  Auburn 
prison  on  the  29th. 

In  the  election  of  1900  the  county  gave  4,942  plurality 
for  McKinley  and  3,974  for  Odell.  William  F.  Mackey, 
who  was  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  for  lieutenant 
governor,  lost  the  county  by  3,651,  while  Erastus  C. 
Knight  carried  it  for  comptroller  by  7,847.  In  1901  Mr. 
Knight  was  nominated  for  mayor  and  defeated  Herbert 
P.  Bissell  by  5,343  plurality.  Another  important  charter 
change  occurred  this  year,  when  the  tri{)le-headed  board 
of  public  works  was  abolished  and  a  single  elective  com- 
missioner was  substituted  for  it.  Colonel  Francis  G. 
Ward  became  the  commissioner  and  has  held  the  office 
ever  since.  In  1902  the  county  gave  389  plurality  for 
Odell  and  1,614  for  John  G.  Wickser  for  State  treasurer. 
John  Cunneen,  Democratic  nominee  for  attorney  general, 
received  1,073  plurality  in  the  county  besides  172  Prohibi- 
tion votes.  He  was  the  only  Democratic  State  candidate 
who  was  elected.  The  county  was  again  strongly  Repub- 
hcan  in  1904,  giving  13,094  plurality  for  Roosevelt  and 
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4,789  for  Higgins  for  Governor.  John  G.  Wallenmeier, 
jr.,  of  Tonawanda  carried  the  county  for  State  treasurer 
by  10,415  and  Mr.  Cunneen  as  a  candidate  for  re-election 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  lost  it  by  8,557.  The  following 
year  James  N.  Adam,  a  prominent  merchant,  who  had 
long  been  active  in  reform  movements,  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  mayor  and  elected  by  10,134  plural- 
ity over  Charles  L.  Feldman,  former  corporation  counsel. 
The  Democrats  were  generally  successful  in  both  city 
and  county. 

A  serious  scandal  in  the  building  of  the  new  65th 
Regiment  armory  was  discovered  soon  afterward.  The 
former  county  auditor,  John  W.  Neff,  and  two  super- 
visors, Byron  D.  Gibson  and  William  B.  Jackson,  were 
convicted  during  1906  and  sent  to  State's  prison.  Another 
scandal  in  the  town  of  West  Seneca  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction in  1909  and  1910  of  the  town  attorney,  John  W. 
Fisher;  the  supervisor,  Henry  C.  Lein;  the  town  engineer, 
Daniel  P.  Murphy,  and  a  contractor,  Lawrence  Savage. 
The  organization  of  the  steel  plant  district  into  the  new 
city  of  Lackawanna  followed. 

William  J.  Conners  became  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  committee  in  1896  and  the  State  convention 
was  held  here.  Hearst  lost  the  county  by  l^lSi  and 
William  S.  Jackson,  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie 
county,  who  was  on  the  State  ticket  for  attorney  general, 
by  635,  although  he  was  elected  in  the  State.  In  1898 
Norman  E.  Mack  became  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee  and  managed  the  campaign  for  Mr. 
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Bryan.  Erie  county  gave  6,998  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  ticket,  but  Governor  Hughes  lost  it  by  4,'211. 
Edward  R.  O'Malley,  for  attorney  general,  received 
9,306  plurality  here.  The  last  important  change  in  the 
charter  took  effect  on  January  1,  1910,  by  the  con.solida- 
tion  of  the  old  municipal,  police  and  justice  courts  into 
the  City  Court. 

The  Democrats  gained  another  triumph  in  the  city 
election  of  1909,  electing  Louis  P.  Fuhrmann  mayor  over 
Jacob  J.  Siegrist  by  l.'-277  plurality. 

County  Officeks 

county  judges 

(R)  William  H.  Hammond 1877 

(D)  Joseph  V.  Seaver 1890 

(R)  Edward  K.  Emery 1896 

(R)  Harry  L.  Taylor  " 1907 

SURROGATES 

(R)  Zebulon  Ferris 1877 

(D)   Jacob  Stern 1883 

(R)  Louis  W.  Marcus 1895 

(R)  Louis  B.  Hart 1906 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(D)   Robert  C.  Titus 1878 

(R)   Edward  W.  Hatch   1881 

(R)  George  T.  Quinby 1887 

(R)  Daniel  J.  Kenefick 1894 

(R)  Thomas  Penney 1899 

(D)  Edward  E.  Coatsworth 1903 

(D)  Frank  A.  Abbott  1906 

(R)  Wesley  C.  Dudley 1909 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

(R)  Robert  B.  Foote 1879 

(R)   Joseph  E.  Ewell 1882 
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(R)  Charles  A.  Orr 1885 

(D)  Charles  N.  Brayton 1891 

(R)  George  Bingham 1894 

(D)  Otto  H.  Wende 1897 

(R)  John  H.  Price 1900 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  William  W.  Lawson 1880 

(R)  Harry  H.  Koch 1883 

(R)  Frank  T.  Gilbert 1886 

(R)   Oliver  A.  Jenkins 1889 

(D)  August  Beck 1892 

(R)   George  H.  Lamy 1895 

(D)  Andrew  Kilgallon 1898 

(R)  Samuel  Caldwell 1901 

(R)  F.  T.  Coppins 1902 

(D)   Harry  M.  Kaiser 1903 

(D)   James  Smith 1906 

(D)  Henry  Jerge 1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)  William  B.  Sirret 1878 

(D)  Henry  R.  Jones 1881 

(R)  John  Esser 188-1 

(R)  Philip  Steingoetter 1887 

(D)  John  B.  Sackett 1890 

(R)  George  Baltz 1893 

(R)  Wadsworth  J.  Zittel 1897 

(R)  William  H.  Daniels 1900 

(R)  Frederick  O.  Murray 1903 

(R)  Charles  J.  Fix 1906 

(R)  Frank  A.  Beyer 1909 
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CHAPTER     XV 

Essex   County 

By  Hon.  Spencer  G.  Prime 

HISTORICALLY,  Essex  county  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  near  the  opening  of  the  seventeenlli 
century,  when  the  great  explorer.  Chaniplain, 
started  on  an  expedition  against  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  and  first  beheld  its  borders.  The  great  war  trail 
between  Indian  tribes  of  the  north  and  south  country 
passed  through  a  part  of  Essex  county,  the  "  grand  carry  " 
beins  in  Ticonderoga.  This  town  and  Crown  Point  were 
the  scene  of  important  military  events  in  the  early  period 
of  exploration  and  settlement. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  county  were  exactly 
defined  in  1799,  when  it  was  set  oft"  from  Clinton  county. 
It  is  bordered  by  the  following  counties:  On  the  north  by 
Clinton  and  Franklin;  on  the  west  by  Hamilton  and 
Franklin,  and  on  the  south  by  Warren  and  Washington. 
It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Lake  Champlain.  In  size 
•  it  ranks  second  among  the  counties  of  the  State  and  con- 
tains eighteen  towns. 

Essex  county  has  a  record  of  over  a  hundred  years 
as  one  of  the  two  great  mining  counties  in  the  State.  Here 
the  iron  industry  has  thrived,  and  lumbering   has    been 
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for  many  years  another  leading  source  of  revenue.  With 
its  eastern  border  lying  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  contain- 
ing in  its  central  and  western  portions  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Adirondacks,  it  is  deservedly  famous  for  the  beauty 
and  gi-andeur  of  its  scenery  and  as  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort. 

Politically,  the  county  has  always  been  Republican, 
though,  of  course,  in  the  years  covered  by  this  work  a 
number  of  Democrats  have  been  elected  to  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  The  question  of  most  absorbing 
interest  within  the  county  for  a  number  of  years  past  has 
been  the  one  of  relocating  the  county  seat.  Elizabeth- 
town  has  had  this  honor  from  the  beginning,  though 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  other  towns  to  secure 
it;  and  as  new  county  buildings  have  just  been  completed, 
she  is  likely  to  retain  it,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 

Those  who  since  1883  have  become  influential  and 
achieved  distinction  politically  in  the  county,  and  some 
of  whom  have  earned  for  themselves  recognition  in  the 
State  and  Nation  as  men  of  great  ability,  are:  Wallace  T. 
Foote,  Jr.,  representative  in  Congress;  Walter  C.  Wither- 
bee,  many  years  collector  of  the  port,  Plattsburgh,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  commit- 
tee; Frank  S.  Witherbee,  a  Presidential  elector  from  New 
York  State  and  also  one  of  the  famous  "  Big  Four  "  in  the  ■ 
Republican  State  committee;  Chester  B.  McLaughlin, 
some-time  county  judge  and  now  serving  his  second  term 
(of  17  years)  as  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appellate 
division;     and  E.  T.  Stokes,  now  county  judge  —  all  of 
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Port  Henry;  Rowland  C.  Kellogg,  district  attorney  and 
county  judge  for  many  years  and  State  senator;  Richard 
L.  Hand,  some-time  president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association;  Francis  A.  Smitli,  county  judge;  and  Victor 
W.  Prime,  former  county  clerk,  now  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  —  all  of  Elizabethtown; 
Spencer  G.  Prime,  Upper  Jay,  who  has  served  two  terms 
in  Assembly  and  three  as  State  senator,  and  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  33rd  Senatorial 
district;  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  Newcomb,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  and  leader  of  his  party  in 
this  county;  Frank  C.  Hooker,  North  Creek,  James  M. 
Graeff,  Westport,  Wesley  Barnes,  Minerva,  and  N.  C. 
Boynton,  Keeseville  —  all  of  whom  have  been  members 
of  the  Assembly;  Albert  W.  Shields,  Keeseville,  former 
treasurer  of  the  county;  John  Hoffnagel,  twice  elected 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  Commodore  A.  V. 
Wadhams,  of  Wadhams,  who  served  forty  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

County  Officers 

county  judges 

Francis  A.  Smith 1885 

Chester  B.  McLauglJin 1891 

Rowland  C.  Kellogg 1895 

Edward  T.  Stokes 1911 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Rowland  C.  Kellogg 1880 

Robert  Dornburgh 1886 

Arod  K.  Dudley 1892 

Milo  C.  Perry 1898 

P.  J.  Finn 1904 
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COUNTY   CLERKS 

John  S.  Roberts 1879 

N.  C.  Boynton 1888 

Ashley  S.  Prime 1894 

Victor  W.  Prime 1900 

Geo.  S.  Kidder 1906 

SHERIFFS 

Henry  Allen 1886 

Oscar  A.  Phinney 1889 

Albert  A.  Boynton 1892 

John  W.  Nye 1895 

Joseph  Wright 1898 

Altus  B.  Adkins 1901 

Sydney  W.  Barnard 1904 

Wells  F.  Nye ' 1907 

J.  D.  Richards 1910 

TREASURERS 

Eugene  Wyman 1882 

D.  F.  Payne 1885 

Frank  E.  Heustis 1891 

Albert  W.  Shields 1897 

Chas.  C.  Whitney 1903 

Sydney  W.  Barnard 1909 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Franklin  County 

By  F.  J.  Seaver 

RECKONED  by  dates  of  settlement,  Franklin  is 
perhaps  the  youngest  county  in  the  State. 
Not  pierced  by,  nor  yet  bordering  upon,  the 
natural  thoroughfares.  Lake  Chainplain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  served  as  avenues  for  exploration  and 
because  of  strategic  consequence  were  for  centuries  the 
theatre  of  war,  Franklin  failed  to  attract  immigration  until 
1796,  and  it  was  twelve  years  later  before  its  population 
had  so  increased  that  public  economy  and  convenience 
required  its  erection  as  a  separate  civil  subdivision.  It 
then  comprised  but  three  towns,  now  grown  to  nineteen. 
The  pioneers  came  from  Vermont,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  people  were  wholly  native.  A  generous  admixture  in 
later  years  of  Irish  and  of  French  habitants  from  Canada 
makes  the  population  now  at  least  half  of  foreign  birth  or 
foreign  extraction. 

The  struggle  of  the  original  settlers  was  hard  even 
beyond  present  day  imagining.  Their  living  was  wrested 
from  a  soil  none  too  fertile,  and  without  an  overplus  that 
could  be  spared  even  had  there  been  an  available  market. 
Thus    monev   was    an  almost    unknown   commodity   for 
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years  —  having  been  obtainable  only  through  the  sale  in 
Montreal  of  rafts  of  great  ship  timbers  and  of  black  salts 
made  from  the  ashes  of  burned  log  heaps,  cut  for  the  clear- 
ing of  farms;  or  through  the  more  dubious  method  of 
selling  wolf  scalps  to  town  officials  for  the  bounties  that 
had  been  placed  upon  them.  This  latter  business  flour- 
ished amazingly  for  years,  and  was  characterized  by  un- 
conscionable fraud  —  the  same  scalps  receiving  bounty 
time  and  again,  and  costing  the  county  more  in  propor- 
tion to  its  wealth  than  canal  frauds  afterward  cost  the  State. 

With  their  New  England  heritage,  the  new  commun- 
ity supplied  itself  early  and  abundantly  with  schools  and 
churches,  and  even  before  the  county  was  erected  an  acad- 
emy had  been  established  at  ^Nlalone,  which  still  survives. 
Incongruously  enough,  this  academy  building  served  also 
for  a  time  as  place  of  worship,  court-house,  clerk's  office 
and  jail. 

Industries  were  of  slow  growth,  and  except  that  of 
lumbering  have  never  attained  considerable  proportions. 
Even  lumbering  is  now  waning,  but  there  is  hope  for  an 
eventual  development  of  the  many  deposits  of  iron  that 
are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  At  present  the  surest  and 
largest  basis  for  expectation  of  growth  and  prosperity  is 
believed  to  lie  in  a  wise  preservation  of  the  forests  that 
remain,  so  that  the  region  may  become  more  and  more  a 
pleasure  ground  and  sanatorium. 

The  first  railroad  that  penetrated  the  county  was 
completed  in  1850,  and  extended  from  Rouses  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain  to  Ogdensburg.     It  made  Boston  the 
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natural  market  for  northern  New  York.  Thirty-odd 
years  later  a  railroad  designed  solely  to  make  lumbering 
on  a  mammoth  scale  possible  was  built  southward  from 
Moira,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central  system, 
with  connections  reaching  to  Ottawa.  Ten  years  later 
the  Webb  road  was  built  from  Herkimer  through  the 
Adirondacks  to  Montreal,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
southern  towns  were  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
county  seat. 

In  politics  Franklin  county  has  been  for  fifty  years 
vigorously  and  aggressively  Republican.  From  1860  to 
1908  there  was  no  Presidential  election  whereat  the  Re- 
publican plurality  was  not  increased  over  the  previous 
record,  nor  in  all  that  time  has  any  Democrat  been 
elected  to  even  the  most  insignificant  county  office.  INIen 
here  who  have  reached  real  eminence  in  public  life  are 
quickly  counted.  Perhaps  the  number  really  comprises 
but  a  single  individual,  William  A.  Wheeler,  who  served 
many  years  in  Congress,  was  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  of  1867,  declined  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Governor  in  1872,  was  Vice-President  from 
1877  to  1881,  and  would  have  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Roscoe  Conkling  had  not  the  assassina- 
tion of  Garfield  changed  the  purpose  overnight  of  Alonzo 
B.  Cornell  to  enter  into  a  combination  which  it  was  thought 
would  surely  have  had  that  result.  Possibly,  however, 
Luther  Bradish,  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1838, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential 
political  leaders  in  the  State,  should  be  added.     But  if  the 
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county  has  not  supplied  men  who  loomed  large  in  the 
public  eye  the  average  of  its  representation  has  always 
been  notably  high  in  character  and  strong  in  efficiency. 
Since  1883  the  representatives  it  has  had  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Legislature  who  made  the  finest  records  are  John 
H.  Moffitt,  now  of  Plattsburgh,  John  I.  Gilbert  and 
William  T.  O'Neil,  deceased,  and  Frederick  D.  Kilburn. 
of  Malone.  Senator  Gilbert  was  easily  first  of  these  in 
point  of  education  and  accomplishment  as  a  speaker,  but 
was  not  skilled  as  a  politician.  Otherwise  there  had  been 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  offices  that  he  might  have  filled. 
Senator  Kilburn  became  State  Superintendent  of  Banks 
in  1896,  and  served  continuously  and  with  distinguished 
success  in  that  capacity  until  1907. 

County  Officers 

county  judges  and  surrogates 

(R)  Horace  A.  Taylor 1883 

(R)  Samuel  A.  Beman 1889 

(R)  Frederick  G.  Paddock 1907 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Henry  G.  Kilburn 188,'? 

(R)   Frederick  G.  Paddock 1892 

(R)   Gordon  H.  Main  1898 

(R)  John  W.  Genaway 1907 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

(R)   George  W.  Dustin. ; 1882 

(R)  N.  Monroe  Marshall 1885 

(R)  Frank  S.  Channel! 1891 

(R)  William  H.  Flack 1897 

(R)   Harvey  J.  Dudley 1903 

(R)  Harry'n.  Hawley 1909 
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SHERIFFS 

(R)   James  A.  Stockwell 1881 

(R)  Lyman  J.  Folsom 1884 

(R)  George  W.  Dustin 1887 

(R)  Fred  P.  Wilson 1890 

(R)  Edward  F.  Rowley 1893 

(R)  Ernest  A.  Douglas 1896 

(R)  Edwin  A.  Whitney 1899 

(R)  Frank  S.  Stcenbei-ge 1902 

(R)  George  S.  Henry 1905 

(R)  Frank  S.  Steenberge 1908 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)  Frederick  D.  Kilburn 1881 

(R)  Fred  O'Neil 1887 

(R)  Edwin  R.  Tower 1893 

(R)  Thomas  Adams 1897 

(R)  Orin  S.  Lawrence 1903 

(R)  Frank  Carpenter 1909 

(R)  Burton  L.  Reynolds 1910 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

Fulton  County 

By  Hon.  Nash  Rockwood 

FULTON  COUNTY  was  the  theatre  of  much  early 
conflict  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians, 
for  which  reason  Sir  William  Johnson  visited 
the  territory  and  later  founded  Johnstown,  which  bears 
his  name.  As  land  agent.  Colonel  Johnson  was  able  to 
come  into  close  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  his 
influence  was  so  wisely  exerted  for  peace  that  much  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  the  county  can  be  directly  traced 
to  his  influence  and  careful  advice. 

The  Sacandaga,  a  semi-turl)ulent  mountain  stream, 
flows  southeasterly  through  Fulton  county,  emptying 
itself  into  the  Hudson  river  at  a  point  in  the  northeasterly 
part  of  Saratoga  county.  This  river  and  other  streams 
tributary  to  it  have  provided  Fulton  county  with  a  splendid 
water  power,  which  has  been  largely  developed  in  manu- 
facturing pursuits. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gloves  Fulton  county  has 
stood  pre-eminent,  there  being  in  Gloversville  alone  over 
one  hundred  manufacturers  of  gloves  of  various  grades. 
The  real  father  of  this  glove  business  may  be  said  to  have 
been    Nathan     Littauer,    a    native     of     Germany,    who 
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transferred  his  residence  to  Gloversville  at  a  time  when  that 
city  was  possessed  of  but  few  inhabitants.  His  zeal  and 
interest  in  the  business  fostered  a  great  commercial  enter- 
prise and  has  made  Gloversville  the  leading  glove  center 
of  the  United  States,  employing  thousands  of  hands  in 
this  most  useful  and  profitable  work.  Hon.  Lucius  N. 
Littauer,  who  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  fathei-, 
interested  himself  in  the  politics  of  the  district  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  the  year  1895.  INIr.  Littauer  served 
continuously  and  with  great  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  lower  House  until  1907,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Cyrus  Durey,  who  served  until  March  4th,  1911. 
Mr.  Durey  was  an  influential  and  zealous  Republican, 
ever  alive  to  the  needs  of  his  constituents,  and  through  his 
efforts  many  beautiful  public  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  the  Federal  government  throughout  the  district.  His 
recent  promotion  by  President  Taft  to  the  collectorship  of 
internal  revenue,  with  headquarters  at  Albany,  was  a 
well-merited  recognition  of  an  honest  public  servant. 

Li  1901  Fulton  county  furnished  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  fourth  judicial  district  in  the  person 
of  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Spencer,  whose  career  as  a  lawyer  had 
been  marked  by  fidelity  to  his  clients  and  extended  legal 
knowledge.  Justice  Spencer  presided  with  dignity  and 
impartiality  at  special  and  trial  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Court  throughout  the  district  and  was  highly  regarded  by 
the  people  for  his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  office.  His  unexpected  death  on  May  5th,  1911, 
resulting  from  a  general  breakdown,  is  deeply  regretted. 
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The  history  of  Fulton  county  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  conspicuous  attainments  of  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Keck,  the  present  surrogate,  who  resides  at 
Johnstown.  Judge  Keck,  born  in  1845,  served  in  the 
Civil  War  and  was  elected  to  the  position  of  surrogate  in 
1883.  During  his  long  years  of  public  service  Judge 
Keck  has  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  not  alone  by 
the  absolute  fairness  of  his  decisions,  l)ut  by  the  exercise 
of  the  unusual  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  with  which  he 
is  possessed.  A  fluent  and  forceful  speaker,  a  logical 
reasoner  and  honest  man,  Judge  Keck  has  grown  con- 
tinuously in  public  estimation.  It  has  well  been  said  of 
him  that  "  he  is  one  of  that  class  whom  the  people 
delight  to  honor."  The  present  county  judge  is  Hon. 
\Yilliam  C.  Mills,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing  and  ability 
and  a  judicial  officer  of  dignity  and  learning. 

Other  citizens  at  present  j)rominent  in  the  politics 
of  the  county  are  Hon.  Alden  Hart,  member  of  Assembly; 
Thomas  \ill,  sherilf;  Edgar  D.  Gordon,  county  clerk; 
J.  M.  Simmons,  county  treasurer;  Frank  Talbot,  district 
attorney;  Hon.  A.  D.  L.  Baker,  former  county  judge  and 
also  president  of  the  Fulton  County  National  Bank  at 
Gloversville;  Frank  Burton,  counselor  at  law;  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Wood,  former  member  of  Assembly;  William 
H.  Place,  president  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Glovers- 
ville; John  G.  Ferres,  president  of  the  Johnstown  Bank, 
and  Edw^ard  Wells,  president  of  the  People's  Bank  at 
Johnstown. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Fulton  county  officials  since 
the  year  1883: 
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COUNTY  JUDGE  AND  SURROGATE 

Jeremiah  Keck 1884 

COUNT!'   JUDGE 

William  C.  Mills  (still  in  office) 1902 

SURROGATE 

Jeremiah  Keck  (still  in  office) 1902 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Clayton  M.  Parke 1883 

William  Green 1887 

Horton  D.  Wright 1893 

William  C.  Mills 1896 

Jerome  Egelston 1902 

Frank  Talbot 1905 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

W.  S.  McKie 1883 

Robert  Humphrey,  Jr 1884 

John  T.  Selmser 1887 

Charles  H.  Butler 1893 

Chauncey  Heagle 1902 

Edgar  D.  Gordon 1908 

SHERIFFS 

Robert  Humphrey,  Jr 1883 

John  E.  Leavitt 1884 

Daniel  E.  Sutliff 1887 

John  E.  Leavitt 1890 

Charles  Palmer 18i>;5 

Jacob  N.  Shutts 1890 

Martin  L.  Getman 1899 

William  H.  Rupert 1902 

Jason  Cook 1!'0.> 

Harry  McCall 1908 

Thomas  Vill 1911 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

John  M.  McDougall 1883 

Henrv  W.  Potter 1885 

John"F.  Cahill 1891 

James  P.  Argersinger 1896 

Charles  C.  Cross 1897 

P.  M.  Simmons 1906 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

Genesee  County 

Bv  Chester  C.  Platt 

TO  write  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  Genesee 
county  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Western  New  York,  for  Genesee  county, 
which  was  established  in  1802,  and  has  been  called 
"  the  mother  of  counties,"  originally  comprised  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Genesee  river  and  all  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  counties  of  Orleans,  Wyoming, 
Niagara,  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua,  and  it  took 
in  part  of  Monroe,  Livingston  and  Allegheny  counties. 
And  yet  Genesee  county  was  not  one  of  the  original  ten 
counties  of  the  State.  Prior  to  1802  it  was  a  part  of 
Ontario  county,  and  Ontario  was  once  a  part  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  original  ten 
counties  of  the  British  province  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Ellicott,  the  founder  of  Batavia,  may  also  be 
called,  not  inappropriately,  the  founder  of  Genesee  county, 
for  it  was  in  1801  that  Mr.  Ellicott  decided  that  he  would 
locate  the  land  office  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  at 
Batavia,  and  procure,  if  possible,  a  division  of  Ontario 
county  so  as  to  have  a  new  county  formed,  with  Batavia  as 
the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Ellicott  promised  that  if  the  division  of  Ontario 
countv,  which  he  advocated,  were   made,  a  court-house 
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and  a  jail  would  be  erected  in  Batavia  by  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  and  so  it  was.  The  building  is  still 
standing,  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  now  known  as  EUicott 
Hall.  It  is  the  oldest  public  building  in  Western  New 
York.  The  old  office  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  is 
also  still  standing.  From  here  was  issued  all  the  original 
title  deeds  to  the  lands  of  Western  New  York,  and  Batavia 
was  the  radiating  point  for  the  development  of  all  Western 
New  York,  including  Buffalo.  On  March  17,  1894,  the 
old  Land  Office,  which  had  been  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, was  bought  by  the  Holland  Purchase  Historical 
Society  and  made  a  historical  museum.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Morris  with  impressive  cere- 
monies on  October  18  of  that  year.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  John  G.  Carlisle,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  four  other  members  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet 
were  present,  besides  many  other  distinguished  guests. 

James  Brisbane  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Batavia, 
and  among  the  other  early  pioneers  were  Charles  Wilbur, 
Captain  Ganson,  Heman  J.  Redfield  and  Trumbull  Carey. 
Dean  Richmond  came  to  Batavia  in  1853,  the  year  when 
seven  different  railroad  companies  stretching  across  the 
State  were  merged  and  became  the  New  York  Central 
Company,  with  Dean  Richmond  as  vice-president.  In 
1864  he  became  president  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union  cause, 
and  his  influence  was  strong  in  the  councils  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  both  State  and  Nation  for  many  years. 
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In  taking  a  backward  glance  at  the  political  history 
of  Genesee  county  during  the  past  thirty  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  forcible  characters  that  attract  one's 
attention  is  General  Robert  A.  Maxwell,  who  has  been  a 
potent  influence  in  the  pohtical  life,  not  merely  of  this 
county,  but  also  of  the  State  and  Nation.  General  Max- 
well's State-wide  political  career  began  in  the  fall  of  1881, 
when  he  was  nominated  and  elected  State  treasurer;  two 
years  later  he  was  re-elected,  and  two  years  from  that  time 
was  appointed  State  superintendent  of  insurance.  In 
1893  he  was  made  fourth  assistant  postmaster  general 
by  President  Cleveland. 

The  "  Mugwumps  "  of  those  days  were  very  earnest 
civil  service  reformers,  and  they  wished  Mr.  Cleveland 
to  put  aside  all  party  considerations  in  making  his  appoint- 
ments. ^Ir.  Cleveland  entertained  a  high  regard  for  the 
"  Mugwumps,"  for  they  really  brought  about  his  elec- 
tion, yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  an  independent,  l)ut 
a  Democrat,  and  the  character  of  his  allegiance  to  his 
party  was  well  shown  by  his  selection  of  General  Maxwell 
for  a  position  that  controlled,  perhaps,  more  Federal 
patronage  than  any  other.  Mr.  Cleveland  declared  him- 
self a  sincere  believer  in  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform ,  but  he  thought  it  no  breach  of  those  principles  for 
General  Maxwell  to  refuse  reappointment  to  Republican 
postmasters,  as  their  terms  of  oSice  expired  ;  to  put 
Democrats  in  their  places  ;  to  dismiss  postmasters  who 
had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  use  their  offices  for 
partisan  purposes,  and  to  change  the  civil  service,  which 
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had  been  exclusively  Republican,  into  a  service  composed 
of  mixed  men  of  both  parties,  but  with  the  Democrats 
largely  in  the  majority. 

A  report  by  General  Maxwell,  after  he  had  been  in 
office  only  eight  months,  showed  that  he  had  appointed 
9,151  fourth-class  postmasters  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  resigned  and  those  whose  terms  of  office  had 
expired.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,903  over  the  same 
period  of  the  year  before.  The  report  also  showed  that 
he  had  removed  3,661  postmasters  and  filled  their  places 
with  new  men,  and  this  was  an  increase  of  2,456  over 
the  record  of  the  year  previous. 

Previous  to  1881  General  Maxwell  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  county  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  committee.  Few  men  in  politics 
have  had  a  longer  or  more  successful  career  than  General 
Maxwell,  for  he  today  is  active  and  influential  in  both 
local  and  State  politics.  He  has  nearly  always  been  chosen 
during  the  past  30  years  to  head  the  delegations  from 
this  county  to  State  conventions,  and  he  was  in  the  State 
convention  of  1910  a  leader  of  the  forces  that  fought 
against  the  domination  of  the  convention  by  Charles  F. 
^lurphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  which  tried  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  William  Sulzer  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

Genesee  county,  like  nearly  all  the  up-State  counties, 
usually  returns  large  Republican  majorities  for  local, 
state  and  national  candidates,  majorities  which  sometimes 
reach  2.500,  and  when  they  do  this  it  means  that  the 
Republicans  outnumber  the  Democrats  two  to  one.     Only 
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twice  since  the  Republican  party  was  organized  has  it 
failed  to  elect  a  Republican  member  of  Assembly  from 
this  county.  Once  was  in  1909,  when  Edwin  M.  Crocker 
defeated  Fred  B.  Parker,  and  the  other  time  was  in 
1882,  when  Robert  W.  Nichol  was  elected  over  Charles 
Chamberlain. 

Veterans  of  the  campaign  of  1882  tell  a  story  which 
illustrates  how  completely  the  Republicans  were  surprised 
at  the  upheaval  that  fall,  and  indicates  that  their  defeat 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  bitter  resentment  that  some- 
times follows  a  political  campaign.  Both  candidates  for 
the  Assembly  were  residents  of  Oakfield,  and  injact  they 
lived  next  door  to  each  other.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
friends  were  sure  that  he  was  to  be  elected,  so  sure  that 
some  of  them  planned  in  advance  a  celebration  in  his 
honor  for  election  night.  The  Elba  band  was  engaged  to 
furnish  music.  About  the  time  the  guests  arrived  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  house  the  latest  news  reached  him  of  the 
Democratic  landslide.  Being  convinced  that  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  Nichol,  and  not  himself,  had  been  elected,  he  declared 
that  the  celebration  should  be  held  just  the  same,  except 
that  it  should  be  at  Mr.  Nichol's  house,  so  he  led  a  grand 
march  to  the  home  of  his  neighbor  and  the  refreshments 
that  were  being  prepared  were  taken  across  the  dooryards 
and  served  at  the  residence  of  the  Democratic  Assembly- 
man-elect. 

The  political  events  of  1881  and  1882  are  among  the 
most  stirring  and  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
county.     For  several  years  prior  to  these  dates  Republican 
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majorities  had  been  dwindling,  and  occasionally  some 
Democratic  local  candidates  for  an  important  office  would 
be  elected.  Orren  C.  Parker  was  elected  county  treasurer 
in  1876,  General  C.  Fitch  Bissell  district  attorney  in  1877, 
John  H.  Ward  sheriff  in  1878,  and  Daniel  W.  Tomlinson 
president  of  the  village  in  1879.  In  1881,  when  General 
Maxwell  was  first  elected  State  treasurer,  he  carried  his 
home  county  by  45  majority,  while  the  head  of  the 
Republican  ticket  that  year  received  900  majority.  The 
Republicans  elected  their  entire  county  ticket  that  year, 
but  not  by  large  majorities.  Joseph  W.  Holmes  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  member  of  Assembly,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  148.  The  prime  cause  of 
the  small  Republican  majorities  was  the  strife  between 
the  "  Stalwart  "  and  "  Half-breed  "  factions.  The  split 
was  so  serious  in  Genesee  county  that  there  were  organ- 
ized two  rival  Republican  county  committees. 

Tn  1882,  when  Charles  J.  Folger  ran  for  Governor 
against  Grover  Cleveland,  the  latter  carried  Genesee 
county  by  720  majority,  and  besides  electing  their  candi- 
date for  member  of  Assembly,  the  Democrats  also  elected 
Myron  H.  Peck  county  judge  by  576  majority.  These 
are  Democratic  majorities  never  duplicated  before  or 
since. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  county  were  the 
Progressive  Batavian.  Republican,  edited  by  Robert  S. 
Lewis,  and  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Democratic,  edited 
by  Henry  Todd.  Lewis  conducted  the  Progressive 
Batavian  with  ";reat  success  for  thirtv  vears,  and  true  to 
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the  name  of  his  newspaper  he  was  a  progressive,  all  his 
sympathies  being  with  the  "  Half-breeds."  Henry  Todd, 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  was  an  Englishman  and  a  man  of 
much  force  of  character.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1852,  bought  the  Times  in  1860  and  continued  as  its 
editor  and  publisher  until  1886. 

Judge  Safford   E.   North   has   been   intimately   and 
continuously  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party  of  this  county  during  the  past  thirty  years.     He  has 
scorned  questionable  practices  in  politics,  and  has  often 
found  himself  out  of  harmony  with  other  leaders  of    his 
party  because  he  took  a  better  view  of  public  affairs.     He 
was  elected  district  attorney  in  1880  and  re-elected  three 
years  later.     In  1888  he  was  elected  county  judge  and 
held  that  office  for  two  terms  of  six  years  each.     An  effect- 
iye  public  speaker,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  most 
of  the  important  campaigns  since  he  first  entered  public 
life.     Myron  H.  Peck,  Jr.,  who  ran  against  Judge  North 
when  he  was  candidate  for  district  attorney  the  second 
time,  was  an  active  supporter  of  Mr.   Cleveland  in  the 
campaign  of  ISQ'i,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  that  campaign  was  a  joint  debate  at  the  Opera  House, 
in  which  Mr.  Peck  spoke  for  the  Democrats  and  Judge 
North  for  the  Republicans. 

The  Cleveland  campaigns  of  1884,  1888  and  189'2 
thoroughly  stirred  the  citizens  of  both  political  parties. 
In  the  former  campaign  gay  oil-cloth  capes,  kerosene 
torch-lights,  brass  bands  and  cheering  crowds  were  appar- 
ently the  main  dependence  of  the  managers.     Genesee 
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county  had  its  organization  of  "  Plumed  Knights,"  its 
Blaine  and  Logan  Cavalry,  as  well  as  many  Blaine  and 
Logan  clubs.  The  last  rally  of  the  campaign  was  at- 
tended by  marching  clubs  from  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Attica, 
Akron,  Albion,  Brockport  and  Medina.  Scarcely  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  crowd  could  gain  admission  to  the  Opera 
House,  but  other  places  were  open,  and  "  the  boys," 
with  their  torches  and  yellow  capes,  "  painted  the  town," 
while  the  oratory  flowed  at  the  Opera  House.  Blaine 
carried  Genesee  county  by  nearly  a  thousand  majority, 
but  the  Democrats  elected  one  candidate  on  their  local 
ticket,  Joseph  H.  Robson,  for  sheriff.  In  1888,  Harrison 
carried  the  county  by  a  little  over  1,100  and  John  jNI. 
McKenzie  was  elected  member  of  Assembly  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Following  the  Cleveland-Blaine  campaign  of  1884 
came  the  Gubernatorial  campaign  of  1885,  when  Hill 
was  chosen  Governor.  Nehemiah  Osborne,  who  for 
five  terms  had  been  the  representative  of  the  town  of 
Batavia  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  the  Assembly.  He  lost  the  county  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  280.  Mr.  Osborne  had  made  a 
good  record  on  the  board  of  supervisors;  he  took  great 
interest  in  county  affairs  and  was  always  on  the  outlook 
for  extravagant,  wasteful  or  questionable  expenditures. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  and  strong  supporter  of  Governor 
Hill.  When  the  party  was  divided  over  the  question  of 
Hill's  control  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Osborne  and 
General  Maxwell  were  the  leaders  of  the  Hill  and 
Cleveland  forces. 
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It  was  in  1885  that  Edward  C.  Walker  was  elected 
State  senator  from  this  district,  which  then  comprised 
Genesee,  Wyoming  and  Livingston  counties.  William 
Tyrell  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  in- 
fluential men  in  local  Republican  ranks;  he  was  postmaster 
from  1873  until  1875.  Besides  Senator  Walker,  Genesee 
county  has  furnished  one  other  State  senator  during  the 
past  thirty  years  —  S.  Percy  Hooker,  who  was  chosen  in 
1907,  being  the  other. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  was  one  that 
compelled  many  citizens  to  give  up  old  party  associations. 
In  Genesee  county,  more  than  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
breaking  up  of  party  lines.  General  ^Maxwell,  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  re- 
fused to  support  Bryan  and  Sewall,  and  in  an  open  letter 
declared  his  opposition  to  the  Chicago  j)latform  and  his 
determination  to  support  Palmer  and  Buckner. 

Ill  the  Republican  ranks  there  was  discord  equally 
serious,  for  in  the  Republican  county  convention  that 
year  Judge  Safford  E.  North  delivered  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  widely  discussed  speeches  ever  made  in  this 
county.  In  it  he  charged  corruption  in  connection  with 
the  contests  in  the  caucuses  that  preceded  that  convention 
and  also  in  the  Republican  caucuses  of  previous  years, 
particularly  in  1890.  His  speech  was  delivered  in  support 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
bribery  laws,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  Archie  D. 
Sanders,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  the  year 
previous,   was   a  candidate   for   renomination.     He   had 
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shown  great  resourcefulness  in  politics  and  was  evidently 
attaining  to  a  position  of  party  leadership.  He  was  scored 
by  Judge  North  for  his  political  relations  with  Congress- 
man Wadsworth,  and  it  was  charged  that  his  course  since 
he  had  been  in  the  Assembly  had  received  the  disapproval 
of  a  large  body  of  Republican  voters  because  of  his 
intimacy  with  Wadsworth.  Judge  North  declared  that  it 
was  in  the  Congressional  campaign  of  the  year  1890  that 
the  "  thistle  blow  of  corruption  was  first  sown."  INIr. 
Sanders  was  renominated  by  the  convention,  notwith- 
standing Judge  North's  attack.  ]McKinley  carried  Gene- 
see county  that  year  by  nearly  2,200  majority  and  Mr. 
Sanders  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  over  1,800. 

Although  many  prominent  Genesee  county  Demo- 
crats refused  to  suppoi't  the  Chicago  platform  and  ticket, 
yet  an  extraordinary  campaign  of  propaganda  was  carried 
on  bv  the  Bryan  Democrats,  and  with  an  eager  ardor  like 
that  of  religious  conviction.  E.  A.  Dodgson  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  county  committee  and  he  was  a 
strong  Bryan  man.  Among  the  speakers  who  stumped 
the  county  for  Bryan  were  Judge  John  D.  Lynn  of 
Rochester,  Congressman  Rockwell  of  Elmira  and  Frank 
P.  Heulett  of  Arcade,  who  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

Ever  since  the  time  that  Judge  North  delivered  his 
notable  attack  upon  the  practices  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  division 
in  the  party  ranks.  He  started  a  movement  which  four 
years  later,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900,   was 
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called  the  "  Boxers  "  uprising,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  1906  when  Peter  A.  Porter  ran  for  Congress 
as  an  independent  Republican  and,  with  a  Democratic 
endorsement,  defeated  James  W.  Wadsworth,  who  had 
been  in  Congress  for  eighteen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  Willis  D.  Sanford  was  a  candi- 
date for  renomination  as  mayor  of  Batavia  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  He  had  held  the  office  for  seven  years. 
Frederick  Wiard  was  a  candidate  against  Mr.  Sanford 
in  the  caucus  and  defeated  him  by  33  votes.  It  was  the 
largest  Republican  village  caucus  that  had  ever  been  held. 
Mr.  Wiard  was  supported  generally  by  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "  Organization  "  Republicans  and  Mr. 
Sanford  by  the  independent  section  of  the  party. 

Prior  to  1900  there  had  been  but  little  political  senti- 
ment manifested  in  connection  with  municipal  elections 
in  Batavia.  The  business  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
mayor  and  aldermen  counted  for  more  than  any  partisan 
considerations,  and  the  municipal  elections  did  not  stir 
much  interest  in  political  circles.  But  since  that  time 
municipal  campaigns  have  taken  on  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  fall  contests  when  national,  state  and  county  candi- 
dates are  chosen. 

The  hostile  feelings  engendered  in  the  Republican 
caucus  when  Mr.  Sanford  was  defeated  opened  up  an 
opportunity  for  the  Democrats  to  elect  a  mayor  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  and  they  improved  it  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  best  men,  William  F.  Haitz,  who  was 
elected  and  served  two  terms.     He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
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Harvey  J.  Burkhart,  Republican,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-organization  Republicans 
and  who  had  charge  of  the  successful  Congressional  cam- 
paign of  Peter  A.  Porter.  On  account  of  the  alleged 
activity  of  Archie  D.  Sanders  to  prevent  the  renomination 
of  Congressman  Porter  in  1908,  Mr.  Sanders's  resignation 
was  called  for  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  tendered, 
but  never  accepted,  yet  if  it  had  been  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Dr.  Burkhart  would  have  been  Mr.  Sanders's  successor 
as  United  States  internal  revenue  collector  for  this  district. 

The  campaign  of  1900  found  the  anti-organization 
sentiment  in  Republican  ranks  so  strong  that  it  led  to  the 
nomination  of  an  independent  Republican  county  ticket. 
Its  supporters  were  called  "  Boxers,"  and  although  they 
professed  that  conscientious  scruples  prevented  their 
support  of  the  regular  county  Republican  candidates,  yet 
their  name  suggests  that  they  did  not  take  themselves  too 
seriously,  and  some  of  their  numbers  evidently  regarded 
the  campaign  as  a  grand  political  frolic.  It  was  not  such 
a  struggle  for  political  reform  as  was  the  Porter  campaign 
of  1906. 

The  "Boxers'  "  county  ticket  was  headed  by  James 
A.  Le  Seur  for  county  judge,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Le  Seur,  his 
brother,  conducted  a  weekly  newspaper  during  the  cam- 
paign which  was  called  the  Independent  Republican. 
Fred  H.  Burr,  of  Oakfield,  was  the  candidate  for 
member  of  Assembly  and  Irving  D.  Southworth  for  county 
treasurer. 

The  spirit  of  the  campaign  is  aptly  suggested  by 
rhymes  which  were  interspersed   between  various  political 
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articles  in  the  Independent  Republican.      Here  are  some 

specimens  : 

"  To  me  my  father's  freedom  gave, 
Why  should  I  be  a  Sanders  slave?" 

"  We  believe  that  the  only  appropriate  thing 
For  the  voters  to  do  is  abolish  the  ring." 

"  Bergen  folks  are  sick,  you  bet. 

Of  being  bossed  by  George  Gillette." 

"  If  Oakfield  will  but  rise  and  kick 
We'll  see  the  finish  of  Old  Nick." 

"  It  is  a  most  outrageous  slander 
To  say  the  ring  has  Alexander." 

The  Independent  Republican  made  good  use  of  Judge 
North's  convention  speech  of  1896,  and  it  charged  that 
the  regular  Republican  nominee  for  the  Assembly,  John 
J.  Ellis,  who  had  already  served  three  terms,  was  kept  in 
office  only  on  account  of  his  subserviency  to  the  party 
machine.  At  one  of  the  "  Boxer  "  meetings  in  Batavia, 
Judge  Carter,  of  Avon,  spoke,  and  at  meetings  in  the 
country  towns,  as  well  as  in  Batavia,  the  principal  local 
speakers  were  George  W.  Watson  and  James  A.  Le  Seur. 

Edward  A.  Washburn  was  the  regular  Republican 
candidate  for  county  judge  and  David  D.  Lent  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  McKinley  carried  the  county  that  fall 
by  2,117  majority.  Judge  Washburn  had  990  majority 
over  David  D.  Lent  and  James  A.  Le  Seur  polled  only 
about  800  votes.  The  "  Boxers  "  gave  loyal  support  to 
the  regular  Republican  State  and  National  tickets. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1902  that  the  Batavia  Times 
Publishing    Company    was    organized,    and    the    paper. 
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which  had  been  conducted  as  a  tri-weekly  by  David  D. 
Lent,  entered  the  daily  field.  It  gave  a  strong  support  to 
a  Democratic  county  ticket  which  was  headed  by  James 

A.  Bissell  for  member  of  Assembly.  M.  S.  Dunlap  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  sheriff.  Their  Republican 
opponents  were  S.  Percy  Hooker  and  David  Clark.  Re- 
publican majorities  that  fall  were  comparatively  small, 
Clark  winning  out  for  sheriff  by  853. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1903  that  Dr.  Burkhart  was 
elected  mayor  for  the  second  term,  winning  over  H.  O. 
Bostwick,  although  the  Democrats  carried  three  wards  for 
aldermen  and  a  Democratic  collector  was  chosen.  In  the 
fall  of  1903,  John  H.  Ward,  as  candidate  for  county  clerk 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  made  a  notable  run  against 
Charles  B.  Pixley.  Mr.  Ward  had  been  for  many  years 
the  cashier  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  and  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  county,  having  many  years  before 
carried  the  county  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff".  Mr.  Pixley 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  95.  Edward  F.  Short,  who 
two  years  before  this  was  first  elected  town  clerk,  was 
re-elected  by  a  majority  of  164.  He  held  the  office  of 
town  clerk  for  several  terms,  and  in  the  fall  of  1910  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  county  treasurer,  being  the  first 
Democratic  county  treasurer  in  many  years. 

In  1904  the  Democratic  party  in  county,  state  and 
nation  sustained  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  in  its 
history,  when  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  over  Alton 

B.  Parker.  It  was  a  defeat  not  paralleled  in  1896,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  radical  platform  adopted  that 
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year  had  driven  out  of  the  party  a  large  body  of  Democratic 
voters.  Genesee  county,  which  gave  McKinley  only  2,225 
plurality  in  1896  and  2,115  in  1900,  gave  Roosevelt  a 
majority  over  Parker  of  2,926,  a  Republican  majority  in 
Genesee  county  never  equalled  before  nor  since.  Repub- 
lican majorities  for  local  candidates  in  1904  were  almost 
as  large.  Hooker  was  re-elected  assemblyman  by  2,553 
and  B.  J.  Stedman  was  elected  district  attorney  by  2,698. 
In  1905  Hooker  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  barely 
2,000. 

Certainly  a  notable  campaign  was  that  of  1900,  when 
Peter  A.  Porter  received  an  indej)endent  Republican 
nomination  for  Congress,  and  with  "  the  good  old  cow  " 
as  his  political  emblem  conducted  a  brilliant  campaign 
and  was  elected  over  James  W.  Wadsworth  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  5,000.  Two  years  before,  Wadsworth  had 
received  over  13,000  majority  in  the  district.  In  Charles 
E.  Cromley,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Porter  had  a  champion 
who  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  spent  several  weeks  on 
the  stump,  and  many  pronounced  his  speeches  among 
the  most  convincing  ever  heard  in  this  county.  They 
were  a  great  factor  in  promoting  Mr.  Porter's  success. 
"  The  good  old  cow  "  was  an  appropriate  emblem  for  the 
Porter  ticket,  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  principally  attacked 
on  account  of  his  record  on  oleomargarine  legislation 
and  his  opposition  to  the  meat  inspection  bill.  Mr. 
Porter's  nomination  by  the  independent  Republicans  was 
followed  by  his  endorsement  by  the  Democrats,  and  with- 
out this  endorsement  it  is  not  likely  he  could  have  been 
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elected.  One  of  the  first  Democratic  papers  in  the  Con- 
gressional district  to  urge  that  he  should  be  made  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  was  the  Batavia 
Times. 

Hearst  did  not  make  a  good  run  for  Governor  in  1906 
in  Genesee  county.  While  he  carried  Buffalo  by  30  major- 
ity and  Rochester  by  S'lo  majority,  he  lost  in  Batavia  by 
489  and  the  majority  against  him  in  the  county  was  more 
than  2,500.  He  was  beaten  almost  as  badly  as  was 
Herrick,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in   1904. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  the  Democrats  won  a  remark- 
able success  in  the  municipal  election,  when  T.  Edward 
Atchison  was  elected  mayor  by  nearly  500  majority, 
carrying  every  ward  in  the  village,  and  four  out  of  five 
Democratic  aldermen  were  elected.  The  prime  cause  of 
the  large  Democratic  vote  was  the  bringing  to  light,  only 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  election,  of  official  corruption 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  township.  It  was  discovered  that  John  Thomas, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  town  supervisor  for  eighteen 
years,  had  been  carrying  on  a  systematic  scheme  of  padding 
the  assessment  rolls  and  had  robbed  the  taxpayers  of 
the  county  of  from  $15,000  to  $18,000.  When  detected 
he  fled  and  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  the  time  the 
municipal  election  was  held. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  the  Democrats  elected  their  candi- 
date, Edwin  M.  Crocker,  as  member  of  Assembly,  over 
Fred  B.  Parker,  winning  out  by  a  narrow  majority.  But 
only  once  before  since  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
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party  had  the  Democrats  elected  an  assemblyman,  and 
that  was  in  1882.  Genesee  county  Grangers  had  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  Assemblyman  Parker  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Hinman-Green  bill  and  other  meas- 
ures urged  by  Governor  Hughes.  Mr.  Parker  had  been 
in  the  Assembly  for  three  terms.  He  had  not  only  been 
closely  allied  with  the  "  Old  Guard,"  which  embarrassed 
the  administration  of  Governor  Hughes,  but  he  had  also 
shown  indifference,  if  not  opposition,  to  the  passage  of  a 
bill  giving  Batavia  a  new  charter,  modeled  on  the  Des 
Moines  plan,  which  provided  for  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum, the  recall  and  a  system  of  direct  non-partisan  pri- 
maries. Mr.  Crocker  took  a  pronounced  stand  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  Batavia  charter  bill.  In  1910,  Mr.  Crocker 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  defeated  by 
Clarence  Bryant.  Henry  L.  Simpson,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  carried  the  county  by  1,233. 

County  Officers 

county  judges  and  surrogates 

(D)  Myron  H.  Peck 1882 

(R)  Safford  E.  Xortii 1889 

(R)   Edward  A.  Washburn 1899 

DISTRICT    ATTORNEYS 

(R)  Safford  E.  North 1880 

(R)  Frank  S.  Wood 1886 

(R)  James  A.  Le  Seur 1893 

(R)  Frederick  S.  Randall 1899 

(R)  Bayard  J.  Stednian 1902 

(R)  William  H.  Coon 1908 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

(R)  Carlos  A.  Hull 1867 

(R)  Charles  B.  Pixley 1903 
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SHERIFFS 

(R)  Irving  D.  Southworth 1881 

(D)  Joseph  H.  Robson 1884 

(R)  William  J.  Reedy 1887 

(R)   James  F.  Tilley 1891 

(R)   John  D.  Neasmith 1894 

(R)  William  H.  Heal 1897 

(R)  Charles  B.  Pixley 1900 

(R)  David  Clark 1903 

(R)  Charles  A.  Williams 1906 

(R)  David  Garrett 1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)   Jerome  C.  Guiteau 1879 

(R)  John  Thomas 1882 

(R)   John  M.  Hamilton 1892 

(R)  Lewis  F.  McLean 1898 

(R)  Clarence  Bryant ' 1908 

(D)  Edward  F.  Short 1911 
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CHAPTER     XIX 

Greene  County 

By  Clarence  E.  Bloodgood 

ROBERT  JUET,  in  his  journal  or  log-book  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Half  Moon,  when  in  1009  Henry 
Hudson  was  exploring  the  river  which  now 
bears  his  name,  says  that  on  a  September  day  the  vessel 
came  to  a  region  where  the  mountains  "lay  from  the  river 
side,"  and  that  there  they  found  "  a  very  loving  people 
and  very  old  men  where  we  were  well  used."  This  refers 
to  the  region  now  included  in  Greene  county,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  record  of  political  conditions  of  the  locality. 
Beginning  with  Van  der  Donck's  attempt  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  land  at  Katskil  about  1642,  the  early  records  are 
replete  with  items  concerning  the  settlement  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  region.  A  curious  item  bearing  date  April 
19,  1649,  reads  as  follows: 

"  Director  Brant  van  Slechtenhorst,  for  the  patroon  (Van  Rens- 
selaer), bought  of  Pewasck,  a  squaw,  and  chief  of  Katskil,  and  her 
son,  Supahoof,  through  the  medium  as  interpereter  of  Skiwias  (Eski- 
wias),  or  Aepje,  chief  of  the  Mahecanders,  a  kil  named  Katskil, 
accounted  to  be  nine  miles  (Dutch — 3  English)  from  Fort  Orange 
and  six  miles  from  Beeren  island,  with  the  land  on  both  sides." 

The  consideration  was  173^^  ells  of  duffels,  a  coat  of 
beaver,  and  a  knife.  Aepje  got  5}/2  ^"s  of  duffels  for  his 
service.      (Fort  Orange  records.) 
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Under  "  An  Act  to  divide  this  province  &  dependences 
into  shires  and  Countyes  (Passed  November  1,  1683),"  it 
was  enacted  among  other  things  that 

"  The  County  of  Ulster  to  conteyne  the  towns  of  Kingston,  Hurly 
&  Marbletowne,  ffox  hall  &  the  new  Pallz  &  all  the  Villages,  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  Christian  habitacons  on  the  West  side  of  Hudsons 
River  from  the  Murderers  Creeke  neare  the  high  Lands  to  the  Sawyers 
Creeke. 

"  The  County  of  Albany  to  conteyne  the  town  of  Albany  the 
County  of  Renslaerswyck,  Schonechtada,  and  all  the  Villages,  neigh- 
bourhoods and  Christian  Plantacons  on  the  East  side  of  Hudson's 
river  from  Roelof  Jansens  creeke,  and  on  the  West  side  from  Sawers 
Creeke  to  the  Sarraghtoga." 

(Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  1,  Page  122.) 

The  Colonial  Legislature  of  the  State  by  "  An  Act 

for  granting  to   the  Freeholders    &   Inhabitants   of  the 

Precincts    of    Catskill     &    Coxhackey    in   ye    County    of 

Albany  the  privilege  of  Choosing  Yearly  a  Supervisor, 

(Passed,  July  3,  1718),"  provided  among  other  things  as 

follows  : 

"  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Governour  Council  &  General  Assembly 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  Same  That  it  shall  &  may  be  Lawful  for 
the  Inhabitants  dwelling  to  the  Southward  of  Renslaerwick  on  the 
Westside  of  Hutchens  River  as  far  as  the  County  of  Albany  Extends 
to  Elect   &  Choose  one  Supervisor." 

(Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  I,  Page  998.) 

This  same  Legislature  by  "  An  Act  to  divide  the 
Counties  of  Albany  and  Tryon  into  Districts,  (Passed 
March  24,  1772),"  provided  among  other  things  as  follows: 

"  All  of  that  Part  of  the  said  County  of  Albany  which  lays  to  the 
South  of  Rensselaerwyck  District  and  the  united  Districts  of  Duanes- 
burgh  and  Schoharie  and  to  the  North  of  a  West  line  drawn  from  the 
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South  Bank  of  the  Mouth  of  Katts  Kill  to  the  West  Bounds  of  this 
Colony,  and  to  the  Westward  of  Hudson's  River,  shall  be  one  separate 
and  distinct  District,  and  be  henceforth  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Cocksakie  District. 

"  That  all  that  Part  of  the  said  County  of  Albany  which  lays  on 
the  West  side  of  Hudson's  River,  and  on  the  south  of  Cocksakie 
District,  shall  be  one  separate  and  distinct  District,  and  be  henceforth 
called  and  known  by  the  Name  of  the  great  Imbocht  District." 

(Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  5,  Page  386.) 

These  districts  included  all  of  Greene  county  as  at 
present  constituted. 

"  An  Act  to  settle  a  Line  of  Jurisdiction  between  the 
Counties  of  Ulster  and  Albany,  (Passed  March  9,  1774)," 
provided  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
Authority  of  the  same,  That  a  direct  Line  running  from  the  most 
Northerly  End  or  Part  of  Wanton  Island  in  Hudson's  River  to  the 
Head  of  Kaater's  Creek  or  Kill  where  the  same  issues  out  of  the 
Southerly  Side  or  End  of  a  certain  Lake  or  Pond  lying  in  the  blue 
Mountains,  from  thence  a  direct  Line  to  the  Lake  Utsayantho  being 
the  South  Eastermost  Bounds  of  the  County  of  Tryon,  from  thence 
along  the  Easterly  Bounds  of  the  said  County  of  Tryon  to  the  Western 
Limits  of  this  Colony,  shall,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  from  hence- 
forth the  Lines  of  Jurisdiction  between  the  said  Counties  of  Albany 
Ulster  and  Tryon." 

(Colonial  Laws,  Vol.  5,  Page  663.) 

Under  an  act  passed  March  23,  1798  (Chapter  45, 
Laws  of  1798),  the  town  of  Windham  was  erected  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  town  of  Woodstock,  Ulster  county,  and 
included  all  the  towns  which  now  lie  in  this  county  to  the 
west  of  the  east  line  of  the  Catskill  range. 
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By  Chapter  93  of  the  Laws  of  1798,  passed  April  5, 
1798,  the  town  of  Catskill,  then  comprising  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Albany,  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Ulster. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  the  foregoing  changes  in  order 
to  understand  properly  the  provisions  and  descriptions 
contained  in  the  following  act  under  which  Greene  county 
was  erected : 

"  An  Act  to  erect  part  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Albany,  into 
a  separate  county,  (Passed  the  25th  of  March,  1800). 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  all  those  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Albany  and  Ulster,  beginning  at  Hudsons  river,  on  the  line  between 
the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Catskill,  running  along  the  southeast 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Catskill,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  of 
Kingston,  thence  along  the  town  of  Kingston  opposite  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  town  of  Windham,  thence  to  the  said  southeast  corner 
of  the  said  town  of  Windham,  thence  along  the  southerly  bounds 
thereof,  to  the  southwest  corner  thereof,  adjoining  the  county  of 
Delaware,  thence  along  the  division  line  between  the  town  and  county 
aforesaid,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  town,  and  to  the  southerly 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Freehold,  thence  westerly  to  the  most  westerly 
extremity  of  the  said  town  of  Freehold,  thence  easterly  along  the  north- 
erly bounds  of  said  town  of  Freehold  and  Coxsackie,  to  the  northeast 
corner  thereof,  thence  to  the  middle  of  Hudson's  river  aforesaid, 
thence  down  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  place  of  beginning  easterly  on  the  course  of  the  line  first 
mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  erected  into  a  distinct  county  by  the  name  of  Green." 

(Chapter  59.) 

Formation  of  Towns 
Catskill  was  formed  March  7,  1788,  as  part  of  Albany 
county. 

Coxsackie  was  formed  as  a  town  March  7,  1788. 
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The  town  of  Freehold  was  erected  from  a  part  of 
Coxsackie,  March  8,  1790.— (Chapter  19.) 

Name  changed  from  Freehold  to  Durham,  March 
28,  1805.— (Chapter  57.) 

The  town  of  Greenville  was  formed  from  Coxsackie 
and  Freehold  (now  Durham),  March  26,  1803,  under  the 
name  of  Greenfield.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Freehold 
April  6,  1808  (Chapter  l'-27),  and  to  Greenville,  March 
17,  1809.— (Chapter  78.) 

The  town  of  Cairo  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Free- 
hold, March  26,  1803,  under  the  name  of  Canton.  Name 
changed  to  Cairo,  April  6,  1S08.— (Chapter  127.) 

The  town  of  New  Baltimore  was  formed  from  a  part 
of  Coxsackie,  INIarch  15,  1811. — (Chapter  45.) 

The  town  of  Hunter  was  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Windham,  under  the  name  of  Greenland,  January 
27,  1813,  and  Lexington  was  also  formed  out  of  the  town 
of  Windham  under  the  name  of  New  Goshen. — (Chap- 
ter 15,  Laws  of  1813.) 

New  Goshen  was  changed  to  Lexington,  March  19, 
1813.— (Chapter  66,  Laws  of  1813.) 

The  name  of  Greenland  was  changed  to  Hunter, 
April  15,  1814.— (Chapter  211.) 

The  town  of  Athens  was  erected  from  a  part  of  Cats- 
kill  and  Coxsackie,  February  25,  1815.— (Chapter  43.) 

The  town  of  Prattsville  was  formed  from  a  part  of 
Windham,  March  8,  1833.— (Chapter  54.) 

The  town  of  Ashland  was  erected  from  part  of  Wind- 
ham and  Prattsville.  March  23,  1848.— (Chapter  115.) 
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The  town  of  Jewett  was  erected  from  Lexington  and 
Hunter  by  act  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  on  the  14th  day 
of  November,  18-19,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  April  3,  1849.— (Chapter  380,  Laws  of  1850.) 

The  town  of  Halcott  was  erected  from  the  town  of 
Lexington  by  an  act  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  on  the 
19th  day  of  November,  1851. — (Chapter  413,  Laws  of 
1852.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  creation  of  the  county,  the 
only  towns  organized  were  Catskill,  Coxsackie,  Freehold, 
and  Windham.  With  the  various  changes  above  noted, 
the  fourteen  towns  now  constituting  Greene  county  were 
created. 

By  Chapter  40  of  the  Laws  of  1801,  the  Legislature 
enacted  "  That  hereafter  the  said  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  said 
County  of  Greene,  shall  be  held  at  the  Academy  in  the 
Town  of  Catskill." 

Catskill  was  treated  as  the  county  seat  before  this 
act  was  passed  and  has  ever  hereafter  been  such.  While 
the  county  is  small  and  comparatively  unimportant,  it  has 
yielded  its  share  of  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  State  and  have  left  the  impress  of  their  work  upon  it. 

Washington  Hunt  was  born  in  the  town  of  Windham, 
August  5,  1811;  member  of  Congress  from  December  4, 
1843,  to  March  3,  1849.  In  1849  was  State  comptroller, 
and  in  1850  elected  Governor,  serving  one  term  as  such. 

Lucius  Robinson  was  born  in  Windham,  November 
4.  1810.     His  earlv  education  was  obtained  while  he  was 
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a  resident  of  the  county.  In  1837  was  appointed  district 
attorney  of  Greene  county  and  held  this  office  for  three 
years.  He  was  appointed  master  of  Chancery  by  Gover- 
nor Bouck  in  1843,  and  elected  member  of  Assembly 
from  Chemung  county  in  1859.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
comptroller  of  the  State,  and  two  years  later  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  office.  In  1875  he  was  again  elected 
comptroller  and  served  until  he  was  elected  Governor  in 
November,  1876,  and  served  as  such  until  the  end  of  1879. 

Lyman  Tremain,  a  well-known  lawyer,  was  reared  in 
this  county,  and  jiracticed  law  here  in  his  early  career. 
He  was  appointed  district  attorney  in  1846,  elected  county 
judge  in  1847  and  attorney  general  in  1857.  His  dis- 
tinguished career  at  the  bar  is  well  known  and  recognized 
throughout  the  State. 

Malbone  Watson  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1846  at  the  first  election  for  such  officers. 

A.  Melvin  Osborn  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Governor,  in  1875, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  for  the  full  term  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1886. 

Emory  A.  Chase  was  born  in  Windham  about  1854, 
was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1896  and  in 
1910  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  having  received 
the  nomination  for  that  office  by  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties.  He  served  during  a  portion  of  his 
first  term  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  under  a  designation  for 
that  purpose  by  Governor  Iliggins,  and  he  is  still  serving 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  same  Court  under  a  designation 
by  the  present  Governor.  John  A.  Dix. 
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After  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Greene,  on  March 
29,  1800,  the  Council  of  Appointment  named  as  first  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  county,  Leonard 
Bronk.  He  was  an  able  man  and  well  qualified  to  head 
the  list  of  the  many  men  who  have  succeeded  him  in  that 
office. 

Thurlow  Weed,  well  known  as  a  journalist  and  for 
many  years  a  distinguished  political  leader  in  the  State, 
was  born  and  spent  his  early  life  in  Catskill. 

County  Officers 

The  county  judge  of  this  county  under  the  law  is 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  surrogate  and  performs  the 
functions  attaching  to  that  office  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  county  judges,  sheriffs 
and  county  clerks  of  this  county  since  and  including  1883 : 

COUNTY   JUDGES 

Manly  B.  Mattice 1883 

John  Sanderson 1889 

Josiah  C.  Tallmadge 1901 

SHERIFFS 

Francis  G.  Walters 1883 

Peter  Magee 1886 

James  Stead 1889 

Frank  S.  Decker 189^2 

I.  Wheeler  Brandow 1895 

Gecrge  W.  Holdridge 1898 

Henry  Van  Bergen 1901 

Charles  A.  Post 1904 

William  H.  Stewart 1907 

Abram  Post 1910 
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COUNTY    CLERKS 

John  Avery 1883 

George  Nichols 1886 

Henry  Van  Bergen 1889 

Henry  B.  Whitcomb 1895 

C}Tus  E.  Bloodgood 1898 

D.  Geroe  Greene 1904 

George  B.  Van  Valkenburgh 1910 
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CHAPTER     XX 

27th  Congressional  District 

By  William  E.  Weed 

Editor  of  the  Utica  Herald-Dispatch 

THE  '27th  Congressional  district  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  the  apportionment  of  1901,  was 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer. 
Oneida's  population  was  154,157  and  Herkimer's  56,356, 
according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910.  Prior  to  1901 
the  same  counties  composed  the  25th  Congressional  dis- 
trict under  the  apportionment  of  1892.  Before  that 
Oneida  was  joined  with  Lewis  county,  in  the  23rd  Con- 
gressional district,  and  Herkimer  with  Schoharie  and  Otse- 
go, in  the  24th  district,  under  the  apportionment  of  1883. 
Herkimer  county  was  formed  from  Montgomery 
county  in  1791.  Originally  it  included  not  only  its  present 
territory,  but  extended  westerly  to  Ontario  county  and 
northerly  to  Canada.  In  the  subsequent  division  of  this 
area,  Oneida  county  was  formed,  in  1798,  to  include  its 
present  territory  and  the  present  counties  of  Jefi'erson, 
Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  and  a  part  of  Oswego.  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  counties  were  erected  in  1805  and  the 
Oswego  county  section  was  cut  off  in  1816,  leaving  Oneida 
with  its  present  territory. 
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The  conditions  incident  to  the  early  development  of 
the  territory  first  included  in  Oneida  county  led  to  the 
establishing  of  two  county  seats,  one  at  Rome  and  the 
other  at  Utica,  both  of  which  are  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  county  and  are  still  maintained  as 
county  seats.  This  division  of  administration  has  had 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  life  of  the  county 
throughout  its  history.  The  groups  that  formed  about 
each  county  seat  naturally  fell  into  rivalry  which  became 
permanent  and  affected  the  political  fortunes  of  individuals 
in  each  generation. 

In  early  days,  when  it  was  the  largest  town  in  the 
State  except  New  York,  Utica  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  streams  of  travel  that  flowed  across  and  up  and  down 
the  State,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  natural  routes  followed  by  the  pioneers. 
This  brought  Oneida  county  into  political  prominence  and, 
perhaps,  was  a  factor  in  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for 
that  reputation  described  in  later  years  by  Horace  Greeley, 
when  he  declared  that  Oneida  county  had  more  politics 
to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

The  roster  of  those  who  were  chosen  for  public  service 
from  Oneida  county  prior  to  1883  included  the  names  of 
men  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Horatio  Seymour  was  elected  Governor  in  1852  and  1862; 
Roscoe  Conkling  was  elected  representative  in  Congress 
in  1858  and  United  States  Senator  in  1867,  serving  until 
1881,  when  he  resigned;  Francis  Kernan,  who  broke  the 
continuity  of  Conkling's  service  at  Washington  by  defeating 
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him  for  Congress  in  1862,  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  in  1875,  giving  the  county  the  distinction  of 
countinir  both  United  States  Senators  from  the  State 
among  its  residents  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

After  the  resignation  of  Roscoe  ConkHng  and  Thomas 
C.  Piatt  from  the  United  States  Senate  in  1881,  following 
the  break  with  Garfield  over  the  distribution  of  patronage 
in  New  York,  political  conditions  in  Oneida  county  be- 
came unsettled.  The  Republican  State  convention  of 
1883  was  held  at  Richfield  Springs  and  the  situation  that 
developed  there  reflected,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  general 
party  unrest  which  was  accented  in  Oneida  county  as  a 
result  of  Conkling's  personal  connections  with  its  people. 
Warner  Miller,  of  Herkimer,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas 
C.  Piatt,  was  the  chairman  of  the  convention  and  in  his 
oflBcial  capacity  proposed  a  reorganization  of  the  party 
to  bring  about  an  enlargement  of  the  State  convention  to 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  delegates.  With  such  a  conven- 
tion, Mr.  INIiller  said  in  his  speech  as  chairman,  "nomina- 
tions would  be  made  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  slate  or 
program  laid  out  by  a  small  clique  of  managers,  but  as 
the  response  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  State." 
This  proposal  for  a  "  liberalization  of  the  Republican 
party  organization  "  —  a  forerunner  of  the  movement  of 
more  than  twenty  years  later,  when  Governor  Hughes 
took  the  field  for  direct  nominations  —  did  not  prevail. 
In  Oneida  county,  as  the  Presidential  election  of  1884 
came  on,  great  bitterness  of  feeling  developed  between  the 
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Stalwart  and  Half-breed  factions  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  result  of  the  fierce  personal  and  factional 
rivalries  that  marked  the  campaign  in  the  county  was  that 
Oneida  gave  a  small  plurality  to  Grover  Cleveland,  a 
change  from  the  two  thousand  plurality  for  Garfield  in 
1880  sufficient  in  itself,  with  results  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  they  were,  to  swing  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
to  the  Democratic  candidate.  Conkling's  personal  fol- 
lowing in  the  county  was  organized  against  Blaine,  and  its 
efforts  were  largely  instrumental  in  turning  the  vote  against 
him.  It  was  a  campaign  of  fire  in  the  county  and  its 
effects  were  evident  in  local  political  affairs  for  years 
afterward. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  contest  was  the  re-election 
of  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  Democrat,  who  had  been  elected 
representative  in  Congress  in  1882.  Two  years  later, 
when  Mr.  Spriggs  ran  for  a  third  term,  he  was  defeated 
by  James  S.  Sherman,  who  was  re-elected  successively  to 
every  Congress,  except  the  52nd,  until  he  was  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1908.  Henry  W.  Bent- 
ley,  Democrat,  defeated  him  in  1890  and  served  one  term. 
Mr.  Sherman  was  succeeded  by  Charles  S.  Millington, 
Republican,  of  Herkimer,  who  sat  in  the  61st  Congress 
and  was  defeated  for  re-election  by  Charles  A.  Talcott, 
Democrat,  in  1910. 

In  1888,  Oneida  county  swung  back  to  the  Republican 
column,  giving  Benjamin  Harrison  a  plurality  of  1,265, 
and  remained  there,  with  small  variation  on  local  offices, 
until  the  overturn  of  1910.     Its  plurality  against  Cleveland 
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in  1892  was  807.  In  1896  and  1900  it  gave  McKinley  the 
largest  pluralities  in  its  history,  that  of  1896  going  above 
7,500.  The  sentiment  in  the  district  was  strongly  against 
William  J.  Bryan  and  the  policies  he  advocated  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  Mr.  Bryan  visited  the  district  in  each 
of  his  three  campaigns  and  was  given  cordial  greeting, 
but  in  the  elections  following  the  vote  against  him  was 
decisive.  A  local  organization  of  "  Gold  Democrats  " 
aided  in  piling  up  the  votes  against  him  in  1806. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
in  1904  met  with  favor  in  the  Congressional  district  almost 
equal  to  that  given  McKinley.  Roosevelt's  plurality  in 
Oneida  county  was  5,177;  in  Herkimer,  2,492.  In  the 
campaign  of  1908  the  district  gave  Taft  and  Sherman 
nearly  equal  pluralities.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  as  candidate 
for  Governor,  received  warm  support  from  both  counties 
in  the  district  in  1906  and  1908.  A  historic  incident  of 
his  campaign  in  1900  was  his  appearance  on  the  platform 
in  Utica  with  Elihu  Root,  when  Mr.  Root,  speaking  under 
authority  of  President  Roosevelt,  attacked  the  candidacy 
of  William  R.  Hearst  for  Governor.  This  speech  was 
influential  in  determining  the  result  of  the  election  in  the 
State  that  year. 

As  the  date  of  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
1908  drew  near  there  were  indications  that  James  S.  Sher- 
man, who  had  represented  the  district  in  Congress  for 
twenty  years,  might  become  the  nominee  for  Vice  President 
on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Sherman  and  his 
friends,  however,  went  to  the  convention  feeling  that  the 
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possibility  was  remote.  Mr.  Sherman  had  an  excellent 
record  in  the  House  and  was  recognized  as  the  most  bril- 
liant parliamentarian  of  his  day.  His  work  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  had  proved  his  capacity 
for  statesmanship,  but  the  situation  seemed  to  point  to 
the  selection  of  a  man  from  the  middle  west  as  Mr.  Taft's 
running  mate.  The  celebration  of  ISIr.  Sherman's  return 
from  the  convention  and  the  formal  notification  ceremonies 
subsequently  were  notable  events  in  the  political  history 
of  Oneida  county.  The  only  appearance  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Sherman  on  the  same  platform  during  the  campaign 
was  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Utica  shortly  before  the  election. 

The  politics  of  the  district  again  became  complicated 
in  1910.  The  Republicans  were  split  over  the  questions 
that  arose  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  State 
convention  at  Saratoga.  A  delegation  of  three  hundred 
Republicans  went  to  the  convention  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair- 
manship of  the  convention  against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
there  was  an  opposing  delegation,  favoring  Roosevelt,  as 
well.  The  delegates  from  one  of  the  four  Assembly  dis- 
tricts in  the  Congressional  district  voted  for  the  ex-Presi- 
dent. As  a  result  of  this  factionalism,  the  district  elected 
a  Democratic  Congressman  and  in  Oneida  county  a 
Democratic  State  Senator  was  chosen. 

Among  the  men  who  took  part  in  shaping  the  course 
of  political  events  in  the  district  in  the  period  dealt  with 
were  some  of  national  prominence  in  addition  to  those 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned.     Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
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who  as  editor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald  for  forty  years 
was  an  influential  factor  in  poHtical  affairs,  served  in  the 
Assembly  in  1866  and  in  the  4i2nd  and  43rd  Congresses 
(1871-5).  He  was  a  vahant  supporter  of  Mr.  Blaine  in 
the  campaign  of  1884  and  was  one  of  that  statesman's 
advisers.  Mr.  Roberts's  activity  continued  through  the 
fii'st  ten  years  of  the  period  of  this  history.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  assistant  United  States  treasurer  at  New 
York  by  President  Harrison.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  President  McKinley 
and  served  until  1905.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade 
1890-1900  a  prominent  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  State 
was  Charles  W.  Hackett,  who,  as  Republican  State  com- 
mitteeman from  the  Oneida-Herkimer  district,  chairman 
of  the  State  executive  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
State  committee,  was  a  trusted  lieutenant  of  Thomas  C. 
Piatt.  During  his  chairmanship  the  State  organization 
was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  which  was 
especially  manifest  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  Following 
him  as  State  committeeman  was  Thomas  Wheeler,  who 
was  active  in  Republican  affairs  throughout  the  period  of 
this  history.  Mr.  Wheeler  served  in  various  local  and 
State  offices  and  his  unusual  personality  was  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  every  campaign.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  succeeded 
as  State  committeeman  by  Daniel  F.  Strobel,  of  Herkimer, 
and  he  in  turn,  in  1910,  was  followed  by  M.  Jesse  Brayton, 
of  Oneida.  John  C.  Davies,  of  Oneida  county,  was 
elected  attorney  general  in  1898  and  1900.  Campbell  W. 
Adams,    of    Oneida    county,    was    twice    elected    State 
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Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  the  same  decade.  In  Herkimer 
county  the  principal  figure  for  many  years  was  Warner 
Miller,  who  served  in  the  46th  and  47th  Congresses  and 
resigned  from  the  latter  to  take  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship  in  1881.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1888,  but  was  defeated  by  David  B.  Hill. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Miller  remained  active  he  continued  the 
undisputed  leader  of  politics  in  Herkimer  county.  In  later 
years  the  younger  element  of  the  Republicans,  under  the 
badership  of  Seth  G.  Heacock,  who  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1906  and  served  continuously  thereafter, 
was  in  control.  The  county  was  consistently  Republican 
until  1910,  when  it  elected  a  Democratic  assemblyman  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

In  the  list  of  Republicans  who  remained  long  at  the 
fore  in  Oneida  county  was  Henry  J.  Coggeshall,  who 
represented  the  county  in  the  State  Senate  for  ten  terms. 
He  was  an  orator  of  unusual  abilitv  and  from  the  beginning 
of  his  political  service,  about  1880,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  local  campaigns  and  was  often  called  to  speak  in 
other  districts.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  end  of  his 
public  service  he  held  the  title  of  "  Dean  of  the  Senate." 

The  Democratic  interests  of  the  two  counties  of  the 
district,  like  those  of  the  Republicans,  were  always  closely 
interwoven,  with  the  Oneida  county  branch  usually  in 
control.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  three  decades 
Samuel  A.  Beardsley,  son  of  Arthur  M.  Beardsley,  who  in 
earlier  days  was  also  an  influential  Democrat,  was  the 
practical  leader  in  Oneida  county.     The  roster  of  county 
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officers  appended  shows  to  what  extent  he  was  able  to 
prevail  against  the  Republican  majority  in  the  county 
in  the  various  elections.  ^Ir.  Beardsley  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  "  Home  Rule  Democracy  "  move- 
ment in  1906,  which  was  organized  at  a  conference  in 
Utica. 

Oneida  County  Officers 

county  judges 

(R)  William  B.  Sutton 1880 

(R)   Isaac  J.  Evans 1886 

(R)  Watson  T.  Dunmore 189^2 

(R)  George  E.  Pritchard 1904 

(D)  Frederick  H.  Hazard 1910 

SURROGATES 

(D)  Stephen  Van  Dresar 1877 

(R)  William  B.  Bliss 1883 

(R)  William  H.  Bright 1889 

(R)  Frederick  M.  Calder 1894 

(R)  Michael  H.  Sexton 1900 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

(R)  William  A.  Matteson 1880 

(D)  Thomas  S.  Jones 1886 

(R)  George  S.  Klock 1892 

(R)  Timothy  Curtin 1898 

(R)  Emerson  M.  Willis 1904 

(R)  Bradley  Fuller 1910 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)  Henry  J.  Coggeshall 1879 

(R)  Arthur  H.  Ballou 1882 

(R)  M.  Jesse  Brayton 1885 

(R)  Frederick  D.Haak 1888 

(R)  Rouse  B.  Maxfield 1891 

(R)  Gary  A.  Willard 1894 

(R)  George  D.  Frank 1897 
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(R)   Joseph  Porter 1900 

(D)  Hermon  Clarke 1902 

(R)  Alfred  J.  Bromley 1905 

(R)  Charles  A.  G.  Scothon 1908 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  Francis  X.  Meyers 1879 

(D)  Thomas  D.  Penfield 1882 

(R)   John  Batchelor 1885 

(R)  Thomas  Wheeler 1888 

(D)   John  C.  Schreiber 1891 

(R)  Van  Rensselaer  Weaver 1894 

(R)  William  H.  Reese 1897 

(R)  Lincoln  H.  Browncll 1900 

(D)  Samuel  H.  Jones 1903 

(D.)  Frederick  Gillmore 1906 

(R)  Daniel  P.  Becker 1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

(R)   John  Kohler 1878 

(R)   John  R.  Edwards 1884 

(D)   Charles  F.  Barnard 1890 

(R)  William  E.  Richards 1893 

(D)   James  H.  Flanagan 1899 

(R)  Henry  W.  Roberts 1902 

(R)   James  T.  Somers 1908 

Herkimer  County  Officers 

county  judges  .\nd  surrogates 

(R)  Amos  H.  Prescott 1877 

(D)  Rollin  H.  Smith 1883 

(R)  Eugene  E.  Sheldon 1889 

(R)   Irving  R.  Devendorf 1895 

(R)   Robert  F.  Livingston 1905 

(R)  George  W.  Ward 1906 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

(R)   Abram  B.  Steele 1879 

(R)  Eugene  E.  Sheldon 1885 
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(R)  Irving  R.  Devendorf 1888 

(R)  Arleigh  D.  Richardson 1894 

(D)  Adam  J.  Smith 1897 

(R)  George  W.  Ward 1900 

(R)  Rush  F.  Lewis   1906 

(R)  Frank  A.  Schmidt 1909 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)   Palmer  M.  Wood  .  .  1879 

(R)  Arthur  T.  Smith ' 1885 

(R)  Levi  C.  Smith 1888 

(R)  Nelson  E.  Ransom 1891 

(R)  P.  H.  Brown 1894 

(R)  D.  M.  Richardson 1897 

(R)   Ivan  T.  Burney 1903 

(R)  Gersham  Smith 1906 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  DeWitt  C.  Paine 1879 

(D)   Valentine  Brown 1882 

(R)   Delevan  L.  Cook 1885 

(R)  Newell  Morey 1888 

(D)   Sylvester  Wilson 1891 

(R)  Warren  H.  Eaton 1894 

(D)  Joseph  W.  Baker 1897 

(R)  Daniel  F.  Strobel 1900 

(R)   John  M.  Richard 1903 

(R)  Austin  B.  Klock 1906 

(R)   James  W^  Moon 1909 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Hamilton  County 

By  Hon.  Nash  Rockwood 

HAMILTON  COUNTY,  originally  attached  to 
Montgomery  county,  was  formed  on  April  12, 
1816,  and  is  the  49th  county  in  the  State  in 
order  of  creation.  It  is  largely  mountainous,  but  the  soil 
is  strong  and  productive  and  the  county  abounds  in 
beautiful  mountain  lakes  and  rippling  streams  which  are 
the  delight  of  fishenuen. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Anibal,  who  served  a  term  of  six 
years  as  county  judge  of  Hamilton  county,  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  members  of  the  bar  and  litigants 
generally  for  his  impartial  decisions  and  superior  attain- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER     XXII 

Jefferson  County 

By  Hon.  Bradley  Winslow 

THE  area  of  Jefferson  county  is  1,868  square  miles. 
It  has  a  population  of  aj)proximately  80,000. 
Watertown  is  the  county  seat  and  is  a  city  of 
about  30.000  inhabitants.  There  are  forty-one  villages  and 
one  city  (Watertown)  in  the  county.  Carthage,  Antwerp, 
Alexandria  Bay.  Clayton,  Adams,  Sackets  Harbor  and 
Henderson  are  large  and  prosperous  villages  from  1,000 
to  3,000  population.  The  other  villages  have  from  100 
to  500  population.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  fertile 
and  devoted  to  farms  and  agriculture.  A  tract  of.several 
thousand  acres  which  once  bore  a  primeval  forest  of  pine 
and  known  as  the  "  Pine  Plains  "  is  the  only  part  of  the 
area  of  the  county  that  is  not  productive  of  usual  farm 
crops.  This  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  small 
fruits.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  acreage  has  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  for  an  encampment  and 
training  ground  for  troops. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diversified  by  hills,  forests 
and  streams,  making  the  general  landscape  picturesque 
and  healthful.  The  largest  of  the  streams  are  the  Black 
and    Indian    rivers.       The    Sandy    creek    has    sufficient 
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volume  of  water  to  be  of  the  dignity  of  a  river.  It  flows 
through  the  southern  towns  of  the  county  in  two  branches 
called  north  and  south  branches  respectively.  Near  the 
mouth  of  each  in  the  town  of  EUisburg  they  unite  into  one 
stream  and  that  stream  then  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  north  branch  furnishes  power  for  much  manu- 
facturing at  Adams,  Belleville  and  Woodville,  and  the 
south  branch  at  EUisburg.  The  Black  river  is  a  large 
and  turbulent  river  running  through  the  county  from 
Carthage  to  Dexter  and  Black  river  bay  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario.  From  Carthage  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles,  there  is  almost  a  continuous  water 
privilege  or  power  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  The 
river  makes  a  dividing  line  about  midway  of  the  county 
in  the  general  direction  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west. It  empties  into  Black  river  bay,  which  is  an  arm 
of  Lake  Ontario,  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Dexter. 
The  Indian  river  flows  along  the  easterly  side  of  the  county 
through  the  towns  of  Wilna,  Antwerp,  Philadelphia  and 
Theresa,  entering  the  county  from  the  Adirondack  region 
through  the  villaoe  of  Natural  Bridoe  and  under  the  natu- 
ral  bridge  so  formed  by  nature.  It  furnishes  water  power 
for  manufacturing  at  different  points  and  is  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose  at  Antwerp.  Philadelphia  and  Theresa. 

The  crops  raised  from  the  soil  are  principally  hay, 
oats,  corn,  peas  and  beans.  Wheat  is  not  now  raised,  as 
formerly.  The  dairying  interest  is  by  far  the  largest 
asricultural  interest.  The  milk  from  hundreds  of  cows  is 
sent  daily  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  consumption. 
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Colonel  R.  P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Produce  Exchange  of  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  which  meets 
at  Watertown  semi-monthly,  who  takes  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  dairy  industry  of  Jefferson  county,  a  man  of  large 
intelligence  and  observation,  is  my  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  70,000  milch  cows  in  Jefferson  county 
and  that  there  was  sold  last  season  on  the  Jefferson  County 
Produce  Exchange,  over  which  he  presides,  190,415  boxes 
of  cheese,  and  this  cheese  brought  to  our  farmers  $1,600,- 
000  in  cash.  The  dairy  products  for  last  year  amounted 
to  over  $3,000,000  ;  this  includes  limburger  cheese,  fancy 
cheese,  butter  and  milk.  In  addition  to  the  American 
cheese,  there  must  be  at  least  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000  worth  of  limburger  cheese  manufactured.  It  is 
an  important  fact  that  in  amount  and  value  of  dairy 
products,  Jefferson  county  leads  all  the  other  counties 
of  the  State,  and  in  this  our  people  feel  a  great  pride. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  Jefferson  county 
for  the  year  1910  was  $43,975,685,  and  the  assessed  value 
of  personal  property  $^2,047,790.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  personal  j)roperty  is  of  much  larger  value 
than  this  sum,  but  owing  to  the  defective  system  of  assess- 
ment that  prevails  much  of  it  escapes  taxation. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  county  is  the  paper-making  industry.  There  are 
twenty-four  mills  in  the  county  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  in  grinding  wood  pulp.  Paper  in  all  its 
forms  is  manufactured,  including  print  paper,  which  is 
the  larger  product;   also  the  best  of  finished  papers.     The 
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product  of  these  mills  is  enormous;  the  capital  employed  in 
the  different  plants  approximates  the  sum  of  $17,500,000, 
with  an  annual  output  of  $30,000,000  in  value  of  products. 
The  industry  gives  employment  to  more  than  3,000  people, 
the  mills  having  the  benefit  of  water  power  afforded  by 
Black  river,  and  they  dot  the  banks  of  that  river  at  differ- 
ent points  from  Carthage  to  Dexter  inclusive,  for  the 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles.  But  for  the  limit  in  the 
sketch  I  am  writing,  I  would  gladly  enumerate  the  names 
of  the  mills  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  officers  and  mana- 
gers thereof.  For  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  meagre 
statement,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Francis 
M.  Hugo,  mayor  of  Watertown,  who  is  largely  interested 
in  paper-making  both  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Hugo  is  also  a  director  in  the  North- 
ern New  York  Development  League.  He  is  doing  effi- 
cient service  in  the  development  generally  of  the  material 
interests  of  this  county. 

Including:  the  administrations  of  Grover  Cleveland 
and  Charles  E.  Hughes,  we  have  had  nine  different 
Governors.  Governor  Cleveland,  when  elected,  received 
a  phenomenal  majority  due  principally  to  the  divisions 
and  disruptions  in  the  Republican  party  occasioned  by 
the  Conklino;  and  Piatt  embroglio,  aggravated  and  made 
more  intense  by  the  assassination  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
President  of  the  United  States.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Cleveland,  Denis  O'Brien,  one  of 
Jefferson  county's  sons,  was  attorney  general  and  later  he 
became  an  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
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State.  His  judicial  attainments  placed  him  as  a  judge  in 
the  first  rank  of  our  judiciary.  He  served  a  full  term  as 
such  judge,  and  although  his  term  had  expired  when  his 
death  occurred  in  1909  he  was  greatly  lamented  through- 
out the  State  and  especially  by  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Owing  to  the  age  limit  he  was  ineligible  for  re-election. 
Mr.  Cleveland  gave  a  conservative  administration  and 
endeavored  to  inculcate  among  the  office-holders  of  the 
State  the  principle  that  "  public  office  is  a  public  trust." 
During  all  the  period,  including  the  Cleveland  and 
Hughes  administration,  this  county  was  represented  in 
the  Legislature  by  members  of  the  Republican  party,  with 
the  exceptions  of  William  M.  Thomson,  Lewis  W. 
Day  and  Martin  L.  Willard,  members  of  Assembly, 
and  (luring  said  period  in  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Legislature  occupying  leading  positions  were  Senators 
Lansing,  MuUin,  Brown  and  Cobb,  and  the  latter,  while 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  by  reason  of  the  resignation  of  Governor  Charles 
Hughes  some  three  months  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
term  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  December  31,  1910. 
Succeeding  to  the  administration  of  David  B.  Hill, 
a  popular  son  of  Jefferson  county  in  the  person  of  Hon. 
Roswell  P.  Flower  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor. 
Governor  Flower  was  deservedly  popular  in  this  county, 
although  his  political  views  and  affiliations  were  opposcfl 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county.  He  was  of 
respectable  parentage,  but  his  success  in  life  was  largely 
due    to    his    character,    intelligence    and    industry.     His 
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business  life  was  principally  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  in  banking  and  other  financial  pursuits  he  became 
a  multi-millionaire  and  his  wealth  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  building  up  and  aiding  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Watertown.  INIrs.  Emma  Flower  Taylor,  his 
accomplished  daughter  and  only  child  surviving,  has 
inherited  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  his  wealth  and  has  used  it  for 
the  benefit  of  many  public  institutions  and  in  the  building 
of  a  large  and  beautiful  structure  in  this  city  known  as 
the  Flower  Library. 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  during  the  period  above  named 
was  prominent  in  the  ]:)olitics  of  our  State  and  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  February.  1895,  and  held  the  office  from 
April  7,  1895,  until  April  1,  1904,  when  the  law  consolidat- 
ing all  educational  departments,  which  jNIr.  Skinner  had 
himself  prepared  and  caused  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Legislature,  went  into  eft'ect.  He  succeeded  in  legislating 
himself  out  of  office,  which  was  a  loss  to  the  State.  He 
was  instrumental  during  his  term  of  office  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  law  in  1898,  which  was  approved  and  signed 
by  Governor  Frank  S.  Black,  which  provided  that  over 
every  school-house  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  flag 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be  displayed  during  the 
sessions  of  school.  He  was  especially  active  in  seeing  to 
it  that  the  law  was  enforced.  Public  sentiment  was  in 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  while 
neglected  in  some  instances  that  required  the  interposition 
of   the   Superintendent  of   Schools,  he  encountered  only 
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in  one  instance  recalcitrant  school  officials,  and  that 
occurred  in  a  public  school  district  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  was  this:  Word  was  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  was  carried  to  him  by  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  that  in  the  district  referred  to  was  a  crooked  and 
scrawny  pole,  with  a  faded  dirty  flag,  and  attached  to  the 
pole  a  rough  board  with  the  following  printed  thereon  in 
rude  letters,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  idiotic  legisla- 
ture, which  passed  the  flag  law."  The  State  Superin- 
tendent investigated  the  facts,  which  were  as  here  given, 
and  the  offending  district  was  given  forty-eight  hours  in 
which  to  comply  with  the  law  by  jiutting  up  a  respectable 
flag  staff  and  a  flag.  This  was  done  under  a  notice  given 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  all  ])ublic 
money  to  which  the  district  was  entitled  would  be  withheld 
until  the  law  was  complied  with.  The  compliance  was 
made  with  alacrity.  Mr.  Skinner,  while  he  was  not  a 
soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  probably  because  of  his  lack  of 
the  proper  age  for  enlistment,  has  lieen  very  patriotic 
and  is  highly  popular  with  surviving  veterans  of  the  war. 
and  he  is  an  honorary  member  of  Joe  Spratt  Post  No. 
323  G.  A.  R. 

The  Legislature  of  our  State  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  stimulating  the  growth  of  patriotism  among  the 
people  by  requiring  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  publish  a  "  IVIanual  of  Patriotism "  for 
distribution  in  the  public  schools.  The  task  was  a  large 
one,  but  Superintendent  Skinner  was  equal  to  it.  He  was 
fortunately  able  to  ol)tain  an  assistant   in   the  person  of 
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Prof.  William  K.  Wicks,  principal  of  the  Syracuse  High 
School  and  former  principal  of  Watertown  High  School, 
to  whom  was  given  the  labor  of  editing  the  work.  A 
large  amount  of  material  was  gathered  together,  from 
which  he  selected  what  would  be  appropriate  to  be  used. 
The  result  has  been  a  volume  of  rare  selections  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.  The  selections  embrace,  in  prose, 
masterpieces  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  orators, 
statesmen  and  literary  men.  The  poems  are  the  produc- 
tions of  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  Among  the 
selections  from  female  writers  there  are  poems  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  and  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigourney.  Mr.  Skinner  also,  as  a  part  of  the  manual, 
prepared  programs  for  exercises  on  [Memorial  Day  and 
other  days  when  patriotic  sentiment  would  naturally  be 
appealed  to.  Mr.  Skinner's  patriotic  labors  while  sup- 
erintendent of  the  schools  won  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  old  soldiers,  and  with  them,  as  with  patriotic 
men  everywhere,  his  name  will  be  forever  blessed. 

The  raising  of  poultry  has  become  a  most  successful 
and  popular  industry  in  this  county,  and  just  now  increased 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  selection  and  breeding 
of  the  most  popular  strains  of  fowls,  and  the  indications 
point  that  in  the  near  future,  under  the  stimulus  which 
has  been  given  to  the  industry  by  the  organization  of  the 
Black  River  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  there  will  be  much  more  to  be  said  upon  this 
subject. 
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And  also  the  people  of  Jefferson  county  have  reason 
to  feel  that  the  apiarian  or  bee-keeping  industry  is  not 
being  neglected.  The  industry  is  growing.  George  B. 
Howe,  residing  at  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
informs  me  that  there  are  over  forty  bee-keepers  who  are 
quite  largely  interested  in  the  keeping  of  bees  in  the 
county,  having  about  4,000  colonies.  He  states  that  the 
industry  is  prospering  and  that  the  present  promises  well 
for  further  development. 

During  the  several  administrations  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment within  the  period  from  Cleveland  to  the  close  of 
the  Hughes  administration,  a  number  of  our  citizens 
have  had  a  part  in  the  administration  of  State  aifairs. 
Edward  A.  Bond  has  filled  the  post  of  State  engineer 
and  surveyor  and  continues  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  building  of  the  barge  canal.  During  the  time  that 
Senator  Cobb  has  filled  the  position  of  senator  Addison 
B.  Parker  of  this  city  has  held  a  prominent  position  as 
clerk  in  the  Assembly.  Daniel  Cahill  for  a  series  of 
years  has  been  superintendent  of  buildings  at  the  State 
Capitol.  All  these  gentlemen  have  been  intelligent, 
industrious  and  faithful  public  servants,  and  the  members 
of  Assembly,  including  Gary  H.  Wood  of  Antwerp,  J.  F. 
LaRue,  W.  A.  Dennison,  L.  F.  Pitkin,  Alfred  D.  Lowe, 
Isaac  L.  Hunt,  William  M.  Thomson,  Eli  J.  Seeber, 
Edward  B.  Bulkley,  Anson  D.  Thompson,  Allen  E.  Kilby, 
Andrew  C.  Comstock,  Henry  J.  Lane,  Isaac  Mitchell, 
Martin  L.  Willard,  Harrison  Fuller,  Walter  Zimmerman, 
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Cornelius  J.  Clark,  Morgan  Bryan,  W.  O.  Roberts  and 
Lewis  W.  Day  have  faithfully  served  the  people.  John 
N.  Carlisle  of  Watertown  ranks  among  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  State.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  from  1896  to  1906,  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee 
in  1903;  in  1906  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of 
Governor.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hughes,  Feb.  1, 
1910,  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Thomas  M. 
Osborne,  and  served  with  distinction. 

Jefferson  county  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  This 
lake  and  river  boundary  is  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  Along  these  shores,  during  the  period  of  the 
summer's  heat,  and  upon  their  clear  crystal  waters,  thous- 
ands of  people  enjoy  relief. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Thousand  Islands  has  become 
noted  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  earth's  most  pictur- 
esque spots.  It  has  become  the  theme  of  lavish  descrip- 
tion, the  subject  of  eloquence  and  of  poetic  writers.  The 
Thousand  Islands  are  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  countries  being  about  one-half  of  the 
Thousand  Islands. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Jefferson 
county  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  no  human  beings, 
except  by  a  few  Indians  who  used  it  mostly  as  a  hunting 
ground.     It  was  then  comparatively  an  unknown  territory, 
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and  until  1800  very  few  white  men  had  penetrated  its 
wilds  and  settlers  did  not  come  in  to  live  upon  its  fertile 
lands  and  clear  away  the  forest  until  that  time  and  later 
on.  And  yet  Jefferson  county  contains  places  of  historic 
interest.  One  of  its  villages  is  "  Historic  Sackets  Har- 
bor," which  in  the  War  of  1812  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Since  that  time  the  government  has 
maintained  the  important  post  of  Madison  barracks  at 
Sackets  Harbor.  In  a  severe  battle  at  the  latter  place, 
General  Jacob  Brown,  with  his  assembled  militia  aided  by 
a  few  regular  troops,  successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  a 
British  army  on  May  29,  1813.  From  Sackets  Harbor 
went  the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  General 
Zebulon  INI.  Pike,  against  the  city  of  York,  now  Toronto. 
In  the  attack  upon  York,  General  Pike  was  mortally 
wounded  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  barracks 
cemetery,  where  they  have  since  remained  in  an  honored 
grave.  From  Sackets  Harbor  went  the  expedition  under 
command  of  General  Wilkinson,  comprised  of  several 
thousand  troops,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  meet  defeat  at 
Cryslers  Field.  At  Cranberry  Creek  a  few  militia  men 
brought  in  a  transport,  laden  with  army  stores,  cut  out 
from  a  fleet  of  transports  ascending  the  river  on  the 
Canadian  side,  and  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  them  the 
British  met  in  Cranberry  Creek  a  determined  resistance. 
At  Sandy  Creek,  also  in  this  county,  some  180  British 
troops  were  captured  after  a  serious  engagement  with  the 
American  forces  that  were  guarding  some  supplies  coming 
from  Oswego  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  naval 
vessel  at  Sackets  Harbor. 
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The  people  of  Jefferson  county  have  never  been 
lacking  in  public  spirit  and  patriotism.  Following  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Civil  War,  over  6,000  of  our  young  men  became 
volunteers  in  defense  of  the  Union.  Their  heroic  record 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and  on  many 
battlefields  they  fought  and  bled  that  liberty  and  union 
might  be  preserved.  There  are  fourteen  Grand  Army  posts 
in  the  county,  and  these  are  being  supplemented  by  camps 
of  Sons  of  Veterans.  Connected  with  these  organizations 
also  are  auxiliaries  made  up  of  patriotic  women. 

Jefferson  county  must  be  given  a  leading  place  in  the 
list  of  counties  that  make  up  the  total  area  of  the  Empire 
State. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  county  officers  from  1883 
to  the  present  time: 

COUNTY   JUDGES 

Charles  H.  Walts 1883 

John  C.  McCartin 1890 

Edgar  C.  Emerson 1893 

SPECIAL   COUNTY   JUDGES 

E.  F.  Ramsdell 1883 

A.  E.  Cooley 1887 

Fred  Waite 1908 

SURROGATES 

Ross  C.  Scott 1883 

Charles  L.  Adams 1896 

Joseph  Atwell 1910 

SPECIAL   SURROGATES 

F.  T.  Evans 1883 

J.  W.  Cornaire 1907 
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DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Edgar  C.  Emerson 1883 

Frank  H.  Peck 1887 

V.  K.  Kellogg 1894 

George  H.  Cobb 1899 

Fred  D.  Pitcher 1905 

Claude  B.  Alverson  1911 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

F.  Waddingham 1883 

O.  DeGrasse  Greene 1886 

Frank  D.  Pierce '. 1892 

C.  A.  Chapman 1901 

Eli  B.  Johnson 1907 

SHERIFFS 

G.  H.  Smith '.1883 

James  Felt 188,5 

W.  E.  Saxe 1888 

Levi  Washburn 1891 

Edward  Barton 1895 

Samuel  B.  Kellogg 1897 

Thomas  T.  Ballard 1900 

E.  J.  Tallman 1903 

Ezra  D.  Bellinger 190« 

John  H.  Bogart 1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

Louis  C.  Greenleaf 1883 

Alanson  D.  Seaver 1885 

Addison  L.  Upham 1891 

Franklin  M.  Parker 1897 

Fred  W.  Mavhew 1906 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

Kings  County 

IN  consequence  of  Kings  county  now  forming  part  of 
Greater  New  York,  the  story  of  which  is  told  else- 
where in  this  work,  only  brief  reference  will  be 
made  to  it  here  as  a  separate  organization. 

Kings  county  was  organized  November  1,  1683, 
previous  to  this  time,  from  1665  to  1683,  having  formed 
a  part  of  the  "  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,"  England.  The 
first  settlements  were  made  under  the  Dutch  government, 
in  16'^5,  by  several  families  of  French  Protestants.  But 
little  progress,  however,  was  made  in  settlement  for  many 
years,  and  no  governmental  organization  was  effected 
under  the  Dutch. 

Brooklyn,  Dutch  for  Breuck-landt  (broken  land),  was 
incorporated  by  patent  under  Governor  Lovelace,  October 
18,  1667.  It  became  a  town  under  the  State  government 
March  7,  1788,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  April  12, 
1816.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  April  8, 
1834,  and  became  a  part  of  Greater  New  York,  as  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  consolidation  in  1898. 

During  the  past  decade  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  has 
experienced  a  phenomenal  growth  in  population,  the 
result  largely  of  the  increased  means  for  transportation 
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between  Brooklyn  and  ^lanhattan,  whereas  instead  of  one 
bridge  known  as  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  and  slow-going 
ferries,  there  are  now  four  Ijridges,  viz.,  Brooklyn  bridge, 
at  City  Hall,  Manhattan;  the  Manhattan  bridge.  Bowery 
and  Canal  Street  ;  the  Williamsburg  bridge,  Delancy 
street,  and  the  Queensboro  bridge,  between  59th  and  60th 
Streets,  Manhattan.  In  addition  to  these  bridges  are  the 
subways  of  the  Interborough  INIetropolitan  Railway 
Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
former  from  the  Battery  to  Borough  Hall  section  in  Brook- 
lyn and  the  latter  from  Seventh  Avenue  and  33rd  Street, 
Manhattan,  to  Long  Island  City. 

Politically  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  Brooklyn 
has  produced  many  men  who  have  filled  official  positions 
honorably  and  acceptably  to  the  people.  Among  those 
who  have  wielded  a  marked  influence  in  the  councils  of 
their  party  have  been  the  late  Patrick  H.  McCarren 
and  Hugh  McLaughlin,  Democrats,  and  Timothy  L. 
Woodruff,  Republican.  Mr.  McCarren  served  many 
years  as  State  senator,  and  INIr.  Woodruff  has  been 
lieutenant  governor  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  committee. 
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CHAPTER     XXn^ 

Lewis  County 

By  C.  Fred  Boshart 

THE  early  records  state  that  in  the  year  1797  a  few 
persons  assenil)le(l  at  tlie  home  of  Andrew  Ed- 
monds in  the  town  of  Leyden,  now  Lewis  connty, 
and  there  named  Mr.  Edmonds  a  supervisor  of  Herkimer 
county  and  selected  a  few  town  officials  when  that  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  most  of  northern  New  York,  was  in  Her- 
kimer county.     Settlers  at  this  early  time  came  fast  and 
the  population  of  this  great  north  country  rapidly  grew. 
In  1798  Oneida  county  was  erected  from  Herkimer  county 
and  the  town  of  Leyden  was  represented  on  the  Oneida 
county  board  for  that  year  by  Andrew  Edmonds  and  in 
1798  by  Phineas  Southwell.     The  towns  of  Lowville  and 
Turin  were  formed  and  in  1800  Leyden  was  represented 
by  Asa  Brayton,  Lowville  by  Daniel  Kelly  and  Turin  by 
Jonathan  Colhns.     For  the  years  1801,   1802  and   180.S 
Leyden  was  represented  by  Phineas  Southwell  and  John 
Dewey;    Lowville  by  Daniel  Kelly;    Turin  by  John  Ives, 
Eleazer  House  and  Jonathan  Collins,  and  in   1804  the 
town  of  Harrisburg  was  established  and  represented  on  the 
Oneida  county  board  by  Lewis  Graves.     By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  Lewis  was  made  a  county  in  1805,  and  was 
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then  composed  of  five  towns  —  Harrisburg,  Leyden,  Low- 
ville,  Martinsburg  and  Turin. 

At  this  colonial  period  of  the  country,  the  sparsely 
inhabited  townships  selected  their  most  fitting  citizens  for 
official  duties.  After  a  time  persons  began  to  band  to- 
gether and  take  sides,  difYering  on  local  propositions  and 
creating  factions.  Political  rivalry  developed,  creating 
parties,  and  when  two  or  more  such  organizations  contest 
for  the  election  of  their  candidates  for  office  on  well- 
defined  public  principals  and  ask  the  suffrage  of  the  elec- 
tors, political  history  begins.  During  most  of  the  period 
up  to  1860  the  dominant  political  party  in  the  county  was 
the  Democratic;  this  during  a  part  of  that  time  was  divided 
into  factions  which  existed  throughout  the  State  known  as 
"  Hunkers,"  "  Barnburners,"  etc. 

Covering  this  period  and  prominent  among  those  who 
held  official  position  and  were  identified  with  the  early 
political  history  were  Silas  Stow,  first  supervisor  of  Low- 
ville  after  the  erection  of  the  county,  representative  in 
Congress  from  1811  to  1813,  elected  sherift'  in  1814, 
elected  the  third  county  judge  in  1815,  serving  eight  years, 
and  also  was  appointed  county  judge  of  Oneida  county 
in  1801;  Daniel  Kelly,  of  Lowville,  first  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  newly-erected  county,  first 
county  treasurer  and  the  first  judge  of  the  county;  Lewis 
Graves,  of  Denmark,  the  first  member  of  Assembly,  first 
supervisor  of  Harrisburg  and  also  of  Denmark  after  that 
town  was  erected;  Richard  Cox,  who  was  the  first  county 
clerk  and  served  continuously  for  twelve  years;  Ela  Collins, 
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of  Lowville,  first  district  attorney  of  the  county,  serving 
for  a  period  of  25  consecutive  years,  second  county  treas- 
urer, supervisor  for  nine  years,  member  of  Assembly  in 
1815,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  1823  to  1825  and 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  WiUiam  11.  Taft,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  Chillus  Doty,  of  INIartins- 
burg,  the  first  sherift"  of  the  county,  member  of  Assembly 
for  the  years  1814,  1816  and  1817,  and  supervisor  of  the 
town  for  1809,  1810  and  1815;  Caleb  Lyon,  of  Watson, 
first  supervisor  of  that  town,  assemblyman  in  1824,  State 
senator  in  1851,  member  of  Congress  from  1853  to  1855 
and  appointed  first  Governor  of  Idaho  by  Abraham 
Lincoln;  Francis  Seger,  clerk  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
from  1828  to  1833,  supervisor  of  Greig  for  fifteen  years 
and  chairman  of  the  board  for  eleven  years,  county  judge 
fourteen  years  and  State  senator  from  1857  to  1860; 
Carlos  P.  Scovil,  elected  county  clerk  in  1832,  member  of 
Assembly  in  1842,  State  senator  from  1843  to  1846,  and 
subsequent  to  1860  elected  county  judge  and  served  for 
eleven  years. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1860  and  since  that  time  that  party  has  been  dominant 
in  county  politics,  the  only  exception  in  national  cam- 
paigns being  that  of  1876,  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  as  a 
candidate  for  President,  carried  the  county.  In  Guber- 
natorial elections  the  Republican  candidates  have  carried 
the  elections  seventeen  times  and  the  Democrats  four 
times.  From  1860  to  1885  the  majorities  were  small, 
and  in  the  county  elections  the  personal  as  well  as  the 
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political  affiliations  of  the  candidates  entered  into  the 
contest,  with  the  result  that  representatives  of  each  party 
at  times  succeeded.  This  was  noticeable  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  distinctively 
town  and  county  officers.  The  board  of  supervisors  was 
seldom  controlled  by  a  majority  of  more  than  one  or  two 
either  way,  being  Democratic  28  years.  Republican  14 
years  and  a  tie  9  years.  In  length  of  personal  service 
Curtis  G.  Lane,  of  Lowville,  ranks  first  with  19  years  and 
Charles  D.  Boshart,  of  the  same  town,  next  with  18  years, 
making  a  combined  service  of  37  years,  both  Republican. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  connected  with  the  election  of 
assemblymen  that  every  town  in  the  county  except  two 
has  furnished  a  representative  of  the  county  in  the  State 
Legislature;  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  of  the  74  repre- 
sentatives of  Lewis  county  in  the  Assembly,  55  have  served 
one  term;  13,  two  terms;  3,  three  terms;  2,  four  terms; 
1,  five  terms,  and  43  of  the  number  had  previous  experi- 
ence on  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  those  hav- 
ing the  longest  service  being:  Charles  A.  Chickering, 
Republican,  three  years;  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  Democrat, 
four  years,  and  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Republican,  five  years. 

From  1860  to  the  present,  a  period  of  51  years,  five 
men  only  have  occupied  the  position  of  county  judge  — 
Henry  E.  Turner,  Republican,  20  years;  Carlos  P.  Scovil, 
Republican,  11  years;  Elida  S.  Merrill,  Democrat,  12 
years;  E.  S.  K.  Merrill,  Democrat,  7  years;  and  Milton 
Carter,  Republican,  the  present  incumbent,  1  year.  The 
offices   of    county    clerk,    sheriff,   district   attorney,   and 
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treasurer  have  been  closely  contested  and  held  at  times  by 
either  party.  Since  1860  the  office  of  county  clerk  has 
been  occupied  by  Republican  incumbents  in  the  aggregate, 
42  years;  Democrats,  9  years.  That  of  sheriff  by  Repub- 
lican incumbents  S^  years;  Democrats,  19  years.  That 
of  district  attorney — Republicans,  29  years;  Democrats, 
22  years.  Treasurer — Republicans,  42  years,  and  Demo- 
crats, 9  years. 

During  a  period  of  something  more  than  a  century, 
Lewis  county  has  not  only  been  a  factor  in  the  various 
Congressional,  Senatorial  and  Judicial  districts,  but  it 
has  also  been  prominent  by  reason  of  its  local  representa- 
tives who  have  held  these  district  positions.  In  Congress 
it  has  had  Silas  Stow,  Ela  Collins,  Charles  Dayan,  An- 
drew W.  Doig,  William  Collins,  Caleb  Lyon,  Clinton  L. 
Mferriman,  Charles  A.  Chickering  and  Charles  L.  Knapp; 
in  the  State  Senate,  Walter  Martin,  Levi  Adams,  Charles 
Dayan,  Francis  Seger,  Carlos  P.  Scovil,  Nelson  J.  Beach, 
Caleb  Lyon,  Ashley  Davenport,  Joseph  A.  Willard,  John 
O'Donnell,  Henry  E.  Turner  and  Charles  L.  Knapp;  in 
the  Judicial  district,  Lewis  county  has  furnished  but  one 
representative,  Hon.  E.  S.  K.  Merrill,  now  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  fifth  district. 

Among  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Charles 
Dayan  was  at  one  time  acting  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State;  Nelson  J.  Beach,  canal  commissioner;  John 
O'Donnell,  clerk  of  the  Assembly  and  railroad  commis- 
sioner of  the  State;  Charles  A.  Chickering,  school  com- 
missioner of  the  county  for  ten  years,  clerk  of  the  Assembly 
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six  years,  and  secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee; Charles  L.  Knapp,  United  States  consul  general 
at  Montreal. 

In  so  brief  a  resume  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail 
the  political  history  of  Lewis  county  or  to  mention  all  the 
names  closely  associated  with  that  history,  which  has 
been  one  of  prominence  among  the  sister  counties  of  the 
State. 

County  Officers 

county  judges 

Elinda  S.  Merrell 1875 

Henry  E.  Turner 1887 

E.  S.  K.  Merrell 1903 

Milton  Carter 1910 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

George  N.  Whittaker 1883 

Frederick  C.  Schraub 1884 

T.  Miller  Reed 1885 

Hiram  H.  Ryel 1888 

J.  Franklin  Jacox 1894 

Edward  J.  Boshart 1897 

Milton  Carter 1903 

Perry  G.  Williams 1909 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

Edward  H.  Bush 1880 

George  S.  Fisher 1886 

A.  Marcellus  Lampher 1889 

Milton  W.  Holt 1898 

Lester  B.  Parker 1907 

SHERIFFS 

George  S.  Fisher 1883 

Israel  Mullin 1886 

James  Casler 1888 
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John  P.  Murphy 1891 

De  Witt  C.  Markhaiii 1894 

George  Denslow 1897 

George  S.  Curtis 1900 

John  L.  Beach 1903 

George  S.  Huljbard 1906 

James  J.  Donnelly 1909 

COUNTY  TREASURERS 

William  p.  Rogers 1881 

F.  Peter  Kirley 1884 

Austin  E.  Prentice 1887 

J.  Duane  Paris 1893 

George  Sherwood 1896 

Everett  Williams 1905 

Nicholas  Arthur 1911 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

t 

Livingston  County 

By  Hon.  Lockwood  R.  Doty 

IN  preparing  a  political  history  of  Livingston  county 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  witliin  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  this  article  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  statistical  record  of  majorities,  which  may  be 
gathered  in  a  morning  from  the  Red  Book;  and,  in  pass- 
ing, to  do  a  scant  measure  of  justice  to  men  of  Livingston 
county  who  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  political 
activities  of  the  State  during  that  period. 

The  county  has  been  consistently  Republican,  but 
in  most  recent  vears  the  voters  have  shown  marked 
symptoms  of  independence  at  critical  times,  and  men 
who  assume  party  control  in  town  and  county  have  been 
admonished  that  they  must  reckon  with  an  increasing 
spirit  of  intolerance  of  personal  domination  in  political 
affairs. 

The  county  gave  a  plurality  of  something  more  than 
1,200  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  for  the  Blaine 
electors;  and  in  that  year  the  whole  Republican  ticket 
was  elected  by  widely  varj'ing  majorities.  Edwin  A. 
Nash,  of  Avon,  was  re-elected  county  judge  by  a  plurality 
of  1,605,  the  Democratic  candidate  being  A.  J.  Abbott; 
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Kidder  M.  Scott,  of  Geneseo,  for  assemblyman,  received 
a  plurality  of  1,191  over  Dr.  M.  C.  Rowland,  while  George 
W.  Daggett,  of  Nunda,  was  elected  district  attorney  by  a 
plurality  of  only  576  over  Fletcher  C.  Peck.  In  1885 
William  Y.  Robinson,  of  Nunda,  became  the  candidate 
for  member  of  Assembly,  succeeding  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
represented  the  county  in  the  lower  House  for  five  years 
with  great  honor  and  ability;  Mr.  Robinson  was  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  1,531  over  Zara  W.  Joslyn.  Henry  S. 
Gilbert,  of  Livonia,  was  elected  sheriff  by  a  plurality  of 
236  over  James  Gamble.  Mr.  Robinson  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  in  1886  by  a  plurality  of  1,097  over  Dr. 
J.  E.  Crisfield,  and  Carlos  A.  Miller,  of  Mount  Morris, 
was  elected  county  clerk  by  a  plurality  of  433,  Martin  F. 
Linsley  being  the  Democratic  candidate.  William  A. 
Brodie,  of  Geneseo,  was  re-elected  county  treasurer  this 
year;  he  took  office  January  1,  1878,  and  remained  in 
office  continuously  until  December  31,  1892.  In  1887 
Jotham  Clark,  of  Conesus,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
member  of  Assembly,  was  elected  over  Andrew  J.  Willard 
by  a  plurality  of  1,254,  and  Mr.  Daggett,  who  was  running 
against  John  M.  Hastings  for  district  attorney,  was  re- 
elected by  a  plurality  of  1,257.  Davenport,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Governor  in  1888,  had  a  plurality  in 
the  county  of  1,275.  Mr.  Clark  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  by  a  plurality  of  1,457,  Dr.  Crisfield  again 
running  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Avon, 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1889  by  a  plurality  of  572, 
and  County  Clerk  Miller  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of 
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712  over  William  Kramer,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
In  1890  Mr.  Davis  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
plurality  of  481  over  George  S.  Ewart.  Judge  Nash  was 
re-elected  county  judge  by  a  vote  of  5,835,  his  candidacy 
having  been  endorsed  by  the  Democrats.  Lubert  O. 
Reed,  of  Geneseo,  was  elected  district  attorney  this  year 
by  a  plurality  of  493  over  B.  G.  Foss,  of  Dansville. 

Livingston  county  Republicans  suffered  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  State  in  the  election  of  1891;  Fassett, 
for  Governor,  received  a  plurality  of  536,  and  Jesse 
Roberts,  of  Sparta,  for  the  Assembly,  defeated  Aaron 
Barber,  of  Avon,  by  the  small  margin  of  65  votes.  Frank 
J.  McNeil,  of  Dansville,  was  elected  sheriff  over  Thomas 
O'Meara  by  422. 

The  Harrison  electors  received  in  1892  nearly  the 
normal  Republican  majority.  James  W.  Wadsworth 
had  a  j)lur;ility  of  1.213  for  member  of  Congress  in  the 
county;  Roberts,  for  Assembly,  was  re-elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  1,129  over  Romeyn  \V.  Cole,  and  William  E. 
Humphrey,  of  Livonia,  was  elected  county  clerk  over 
Edward  Creveling  by  976.  These  pluralities  increased 
in  1893,  when  the  Republican  State  oflBcers  received  some- 
thing more  than  1,500;  the  county  contributed  a  plurality 
of  1,532  to  the  election  of  the  Republican  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  convention  of  1894,  among  whom  was 
Lockwood  R.  Doty,  of  Geneseo,  and  Otto  Kelsey  began 
a  long  period  of  service  as  member  of  Assembly  by  secur- 
ing a  plurality  of  1,711.  William  Carter,  of  Avon,  was 
elected  district  attorney  by  1,397  over  Frederick  W.  Noyes. 
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Lubert  O.  Reed,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1890, 
died  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  in  ]\Iay,  1893, 
Mr.  Noyes  was  appointed  by  Governor  Flower  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created. 

In  1894  Morton  received  for  Governor  a  plurality 
of  1,624;  Congressman  Wadsworth's  plurality  was  1,680; 
Kelsey  was  re-elected  over  Albert  Sweet,  of  Dansville, 
by  1,754,  while  Cornelius  O'Leary,  for  sherifi',  was  elected 
by  271  over  George  D.  Dooer,  of  Avon.  One  of  Governor 
Morton's  appointments  was  that  of  Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  a 
Livingston  county  man,  as  health  officer  of  the  port  of 
New  York;  Dr.  Doty  was  reappointed  successively  by 
Governors  Roosevelt,  Odell  and  Hughes,  and  now  re- 
mains in  office.  Republican  State  officers  received  a 
plurality  of  about  1,600  in  1895,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  was  re- 
elected to  the  Assembly  by  200  more  over  John  H.  Magee. 
Judge  Nash  had  resigned  as  county  judge  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
elected,  this  county  contributing  a  plurality  of  1,811. 
Judge  Nash  served  with  great  distinction  both  as  a  trial 
judge  and  as  a  member  of  the  appellate  division  in  the 
fourth  department,  to  which  he  was  assigned  by  the 
Governor,  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  by  reason  of 
the  constitutional  age  limitation,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  The  McKinley  electors.  Governor  Black 
and  Mr.  Kelsey  all  had  about  the  same  plurality  in  1896, 
something  over  1,400.  Edward  P.  Covne,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  judge 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Nash,  was  re-elected 
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over  Frederick  W.  Noyes  by  a  plurality  of  1,200,  and  the 
county  gave  a  plurality  to  James  W.  Wadsworth  for 
Congress  of  1,279.  In  November  of  this  year  Foster  W. 
Walker,  of  Caledonia,  Republican,  was  appointed  county 
treasurer  and  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1897;  he  has 
held  the  office  ever  since,  his  last  election  occurring  in 
1909;  upon  the  completion  of  his  present  term  he  will  have 
held  office  longer  than  any  other  Livingston  county  official. 
Charles  H.  Rowe,  of  Dansville,  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney by  a  ])lurality  of  1,475  over  Charles  Ward. 

The  Rej)ublieaii  pluralities  fell  off  sharply  in  1897, 
when  the  Republican  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
received  a  plurality  of  956,  and  the  Republican  sheriff, 
William  A.  Miller,  of  Conesus,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  were 
elected  by  about  700,  Charles  W.  Gamble  being  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  member  of  Assembly.  The 
county  did  much  better  in  1898,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  a  plurality  of  1,829  for  Governor  and  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  for  Congress,  1,611;  Kelsey  was  elected  over 
John  G.  Bush  by  1,723  and  Henry  B.  Curtis,  of  Leicester, 
county  clerk,  over  George  L.  Krein  by  1,021.  Li  1899, 
1900  and  1901,  Mr.  Kelsey's  pluralities  were  1,161,  1,568 
and  1,586,  respectively.  Charles  H.  Rowe  was  in  1899 
re-elected  district  attorney  over  Albert  C.  Olp  by  1,005. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  appointments  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  that  of  William  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo, 
to  the  position  of  president  of  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  The  Presidential  electors  in  1900  received 
in   the   countv    1,731,    Governor   Odell    1,508,    and    Mr. 
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Wadsworth,  for  Congress,  1,5G8.  The  campaign  of  this 
year  was  enHvened  by  the  presence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  at  a  poHtical  meeting  in 
Geneseo  a  few  days  before  election.  William  H.  Gray, 
of  Groveland,  was  elected  sheriff  over  Patrick  J.  Gray 
by  a  plurality  of  1,270.  In  1901  Curtis  was  re-elected 
county  clerk  over  Norman  A.  Seymour  by  a  plurality 
of  1,569. 

The  election  of  1902  in  the  county  was  full  of  sur- 
prises. Governor  Odell  received  a  plurality  of  nearly 
1,800,  Conaressman  Wadsworth  1,100,  and  John  F.  Con- 
nor  was  elected  district  attorney  over  B.  G.  Foss  by  891, 
while  W.  Y.  Robinson  had  a  plurality  over  W.  Vallance 
Hamilton,  of  Caledonia,  for  member  of  Assembly,  of  184. 
Mr.  Kelsey,  who  was  nominated  for  county  judge  at  the 
Republican  convention  held  early  in  June,  was  defeated 
by  William  Carter,  of  Avon,  by  a  plurality  of  153.  ^Ir. 
Carter  was  put  in  nomination  at  a  conference  of  independ- 
ent Republicans,  held  at  Avon  in  September,  and  this 
nomination  was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  county  con- 
vention. A  very  energetic  campaign  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Kelsey  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  various  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  least  serious  of  which  was  the  resent- 
ment of  a  large  body  of  Republican  voters  because  of  the 
very  unsatisfactory  administration  of  their  offices  by 
certain  county  officials,  for  which  Mr.  Kelsey  was  in  no 
degree  responsible.  Moreover,  Judge  Carter  was  in 
the  active  practice  of  law,  in  close  touch  with  professional 
men  and  a  very  large  group  of  clients;     he  had  served 
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the  county  most  acceptably  as  public  prosecutor;  he  was 
splendidly  equipped  by  profound  learning  and  judicial 
temperament  for  the  position  and  was  widely  known  and 
commanded  universal  respect  and  confidence;  while  ]\Ir. 
Kelsey,  possessing  in  abundance  qualities  admirably 
fitting  him  for  the  bench,  had  perforce  in  great  measure 
abandoned  the  law  for  important  and  exacting  legislative 
work,  a  situation  inevitably  prejudicial  to  a  candidate 
for  judicial  office. 

Mr.  Kelsev  having  served  his  town  of  Geneseo  for  a 
long  period  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  supervisor,  in  1893 
became,  as  previously  stated,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  office  of  member  of  Assembly  and  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  which  attested  his  great  popularity  in  the  county; 
he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  each  year  successively 
until  1902  by  flattering  majorities.  He  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Assembly;  for 
.several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  ways 
and  means  and  rules,  and  at  difterent  times  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  education,  judiciary  and  cities. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  painstaking  and  intelligent 
attention  to  the  public  business;  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  immediate  constituents;  his  great  influence 
among  his  associates,  and  an  unimpeachable  integrity 
that  remains  a  tradition  in  Albany  today.  The  failure 
of  his  campaign  for  the  office  of  county  judge  was  an 
immediate  gain  to  the  State,  for  he  was  appointed  deputy 
comptroller  under  Nathan  L.  Miller  and,  upon  the  latter's 
retirement  in  November,  1903,  to  accept  the  office  of  justice 
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of  the  Supreme  Court,  I\Ir.  Kelsey  was  appointed  comp- 
troller by  Governor  Odell  ;  he  received  the  unanimous 
nomination  for  this  office  at  the  State  convention  in  1904 
and  was  elected.  He  resigned  that  office  in  May,  1906, 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  insurance 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Governor  Higgins,  who  sought  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  type,  knowing  that  he  was  facing 
perplexities  which  nothing  but  the  sternest  sense  of  public 
duty  would  permit  him  to  exchange  for  the  congenial 
work  of  the  comptroller's  office.  This  appointment  was 
made  at  the  close  of  the  investigation  into  insurance 
methods,  when  the  public  m'uul  was  greatly  inflamed  by 
the  abuses  which  had  been  uncovered,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  stability  of  fire  comjianies  was  put  in  great  jeopardy 
by  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  Entirely  unaffected  by 
public  clamor  and  adhering  to  a  prudent  and  considerate 
policy,  which  sought  to  save  and  not  destroy,  he  earned 
the  unstinted  praise  of  men  who  knew  the  peril  which 
beset  the  companies  and  from  which  his  forbearing 
administration  had  saved  them,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
State  in  a  striking  manner  twice  tendered  to  him  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Before  the  completion  of  his  term  of  office 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  private  life. 

George  W.  Whitehead,  of  Sjiringwater,  was  appointed 
ap]:)raiser  of  the  port  of  New  York  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  190'-2;  this  position  he  resigned  in  July,  1906,  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  Suspension  Bridge  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
for  twenty-five  years  sj^ecial  agent  of  the  United  States 
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Treasuiy  Department  and  was  commissioned  by  President 
McKinley  to  organize  the  customs  service  of  Porto  Rico 
on  the  estabhshment  there  of  civil  government  in  1900. 
He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1908. 

In  1903  Mr.  Robinson  was  running;  against  Elfred 
A.  Bronson,  of  Livonia,  for  the  Assembly,  and  was  re- 
elected by  a  plurality  of  43;  Isaac  B.  Knapp,  of  Ossian, 
for  sheriff  had  a  plurality  of  1,058  over  John  McVicar,  ^ 
of  Conesus.  John  Young,  of  Geneseo,  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Odell  as  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex])osition  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904. 

This  county  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
the  landslide  of  1904,  when  the  Roosevelt  electors  had  a 
plurality  of  2,634;  Governor  Lliggins,  2,165;  Otto  Kelsey, 
for  comptroller,  2,735;  Mr.  Wadsworth,  for  Congress, 
2,376,  and  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  son  of  the  last 
named,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  2,372.  Bernard 
H.  Oberdorf,  of  Dansville,  was  elected  county  clerk  over 
H.  Joseph  Clark  by  2,279.  In  1905  Mr.  Wadsworth  was 
re-elected  member  of  Assembly  by  1,648  over  Donald  A. 
Fraser,  and  John  F.  Connor  was  re-elected  district  attor- 
ney over  Charles  Ward  by  1,609. 

In  1906  Hughes  received  for  Governor  a  plurality  of 
2,137;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  for  Congress,  445,  and 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  for  Assembly,  1,748,  over 
Zebulon  Gibbs.  Piatt  C.  Halsted,  of  Nunda,  was  elected 
sheriff  by  a  plurality  of  907  over  William  ]\Iate,  of  Mount 
Morris.     At  this  election  Mr.   Wadsworth  was  defeated 
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for  Congress  by  Peter  A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  an 
independent  Republican,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats.  James  W.  Wadsworth  was  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Geneseo  in  the  years  1873,  1874  and  1875;  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  in  1878  and  1879;  comptroller  of  the 
State  in  1880  and  1881,  and  elected  from  the  district 
embracing  Livingston  county  to  the  ■17th,  48th,  o'^d,  53d, 
54th,  55th,  56th,  57th,  58th  and  59th  Congresses.  His 
plurality  over  J.  E.  Crisfield  on  his  election  in  1894  to  the 
59th  Congress  was  about  13,000.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  of  active  public  service  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  in 
close  touch  with  party  control  in  the  county,  and  so  effect- 
ive was  the  organization  which  he  very  largely  dominated 
that  it  has  happened  but  once  in  the  twenty-five  years  or 
more  we  are  now  reviewing  that  a  Republican  candidate 
for  county  office  has  failed  of  election.  A  few  men  chosen 
to  ofl&ce  with  his  acquiescence  have  disappointed  the 
people,  but  it  can  be  said  with  absolute  fidelity  to  the  truth 
that  they  disappointed  Mr.  Wadsworth  as  well.  Not  only 
because  of  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  all  remissness  in 
oflBcial  life  and  a  strong  desire  to  provide  a  local  govern- 
ment beyond  reproach,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  party 
whose  leadership  he  assumed  in  tliis  constituency,  he 
insistently  demanded  that  men  who  sought  his  support  for 
office  should  be  clean  and  acceptable;  that  he  was  at 
times  deceived  and  overborne  is  no  more  than  the  experi- 
ence of  all  leaders  with  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  State  comptroller  was  distinguished 
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by  practical  reforms  which  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  that  branch  of  the  State  government.  As  a  member 
of  Congress  he  impressed  himself  at  once  upon  that  body 
as  an  earnest  and  discriminating  student  of  the  questions 
engaging  its  attention.  Bringing  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  a  mature  experience  in  governmental  affairs, 
administrative  and  legislative;  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country  and  its  history,  its  needs  and  its  perils; 
an  intense  loyalty  to  its  best  interests  and  traditions;  a 
sense  of  justice  that  knew  no  middle  ground  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  an  intuitively  sound  judgment 
developed  in  the  care  of  large  and  varied  interests,  no  man 
ever  commanded  a  larger  measure  of  respect,  affection 
and  confidence  from  his  Congressional  associates.  Indulg- 
ing little  in  public  debate,  he  was  absorbed  in  the  more 
productive  field  of  committee  work  and  in  communion 
with  leaders  in  Congress  of  whom  he  was  in  the  truest 
sense  one  of  the  most  influential  and  effective;  and  so 
the  public  will  never  know  how  vital  a  part  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  contributed  to  the  determining  and  shaping  of  great 
governmental  policies.  While  he  acted  on  various  im- 
portant committees  with  painstaking  interest,  his  most 
conspicuous  service  to  the  country  was  rendered  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  agriculture,  which  he  held  for 
several  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  It  is 
perfectly  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  so 
well  equipped  for  tliis  position  or  responded  so  completely 
to  its  exacting  demands,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
nation  and  the  lasting:  honor  of  ]\Ir.  Wadsworth.     And  in 
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closing  this  very  inadequate  tribute  to  a  public  servant 
who  would  not  permit  his  great  usefulness  to  the  country 
to  be  extolled,  it  should  be  added  that  not  the  least 
admirable  of  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  never 
failed  to  display  in  Congress,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  moral 
courage  that  took  no  account  of  expediency  or  personal 
consequences  once  he  had  marked  out  the  course  his 
judgment  and  conscience  approved. 

In  1907  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  for  the  Assembly 
received  a  plurality  of  1,402;  in  1908.  1,844,  and  in  1909, 
286.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1910  he  declined  to  be 
considered  again  as  a  candidate  and  early  in  the  present 
year  carried  out  a  long-deferred  plan  for  an  extended 
period  of  travel  in  Europe.  Mr.  ^yadsworth  represented 
Livingston  county  for  five  years  in  the  Assembly.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  second  term,  at  the  age  of  28  years,  and 
without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
at  the  insistence  of  Governor  Higgins,  who  demanded 
the  selection  of  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  public  good.  He  exhibited  at  once  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  exacting  duties  of  presiding 
officer  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition  at  each 
succeeding  session.  His  uncompromising  honesty,  his 
lofty  conception  of  official  duty,  his  constant  concern  for 
the  interests  of  the  State,  and  his  diligence  were  immedi- 
ately felt  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Capitol  and  became  an 
inspiration  to  his  associates  ;  while  his  absolute  fairness 
made  his  appointment  most  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
the  minority  party.     To  these  qualities  he  added  a  clear 
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comprehension  of  public  questions,  the  firm  convictions 
of  a  fear-seeing  and  very  practical  man  of  affairs,  a  genius 
for  expression  in  terse  English  and  persuasive  power  as  a 
public  speaker.  He  took  strong  hold  of  the  pubhc  and 
at  the  Republican  State  convention  in  1908  was  presented 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor  and  received  151  votes;  and 
again,  he  was  often  and  widely  mentioned  as  an  ideal 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  senator.  The 
people  will  not  willingly  allow  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  retire 
permanently  to  private  life,  and  it  does  not  need  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  pretlict  that  in  the  years  soon  to  come  there 
will  be  a  demand  that  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  states- 
manship which  he  has  exemplified  shall  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  State. 

Bernard  H.  Oberdorf  was  re-elected  county  clerk  in 
1907  over  Norman  A.  Seymour  by  a  plurality  of  1,554. 
The  Taft  Presidential  electors  in  1908  had  a  plurality  in 
the  county  of  '■2,14(),  Governor  Hughes  1,441,  and  James 
S.  Simmons,  Republican,  for  Congress,  1,692.  Judge 
Carter  was  re-elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  over  John 
B.  Abbott  by  a  plurality  of  2,011.  Frank  K.  Cook,  of 
Geneseo,  was  elected  district  attorney  by  a  plurality  of 
1,715,  defeating  Robert  Pratt,  of  Dansville.  As  indicated 
in  the  vote  on  member  of  Assembly  given  above,  the  Re- 
publican majorities  were  small  in  1909,  Harvey  W.  Wil- 
cox, of  Springwater,  the  Republican  candidate  for  sheriff, 
securing  less  than  200,  and  still  smaller  in  1910,  when 
John  C.  Winters,  Jr..  of  jNIount  Morris,  for  Assembly,  de- 
feated John  F.  Donovan,  of  the  same  place,  by  a  majority 
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of  19;  E.  Fred  Youngs,  of  Geneseo,  was  elected  county 
clerk  by  135  over  Walter  H.  Sherman,  of  Avon,  and  Stim- 
son,  for  Governor,  received  in  the  county  a  plurality  of 
427  over  Dix. 

There  was  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  in  the  years  1884,  1891,  1906 
and  1907,  and  in  the  spring  elections  of  1911  a  Democratic 
majority  of  one  was  returned;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  article  the  board  has  been  in  control 
of  the  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

Madison  County 

By  John  B.   Howe 

MADISON  COUNTY,  named  in  honor  of  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
tlie  most  central  group  of  New  York  counties, 
dates  its  organization  back  to  1806.  Previous  to  that 
time  its  territory  formed  a  part  of  Chenango  county. 
The  original  boundaries  of  Madison  have  remained 
unchanged,  save  that  in  183G  a  portion  of  the  town  of 
Stockbridge  lying  east  of  Oneida  creek  was  annexed  to 
Oneida  county.  The  area  of  Madison  is  670  square 
miles.  Like  the  other  central  counties,  its  surface  is 
diversified,  and  its  central  section  forms  a  watershed 
sloping  toward  Oneida  lake  on  the  north  and  the  Susque- 
hanna river  on  the  south.  Relatively  speaking,  it  stands 
high  among  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  State,  being 
chiefly  noted  at  present  for  its  dairy  products.  As  a 
seat  of  hop  culture  it  was  long  famous,  ranking  second 
in  that  respect  among  New  York  counties  only  to  Oneida. 
The  principle  inland  body  of  water  in  the  county  is  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Cazenovia,  four  and  a  half  miles  long 
and  nine  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.     The  shore  of 
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the  far  more  expansive  Oneida  lake  marks  the  county's 
northern  boundary. 

History  records  that  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  white  pioneers  within  the  present  limits  of  Madison 
county  took  place  about  the  year  1786.  At  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  white  settlers  in  this  territory 
were  still  widely  scattered,  and  it  contained  only  four 
towns  —  Brookfield,  Cazenovia,  Hamilton  and  De  Ruyter. 
These  four,  with  Sullivan  added,  were  Madison's  only 
towns  when  it  began  its  separate  political  existence  in 
1806.  Five  more  towns  —  Nelson,  Smithfield,  Eaton, 
Lebanon  and  Madison  —  were  portioned  off  the  following 
year,  and  five  others  have  since  been  organized,  as  follows : 
Lenox  in  1809,  Georgetown  in  1815,  Fenner  in  18'23, 
Stockbridge  in  1836  and  Lincoln  in  1896.  The  village 
of  Oneida,  located  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  was  incorporated 
as  Madison's  onlv  citv  in  1896. 

Two  events  were  laroelv  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  early  development  of  ^ladison  county.  One  was 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  traversed  its 
northern  towns  of  Lenox  and  Sullivan.  Along  the  middle 
section  of  the  partly  finished  waterway  the  first  Erie 
canal  packet,  bound  from  ]Montezuma  eastward  to  Utica, 
passed  through  Madison  county  in  July,  18'-20.  Five 
years  later  the  canal  was  completed  along  the  whole  route, 
and  the  quickening  influence  of  the  improved  means  of 
transportation  had  already  been  perceptibly  felt  in  this 
distinctively  rural  county.  To  this  cause  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  villages  of  Oneida,  Canastota  and  Chittenango 
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as  compared  with  the  southern  communities  of  Madi- 
son, was  plainly  attributable.  The  old  Chenango  canal, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1836,  was  for  a  time  a 
compensating  advantage  to  some  of  the  southern  villages 
of  the  county,  especially  Hamilton  and  Earlville,  but  it 
was  never  a  profitable  venture  and  was  abandoned  after 
forty  years  of  existence.  Scarcely  had  the  county  begun 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  water  transportation  when  the 
greater  possibilities  of  the  primitive  steam  railway  enlisted 
the  attention  of  its  people.  As  early  as  1829  a  local  rail- 
road was  planned  for  ]\Iadison,  to  run  from  Chittenantro 
to  Cazenovia,  and  a  company  was  actually  formed,  with 
$70,000  capital,  to  carry  out  the  project.  The -road  was 
not  built,  but  the  scheme  served  to  show  that  the  leading 
citizens  of  Madison  were  alive  to  their  interests.  Their 
dream  of  railway  facilities  was  at  last  fulfilled  in  the  late 
'30's,  when  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  connecting  Syracuse 
and  Utica  (now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central)  crossed 
the  northern  section  of  the  county.  Its  traffic  was  con- 
fined to  passengers  only,  and  not  until  1844  did  its  service 
include  the  carriao;e  of  frcijrht. 

Madison's  educational  history  is  an  honorable  one. 
The  records  of  the  first  rude  schools  in  the  territory  it  now 
occupies  go  back  as  far  as  1797.  In  1816  the  towns  of  the 
county  made  their  first  appropriation  for  public  school 
])urposes.  Three  years  later  the  institution  now  known 
as  Colgate  Universitv  was  established  in  the  village  of 
Hamilton.  It  started  as  a  modest  school  of  preparation  for 
the  Baptist  ministry,  with  scarcely  half  a  dozen  students. 
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In  1841  it  was  incorporated  as  Madison  University,  and  it 
bore  that  title  for  fifty  years,  after  which  it  was  renamed 
in  honor  of  James  B.  Colgate,  who  endowed  it  with  the 
munificent  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  Among  its  earlier 
instructors  was  Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  afterwards  president 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  and  a  noted  educator. 
Madison  has  also  organized  and  maintained  several  semi- 
naries and  academies  of  high  repute,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  Cazenovia  Seminary,  founded  by  the  Methodists 
in  18^24. 

Madison  county's  first  newspaper,  the  Madison  Free- 
holder, was  established  in    the  village    of    Peterboro  by 
Peter  Smith,  in  1808.     Its  first  bank,  the  Madison  County 
Bank,  was  incorporated  in  Cazenovia  in   1831.     Its  first 
court-house,  completed  in  1813,  was  located  in  Cazenovia, 
which  had  been  designated  by  the  Legislature  as  the  county 
seat  in  1810.     Cazenovia  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  this 
honor  very  long,  for  public  sentiment  favored  a  more 
central  location  for  the  county  seat,  and  in  1815  it  was 
changed   to   ^lorrisville,   where   a  new  court-house    was 
erected.     The  first  county  judge  of  Madison  was  Peter 
Smith,  already  mentioned.     The  bar  of  the  county  has 
always  enjoyed  a  creditable  reputation.    Though  Madison 
has  been  associated  in  a  judicial  district  with  more  popu- 
lous counties,  it  has  thrice  been  honored  by  representation 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  and  once  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals.     To  Charles  Mason,  of  Hamilton,  belonged  the 
distinction  of  serving  in  both  of  these  capacities.     He  was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  sixth  judicial  district 
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in  1847,  and  was  re-elected  in  1853  and  again  in  1861. 
His  service  as  justice  covered  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  was  terminated  in  January,  1868,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Fenton  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge 
William  B.  Wright.  In  1870  Judge  Mason  was  one  of  the 
Republican  candidates  for  the  reorganized  Court  of 
Appeals,  but  was  defeated.  The  other  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  Madison  have  been  Gerrit  A.  Forbes, 
of  Canastota,  elected  in  1887  and  re-elected  in  11)01,  and 
Henry  B.  Coman,  elected  in  1906. 

Conspicuous  among  the  men  who  were  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  Madison  county,  and  active  in 
promoting  its  development  from  an  unpeopled  wilderness, 
were  John  Lincklaen,  Peter  Smith,  Col.  William  S.  Smith 
and  Justus  B.  Smith.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  county 
was  originally  settled  under  their  auspices.  Peter  Smith 
has  still  another  title  to  fame  as  the  father  of  Gerrit  Smith, 
Abolitionist,  social  reformer  and  philanthropist,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  Madison  county's  citizens.  He  was 
a  native  of  Utica  and  was  brought  by  his  pai'ents  to  Peter- 
boro  in  1806.  Inheriting  a  large  estate,  he  devoted  his 
energy,  his  enthusiasm  and  a  liberal  share  of  his  pecuniary 
resources  to  causes  and  movements  that  appealed  to  his 
sympathy.  He  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  enlisted, 
heart  and  soul,  in  the  crusade  against  slavery,  and  he  was 
long  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  by  statute.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  so-called  Liberty  party,  in  184.0,  which  nomin- 
ated him  in  1848,  and  again  in  1851,  for  President  of  the 
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United  States.  In  1856  he  was  tendered  the  Presidential 
nomination  by  the  Land  Reform  party.  He  was  twice 
named  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  anti-slavery  con- 
ventions. But  he  declined  all  of  these  honors,  excepting 
the  second  nomination  for  Governor.  In  185''2,  however, 
his  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Madison-Osweeo 
district  was  followed  by  his  election.  He  served  only  one 
term.  Among  his  many  acts  of  benevolence  his  contri- 
butions, aggregating  about  $"200,000,  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  colored  race,  are  worthy  of  special  note.  Mr.  Smith 
died  in  1874. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  Constitutional  county 
officers  who  have  served  in  Madison  county  from  1883  to 
the  present  time  and  the  dates  of  their  election: 

County  Officers 

county  judges  and  surrogates 

Alfred  D.  Kennedy 1883 

John  E.  Smith 1899 

Michael  H.  Kiley  1905 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Edgar  N.  Wilson 1883 

H.  M.  Aylesworth 1889 

Joseph  D.  Senn 189^2 

Michael  II.  Kiley 1895 

E.  Watts  Cushman 1904 

E.  Leland  Hunt 1910 

SHERIFFS 

Putnam  C.  Brownel! 1881 

Charles  K.  Underwood 1884 

Leander  W.  Burroughs 1887 

Charles  E.  Remick 1890 
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Eugene  M.  Perry 1893 

Austin  M.  Carpenter 1890 

H.  Clay  Ackley 1899 

Albert  L.  Cameron 190'2 

William  I.  Tyler 1905 

John  Hill 1908 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

Walter  H.  Stewart 1882 

Charles  W.  Stapleton 1885 

W.  Emmett  Coe 1891 

Paul  S.  Maine 1897 

William  A.  Nortlu-up 1903 

N.  Mott  Campbell 1909 

COUNTY  TREASURERS 

Otis  Storrs 1881 

Gardner  Morse 1884 

George  S.  Tillinghast 1887 

Otis  Storrs 1896 

Joel  J.  Parker  1899 

Arthur  J.  Wiltsie 1905 

Robert  L.  Clark 1908 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

Monroe  County 

By  the  Editor 

THE  settlement  of  ^Foiiroe  county  began  in  1789, 
tlie  pioneers  coming  with  the  migration  which 
set  westward  from  New  England  at  the  close 
of  the  Revokitionarv  War  and,  through  successive  im- 
pulses, subdued  the  acres  and  moulded  the  character,  not 
only  of  Western  New  York,  but  of  all  American  common- 
wealths between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Monroe,  especially,  was  of  Puritan 
impress.  Its  territory,  state  sovereignty  over  which, 
disputed  by  Massachusetts,  but  guaranteed  to  New  York 
by  the  Hartford  commissioners  in  1786,  was  included 
in  the  immense  Phelps  and  Gorham  domain  —  somei 
6,000.000  acres  west  of  Seneca  river  —  purchased  in 
1788.  The  proprietors  offered  lands  on  liberal  terms  and 
the  Genesee  Valley  was  particularly  inviting  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  and  its  numerous  water  privileges.  In 
rapidity  of  occupation  and  consistent  thrift  few  regions 
upon  the  continent  have  excelled  it  either  in  natural 
advantages  or  the  intelligence  and  industry  with  which 
they  have  been  utilized. 

As  a  political  division  of  the  Empire  State,  Monroe 
county    was    established    from    Genesee    and    Ontario, 
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February  23,  18'21,  Genesee  (the  territory  west  of  the 
Genesee  river)  having  been  taken  from  Ontario  INIarch 
30,  1802,  and  Ontario  from  Montgomery  January  27. 
1789.  Montgomery,  erected  as  Tryon  March  12,  1772, 
and  its  name  changed  April  12,  1784,  had  comprised  all 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
As  constituted,  Monroe  contained  about  680  square 
miles,  or  450,000  acres,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Genesee 
river.  Its  dimensions  have  not  since  been  changed.  Its 
original  towns  were  14  in  number,  all  yet  existing,  viz.: 
Brighton,  Clarkson,  Gates,  Henrietta,  INIendon,  Ogden, 
Parma,  Penfield,  Perinton,  Pittsford,  Riga,  Rush,  Sweden 
and  Wheatland.  Five  additional  towns  have,  at  various 
times,  been  subsequently  created,  viz.:  Chili  from  Riga, 
Greece  from  Gates,  Hamlin,  first  named  Union,  from 
Clarkson,  Irondequoit,  from  Brighton,  and  Webster, 
from  Penfield.  Rochester,  the  first  frame  dwelling  in 
which  was  built  in  1810.  having  an  area  of  about  4.000 
acres,  was  incorporated  from  Brighton  and  Gates,  and  has 
nearlv   trebled   in   succeeding   vears    as    accessions   have 
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occurred  from  neighljorinof  towns.  It  now  has  22  wards. 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester,  the  founder  of  the  city, 
was,  in  1822,  the  first  member  of  Assembly  from  ^lonroe. 
The  county  grew  apace,  even  before  it  became  a 
distinct  political  entity,  conditions  l)eing  mainly  the  same 
as  those  obtaining  throughout  all  Western  New  York,  as 
already  indicated,  occupation  being  especially  stimulated 
l)y  reason  of  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Genesee 
valley  which,  from  the  first,  yielded  marvelous  crops  of 
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wheat  that  were  ground  into  flour  of  the  finest  quahty  by 
the  hmitless  water  power,  above  the  cataract,  at  Rochester, 
its  brand  being  of  world-wide  fame.  Immigration  set 
steadily  in,  and  the  forests  were  felled  and  the  acres 
furrowed  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  those  in  whose  veins  ran 
the  blood  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  Marston  ^loor,  who 
had  helped  to  win  national  independence  on  the  battle- 
Helil.  and  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut had  learned  the  lessons  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which,  in  the  newer  region,  they  formulated 
in  law  and  vindicated  in  practice.  With  the  genesis 
of  Rochester,  there  came  a  body  of  men  from  INIarv- 
land,  with  cavalier  grace  and  refinement  and,  with 
ensuing  years,  the  influx  therein  of  Celt  and  Teuton  and 
Jew,  intelligent  and  thrifty  and  essentially  persuasive  in 
its  industrial  evolution.  By  the  Federal  census  of  1820, 
the  year  before  its  erection  as  a  county,  the  population  of 
Monroe  was  26.8oo.  In  1880,  it  had  reached  U4,903, 
the  principal  increment  being  in  Rochester. 

Nuclei  of  settlements,  tributary  to  the  farms,  appeared 
early,  each  town  having  at  least  one.  Some  have  re- 
mained mere  hamlets,  with  the  postoflfice.  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  few  dwellings,  while  others  have  expanded 
into  important  and  prosperous  communities,  with  manu- 
factories, banks,  stores,  churches  and  union  free  schools, 
one,  Brockport,  with  a  State  normal  school,  all  conform- 
ing to  the  best  type  of  village  life,  with  its  orderly  civiliza- 
tion and  kindly  offices,  nowhere  more  truly  illustrated 
than  in  Western  New  York.     There  are  nine  incorporated 
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villages  in  ]Monroe,  the  majority  of  them  being  consider- 
able places  long  before  the  year  in  which  they  were 
chartered,  Honeoye  Falls,  for  instance,  dating  from  1791, 
Pittsford  1810,  and  Brockport  1812.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  incorporated  villages  : 

Date  of  Population 

Name  Incorporation  in  1905 

Pittsford 18-27 1 ,0oG 

Brockport 1829 3,G27 

Honeoye  Falls 1838 1.208 

ChurcliviUe 1867 645 

Fairport 1867 2,598 

Spencerport 1867 753 

Charlotte 1869 1,834 

Hilton 1885 568 

East  Rochester 1896 200 

Brighton,  now  merged  in  Rochester,  was  for  many 
years  a  thriving  village.  Among  non-incorporated  villages 
are  North  Chili,  Chili  Station,  Gates,  Hamlin,  Henrietta, 
Mendon,  Adams  Basin,  Parma  Center.  Penfield,  Riga 
Center,  Webster  and  Scottsville. 

Rochester  dates  from  181'-2,  although  a  mill,  a  scatter- 
ing of  logr  houses  and  one  or  two  frame  houses  had  pre- 
viously  been  built  within  its  present  borders.  The  foun- 
der. Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  lliS'i  and  removed  to  Maryland  in  1778, 
holding  prominent  civil  and  military  offices  in  both 
States.  In  1800,  with  William  Fitzhugh  and  Charles 
Carroll,  he  made  a  prospecting  tour  through  Western 
New  York;  and,  in  180'-2,  they  bought  together  what  is 
known  as  the   100-acre  tract  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
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Genesee.  Over  it,  as  subsequently  plotted,  Buffalo  (now 
West  Main)  and  Carroll  (now  State)  streets  crossed  it  each 
at  right  angles  and  their  intersection  was  called  the  "  Four 
Corners,"  thereafter  the  center  of  business  activities, 
where  are  the  most  imposing  blocks,  with  banks  and 
professional  offices  and  magazines  of  trade,  still,  however, 
retaining  its  original  rustic  appellation.  In  1810,  Colonel 
Rochester  took  up  his  residence  in  Dansville,  where  he 
built  a  paper  mill.  In  1811,  he  had  the  100-acre  tract 
surveyed  and  offered  a  few  lots  for  sale,  and  shops  were 
opened  on  the  north  side  of  Buffalo  street,  between  the 
bridge  over  the  Genesee  and  Carroll  street,  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  which  was  that  of  Abelard  Reynolds,  a  saddler, 
the  first  postmaster  and,  later,  the  builder  of  the  historic 
Arcade  upon  the  site  indicated. 

The  "  l)ooni,"  however,  did  not  really  start  until 
1810,  when  lots  on  the  100-acre  tract  were  freely  sold. 
In  the  same  year,  Francis  Brown  and  others  offered  land 
at  the  north  end  of  that  tract,  naming  it  Frankfort,  and 
Enos  Stone,  who  owned  300  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Genesee,  began  to  dispose  of  it  in  small  parcels.  The 
village  was  incorporated  as  Rochesterville,  April  21,  1817, 
with  a  population  of  about  1,000;  in  1820,  it  had  risen 
to  1,500.  In  1819,  Colonel  Rochester  made  his  home 
in  the  community  he  had  founded  and  died  there  in  1831, 
closing  serenely  a  life  which  had  been  eminently  useful 
and  a  career  which  had  had  honorable  recognition  in 
three  commonwealths.  In  1827,  the  year  that  the  first 
directory    was    published,    the    population    was    8,000. 
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Rochester  was  the  county  seat  and  the  court  house  had 
been  built  in   1822.     In   1825,  the  Erie  canal,   runnins 
through  it,  had  been  opened  to  commerce  with  impressive 
ceremonies.     There    were    seven    flouring    mills,    several 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  a  variety  of  manufactories. 
There  were  breweries,  distilleries  and  tanneries  and  over 
100  stores.     There  were  10  churches,  25  physicians,  28 
lawyers  and  over  1,000  mechanics.     There  was  a  bank, 
with   a   capital   of  $250,000.     The   press   embraced   one 
monthly,   one  semi-monthly,  two  weekly  and  one  daily 
issues,  the  latter  being  the  Advertiser,  now,  as  the  Union 
and  Advertiser,  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  west  of  Albany.     It  first  appeared  in  October,  1826. 
In  1834,  the  population  has  reached  nearly  13,000. 
The  streets  are  pushing  out  in  all  directions.     There  are 
ten  hotels,  two  banks,  three  semi-monthly,  four  weekly 
and  two  daily  newspapers,  the  Dev\ocrat,  now  the  Demo- 
crat and    Chronicle,  having   been   established    this   year. 
There  is  a  seminary  aft'ording  instruction  in  the  English 
branches   and   the   classics.     The   assessed   valuation   of 
property  is  $2,535,211.     There  are  1,300  houses  and  14 
churches.     There  are  two  through  lines  of  stages;     the 
packet  boats  are  well  patronized;  there  is  a  steamer  plving 
between  the  Rapids  and  Geneseo  (the  river  then  being 
navigable  for  small  craft)  and  another  is  making  regular 
trips  from  Charlotte  to  all  the  lake  ports;    and  the  Tona- 
wanda  railroad,  with  steam  as  the  motive  power,  has  been 
constructed   to   South   Byron  —  extended   to   Batavia   in 
1836  and  to  Attica  in  1842.     A  newer  generation,  working 
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with  and  yet  under  the  pioneers,  catches  the  cosmopoHtan 
spirit.  There  are  ambition  and  activity  and  the  broader 
outlook  with  all.  The  place  has  outgrown  the  proportions 
and  chafes  at  the  limitations  of  the  village  and  there  is 
need,  as  well  as  desire,  for  municipal  government  —  for  a 
more  liberal  scale  of  expenditure,  for  a  better  system  of 
street  lighting,  which  Lecky  well  emphasizes  as  a  moral 
educator,  for  the  dignity  and  the  benefits  of  urban  admin- 
istration. Accordingly,  Rochester,  with  an  area  of  4,000 
acres,  including  the  lower  falls  and  the  Ontario  steamboat 
landing,  obtains  a  charter  from  the  Legislature,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1834,  being  the  ninth  city  erected  in  the 
State.  There  are  five  wards.  The  local  election,  immedi- 
ately ensuing,  is  among  the  first  victories  of  the  newly 
organized  Whig  party  which,  four  years  later,  places 
William  H.  Seward  in  the  gubernatorial  chair.  The 
Common  Council  chooses  Jonathan  Child,  a  man  of 
distinguished  presence,  fine  business  abilities  and  of  high 
character,  who  had  been  member  of  Assembly  from  On- 
tario county  for  two  terms,  as  the  first  mayor.  The  office 
of  mayor  was  made  elective,  by  the  people,  in  1841,  and 
has  so  continued. 

In  1884,  one  year  before  the  period  herein  treated 
began,  Rochester  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary as  a  city,  with  processions,  parades,  addresses,  a 
banquet  and  fireworks,  Cornelius  R.  Parsons  being  mayor. 
Its  history  was  reviewed  jubilantly.  Its  progress  had 
been  healthy,  as  well  as  swift.  It  numbered  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  ratio  of   increase  excelled  only  in  the 
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State  by  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo.  It  had 
an  area  of  11,000  acres;  there  were  16  wards  and  nearly 
800  streets  and  alleys.  There  were  over  30  free  public 
schools,  a  free  academy,  a  number  of  select  schools, 
a  university,  two  theological  seminaries  and  five  libraries 
accessible  to  the  public.  There  were  over  70  churches 
and  a  See  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  There 
was  a  splendid  waterworks  system,  drawing  its  principal 
supply  from  a  crystal  lake,  30  miles  distant.  From  all 
directions,  railways  brought  to  it  traffic  and  travel  and  a 
larger  territory  was  tributary  to  it  than  to  any  other  city 
in  the  State,  except  the  metropolis.  It  was  justly  esteemed 
for  its  humane  and  charitable  institutions,  for  philanthropy 
was  here  a  religious  passion,  enlisting  the  best  citizenship 
in  its  service  —  women,  as  well  as  men.  Nowhere  have 
there  been  more  well-ordered  or  better  sustained  eleemo.sy- 
nary  foundations  —  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  a  deaf-mute  establishment,  receiving  State  aid 
for  pupils  instructed  therein  and  the  almshouse  under 
county  direction.  All  these  are  still  in  active  operation. 
There  were  204  physicians  enrolled  in  the  County  Medical 
Society,  of  whom  165  were  in  the  city,  and  50  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic County  Society,  of  whom  42  were  Rochester  practi- 
tioners. There  were  in  the  neighliorhood  of  300  lawyers 
in  the  county,  275  in  the  city. 

Its  manufacturing  interests  were  immense.  Its 
flouring  mills  had,  indeed,  lost  their  supremacy,  but  there 
were  still  15  in  commission,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,900 
barrels.     In    the   ready-made   clothing   trade,    Rochester 
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ranked  as  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  States  in  bulk  of 
business,  with  annual  sales  aggregating  $9,000,000.  It 
also  maintained  like  rank  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
with  annual  sales  of  $6,500,000.  The  iron  and  attendant 
industries — among  these,  Woodbury,  Booth  &  Pryor, 
builders  of  horizontal  stationary  engines  and  boilers  ;  the 
Co-operative  Foundry  Co.,  the  Sill  Stove  Works,  Junius 
Judson  &  Son,  governor  valves,  and  the  Kelly  Lamp  Works 
— were  in  the  forefront  of  productiveness.  There  were  16 
breweries,  several  of  national  repute,  and  two  malt  houses, 
the  output  of  ale  and  beer  for  1883  being  285,045  barrels. 
The  total  sales  of  tobacco,  the  leading  house  being  that  of 
William  S.  Kimball  &  Co.,  now  incorporate  with  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  amounted  in  1883  to  $379,'-206.69. 
The  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  now  merged  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  did  an  annual  business  of  $650,000.  The  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  world,  making  its  then 
young  inventor  one  of  the  country's  multi-millionares, 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  There  were  five  banks.  State 
and  National,  with  combined  capital  of  $1,000,000,  since 
greatly  increased  ;  and  there  were  four  savings  banks. 
The  tax  levy  for  1884  was  $1,244,013.25. 

Rochester  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  been,  "  the  City 
Beautiful,"  pre-eminently  entitled,  among  cities  of  its 
class,  to  this  appellation,  unless  Los  Angeles,  enwrapt  in 
flowers,  is  possibly  excepted.  Rochester  fairly  claims 
the  title,  with  its  garniture  of  green,  its  cleanliness,  its 
hot    houses,    its    nurseries,    its    parks,    its    well    combed 
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lawns,  its  stately  mansions,  its  comfortable  dwellings,  one- 
third,  at  least,  owned  by  their  occupants,  each  with  its 
ample  door-yard  —  no  stifling  tenements,  but  room 
enough  in  which  to  breathe,  to  set  the  flower  bed  outside 
the  window  sill  and  to  train  the  vine  to  the  trellis.  It  is 
rus  in  urbe,  as  well  as  an  emporium.  For  this  its  people 
love  it  and  "the  stranger  within  its  gates"  praises  it. 

The  names  of  those  whose  business  energies  advanced 
the  fortunes  and  those  who,  in  the  learned  professions, 
enhanced  the  fame  of  Rochester  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  its  municipal  life,  were  a  long  roll  to  call.  The  mention 
of  a  few  of  these  must  suffice.  Abelard  Reynolds  came 
to  Rochester  in  181'-2,  was  the  first  postmaster,  erected 
the  Arcade  in  18'28,  at  the  time  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  building  in  the  United  States  west  of  Albany, 
and  long  esteemed  a  monument  of  folly  and  bravado,  was 
public  spirited  throughout  his  whole  career  and  died  in 
1878,  at  the  age  of  93  years.  His  son,  Mortimer  F. 
Reynolds,  in  188-1  incorporated  and  richly  endowed  the 
Reynolds  Public  Library  —  a  magnificent  foundation, 
ranking  among  the  great  libraries  of  the  country.  Hiram 
Sibley,  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  migrated 
to  Mendon  in  18'-26,  was  elected  sherift'  of  Monroe  in 
1843,  and  removed  to  Rochester  the  same  year.  He 
early  became  interested  in  the  then  newly  discovered 
magnetic  telegraph ;  organized,  in  1851,  with  other  Roches- 
ter capitalists,  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Printing  Telegraph  Co.  and,  after  inaugurating  other 
kindred  corporations,  was,  in  1864,  a  chief  promoter  of 
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the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  consohdating  many 
lines  which,  with  milHons  of  capital,  flashed  its  signals 
over  the  continent  and  made  him  one  of  the  great  "  cap- 
tains of  industry  "  of  his  day.  His  scheme  for  girding 
the  globe  with  his  wires,  including  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
was  foiled  by  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  but  it  revealed 
the  reach  of  his  thought  and  the  prescience  of  his  genius. 
Investments  in  railways  and  immense  holdings  of  real 
estate  in  various  sections  of  the  land  increased  his  fortune, 
and  munificent  gifts  to  two  universities  —  Rochester 
and  Cornell  —  enrolled  him  among  leading  American 
philanthropists.  He  was  of  noble  countenance,  impres- 
sive bearing  and  vigorous  and  persuasive  speech.  In  his 
grasp  of  large  economic  problems  and  skill  in  solving 
them,  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors.  He  died  in  the  fullness 
of  years  and  honors,  July  12,  1888,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his 
age.  Daniel  W.  Powers,  a  prominent  and  veiy  successful 
banker,  still  further  distinguished  himself  by  the  erection 
of  the  building  at  the  "  Four  Corners,"  which  bears  his 
name,  the  most  commodious  and  imposing  business 
edifice  in  the  city,  and  by  the  construction  of  a  superb  art 
gallery  therein,  generously  accessible  to  the  ])ublic  and, 
for  many  years,  a  chief  attraction  of  the  city  and  of  wide 
celebrity.  George  Ellwanger  and  Patrick  Barry  were 
long  the  foremost  nursery  men  of  the  country  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  adornment  of  their  locality  ;  and 
Dayton  S.  Morgan  was  a  manufacturer  on  an  extensive 
scale,  at  Brockport,  of  agricultural  implements. 

Among  members  of  the  INIonroe  county  bar,  of  the 
earlier  period,  who  attained  eminence  in  their  profession 
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were  Vincent  Mathews,  a  great  advocate  and  also  a  State 
senator  and  a  representative  in  Congress  and  of  exalted 
character.  As  judges  in  the  higher  courts  were  Frederick 
Whittlesey,  Addison  Gardiner,  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Henry 
R.  Selden,  Sanford  E.  Church  and  E.  Darwin  Smith. 
Of  a  later  period  extending  to  the  present  time,  leading 
lawyers  have  been  E.  Peshine  Smith,  William  F.  Coyswell, 
John  H  Martindale,  John  N.  Pomeroy,  Theodore  Bacon, 
George  Raines,  J.  Breck  Perkins,  John  Van  Voorhis, 
William  A.  Sutherland  and  Charles  J.  Bissell.  Anions: 
recent  jurists  have  been  George  F.  Danforth  and  William 
E.  Werner,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  James  L.  Angle, 
Francis  A.  Macomber,  George  F.  Yeoman,  Nathaniel 
Forte.  George  A.  Benton  and  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

To  the  public  service.  State  and  National,  Monroe 
county  (mainly  Rochester)  has  given  many  officials.  It 
has  had  two  lieutenant  governors,  Addison  Gardiner  and 
Henry  R.  Selden;  two  secretaries  ot  state,  Frederick 
Cook  and  John  S.  Whalen  ;  two  State  treasurers,  Thomas 
Raines  and  Thomas  B.  Dunn;  an  attorney-general.  John 
H.  Martindale;  a  superintendent  of  insurance,  George 
W.  Miller;  a  superintendent  of  banks,  DeWitt  C.  Ellis; 
a  superintendent  of  public  works,  George  W.  Aldridge;  a 
railroad  commissioner,  George  W.  Aldridge  ;  and  three 
regents  of  the  University,  Samuel  Luckey,  Horatio  G. 
Warner  and  Charles  E.  Fitch.  Under  the  apportionment 
of  1847  and  until  1880,  Monroe  was  a  single  Senatorial 
district,   and   the  senators  were   Jerome  Fuller,   Samuel 
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Miller,  Micajah  J.  Kirby,  William  S.  Bishop,  John  E. 
Paterson,  Ephraim  Goss,  Lysander  Farrar,  George  G. 
Munger,  Thomas  Parsons,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Jarvis 
Lord,  William  N.  Emerson  and  George  Raines.  From 
1880  until  1896,  Orleans  was  joined  with  Monroe  in  the 
district  and  the  senators  were  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  of  Orleans, 
1880-'83  and  1886-'87,  and  Charles  S.  Baker,  1884-'85, 
Donald  McNaughton,  1888-'91,and  Cornelius  R.  Parsons, 
189'2-'98.  Since  1896,  Monroe  alone  has  had  two  sena- 
tors continuously,  as  follows:  Henry  Harrison,  1896-'98, 
Cornelius  R.  Parsons,  1896-1901,  William  W.  Armstrong, 
1899-1908,  INIerton  E.  Lewis,  1901-'06,  Thomas  B.  Dunn, 
1907-'08,  George  L.  Meade  and  Charles  J.  White,  1909- 
'10.  The  senators  for  1911-'12  are  George  F.  Arget- 
singer  and  William  L.  Ormrod.  All  these  senators  have 
been  Republicans  with  the  exception  of  McNaughton, 
a  Democrat. 

Edmund  L.  Pitts  was  especially  prominent  during 
his  senatorial  service.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  entered 
early  upon  a  political  career  and  represented  Orleans  in 
the  Assemblies  of  1864,  '65,  '66,  '67  and  '68  and  was 
speaker  in  1867,  being,  at  the  age  of  29,  among  the 
youngest,  if  not  the  youngest,  men  preferred  for  that 
responsible  position.  He  was  president  'pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate  in  1886  and  1887  and  made  an  admirable  presiding 
officer — an  accomplished  parliamentarian,  firm,  impartial 
and  courteous.  In  the  stalwart-halfbreed  division  in  the 
Republican  party  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the 
latter  faction.     He  was  a  thoroughly  equipped,  influential 
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and  trustworthy  legislator,  vigorous  in  speech  and  winning 
in  address  and  made  a  lasting  record  among  the  public 
men  of  the  State.  Donald  ]McNaughton,  at  first  a  lawyer, 
turned  to  business  pursuits  and  was  among  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  Rochester  &  State  Line  —  now  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway.  He  was  of  mag- 
netic personality  and  wide  popularity,  and  in  his  canvasses 
for  the  Senate  defeated  successively  two  strong  Republican 
competitors  —  William  A.  Sutherland  and  John  W. 
Hannan.  Cornelius  R.  Parsons  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  politicians  the  county  has  produced  —  the  most 
successful,  if  tested  by  the  length  of  official  tenure.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Parsons,  a  senator  in  1866-'67,  and 
he  was  himself  an  alderman  of  Rochester  before  he  had 
attained  his  thirtieth  year.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
mayor  and  by  six  successive  re-elections  retained  office 
until  1890.  In  his  last  term,  he  was  known  as  Cornelius 
VII.  He  uniformly  led  his  ticket  at  the  polls  and  once, 
having  been  nominated  by  an  Independent  Labor  or- 
ganization, won  over  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates.  Fortuitously  defeated  in  1890,  he  was  in 
1891  returned  to  the  Assembly  and  in  1892  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1901. 
In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  mayoralty,  he  maintained  his 
phenomenal  popularity  and  while  consistently  supporting 
party  measures,  secured  the  passage  of  all  local  bills 
in  which  his  constituency  was  interested.  He  was  of 
engaging  manners,  with  a  genius  for  friendship  and  a 
tireless  devotion  to  his  own  political  fortunes;  and,  it 
may  fairly  be  added,  to  the  public  weal. 
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Henry  Harrison,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Brock- 
port,  served  one  term  in  the  Senate  and  was  afterward 
United  States  collector  of  customs  at  Rochester.  William 
W.  Armstrong,  a  lawyer,  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  Senate,  after  being  from  1884  to  1887  clerk  of 
the  Orleans  county  board  of  supervisors,  a  supervisor  in 
Monroe  in  1893,  and  an  assemblyman,  1895-'98.  He 
was  a  ready  debater  and  was  heard  on  all  important  meas- 
ures arising  in  the  course  of  legislation.  During  his  last 
term  he  was  chairman  of  finance,  the  leading  committee 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  life  insurance  matters,  of  which 
Charles  E.  Hughes  was  counsel.  Senator  Armstrong 
secured  wide  reputation  for  the  zeal  and  thoroughness 
with  which  he  conducted  the  investigation  and  the  clear 
and  exhaustive  report,  embracing  valuable  recommenda- 
tions, which  he  made  to  the  Legislature  thereon.  His 
closing  speech  in  the  trial  of  Otto  Kelsey  is  conceded  to 
be  the  ablest  and  most  searching  of  any  of  the  senatorial 
addresses  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  as  demanded  by  Governor  Hughes.  The 
senator  declined  a  renomination  in  1907  and  has  since  his 
retirement  been  exclusively  engaged  in  his  profession. 

Of  equal  distinction  for  fidelity  to  his  official  duties 
and  for  force  and  skillfulness  in  presenting  his  views 
and  accomplishing  desirable  legislation  was  Merton  E. 
Lewis.  He  had  been  four  years  a  member  of  the  Rochester 
Common  Council,  for  two  years  its  president,  for  one 
year    acting    mayor,    a    delegate    to    the    Constitutional 
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convention  of  1894  and  for  three  terms  an  assemblyman, 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  1901,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Cornelius  R.  Parsons  and 
remained  therein  until  1907.  His  most  conspicuous 
service  was  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  taxation  and 
retrenchment,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
finances  of  the  State  led,  in  1906,  to  his  nomination  for 
comptroller,  but  he  failed  of  election  with  the  rest  of  the 
State  ticket.  Governor  Hughes  excepted.  He  has  since 
been  active  and  eminent  as  a  lawyer.  Thomas  B.  Dunn, 
one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Rochester,  was  for 
one  term  a  senator  and  was  State  treasurer  in  1909-'10, 
in  each  capacity  diligent  and  trustworthy. 

Among  assemblymen  who  have  won  recognition 
either  for  length  or  acceptability  of  service  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Walter  S.  Hubbell,  Frank  M.  Jones 
(now  county  treasurer),  Judson  F.  Sheldon,  William  H. 
Denniston.  Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck,  Eugene  J.  Dwyer, 
John  Pallace.  jr.,  Martin  Davis,  Charles  E.  Ogden, 
James  L.  Whitley,  Robert  Averill,  George  L.  Meade 
(also  senator)  and  John  J.  Mclnerney. 

Since  1883  ^Monroe  has  formed  a  single  Consrres- 
sional  district  and  has  been  represented  continuously  by 
a  Republican,  except  that  Halbert  S.  Greenleaf,  Democrat, 
was  elected  to  the  48th  and  52nd  Congresses,  and  James 
S.  Havens,  also  a  Democrat,  to  the  61st  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  James  Breck  Perkins.  Halbert  S. 
Greenleaf,  a  native  of  Vermont,  had  a  brilliant  military 
career,  closing  it  as  colonel  of  the  52nd  Massachusetts 
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Volunteers  under  General  Banks  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Rochester  and 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Sargent  and  Greenleaf, 
world  famous  as  the  manufacturers  of  time  locks  and 
other  burglar-proof  inventions,  and  notably  established 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  his  community,  being  several 
times  chosen  for  important  public  positions  in  a  county 
strongly  opposed  to  him  politically. 

John  \au  Voorhis,  for  many  years  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  astute  members  of  the  Rochester  bar,  with  an 
extensive  clientage,  was  returned  to  the  46tli,  -ITth,  and 
53rd  Congresses,  in  each  of  which  he  took  a  commanding 
place  from  his  unswerving  fealty  to  the  principles  of  his 
party  and  the  boldness,  incisiveness  and  tenacity  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  He  had,  before  entering  the 
national  councils,  been  a  member  of  the  local  board  of 
education,  city  attorney,  collector  of  internal  revenue 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  convention 
in  18G4,  which  renominated  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
times,  brusque  of  tongue  and  intolerant  of  opposition,  he 
was  a  man  of  large  heart,  constant  in  his  attachments,  of 
many  kindly  offices  and  attracted  a  numerous  and  cordial 
following.  He  was  long  a  conspicuous  and  forceful  per- 
sonality in  the  social,  professional  and  political  life  of 
the  city  and  State  —  remarkable  both  for  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  the  ardor  and  assiduity  with  which 
he  enunciated  them. 

Charles  S.  Baker  was  elected  by  more  than  average 
Republican    majorities    to    the     49th,     50th    and     51st 
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Congresses,  and  filled  the  office  with  signal  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  especially  in  obtaining 
needed  appropriations  for  harbor  improvements  and 
governmental  buildings.  He  was  a  ready  debater,  con- 
versant with  all  questions  of  public  policy,  and  presented 
his  views  thereon  lucidly  and  eft'ectively.  He  was  gracious 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen,  was  what  in  common 
parlance  is  known  as  a  "  vote-getter,"  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  colleagues.  He  had  received  many 
evidences  of  popular  esteem  before  going  to  Washington 
—  had  been  a  supervisor  three  years,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  and  its  president,  an  assemblyman 
for  three  and  a  senator  for  two  years.  He  was  a  zealous 
Republican,  a  good  lawyer  and  one  who  inspired  a 
rare  measure  of  aft'ection  in  all  circles  with  which  he 
was  associated.  He  abounded  in  kindly  offices  to  others 
and  his  tenure  of  public  service  was  both  honorable  and 
fortunate. 

Henry  C.  Brewster  was  the  representative  in  the 
54th  and  55tli  Congresses.  Born  in  Rochester,  some  65 
years  ago,  he  is  the  son  of  Simon  L.  Brewster,  for  a 
long  period  president  of  the  Traders  Bank.  Educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  became  an  employee 
in  his  father's  bank  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1868 
cashier  thereof  and,  at  his  father's  death,  in  1896,  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency,  which  he  still  holds.  He 
has  also  been  president  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Rochester  Clearing  Association  and  the 
New  York  State  Bankers  Association.     He  is  identified 
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with  many  corporations  and  is  highly  regarded  as  a 
financial  authority.  His  counsel  on  economic  questions 
was  cordially  deferred  to  by  his  Congressional  associates. 

James  M.  E.  O'Grady,  as  yet  comparatively  a  young 
man,  had  rapid  rise  and  deserved  reward  in  public  life. 
Born  in  1863,  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester,  in  1885,  admitted  to  the  bar,  a  year  later, 
school  commissioner  1887-'92  and  president  of  the 
board,  assemblyman  1893-'98,  speaker  1897-'98  and  a 
representative  in  the  56th  Congress.  Since  leaving  Con- 
gress he  has  pursued  his  profession  diligently  and  lucra- 
tively, having  been  retained  in  many  important  cases. 
As  speaker  he  ranks  high  in  a  famous  line. 

James  Breck  Perkins  was  the  most  scholarly  man  that 
^lonroc,  and  even  New  York,  has  sent  to  Washington  in 
many  years,  and  he  attained  the  highest  committee  position 
in  Congress  ever  accorded  to  Western  New  York.  Grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1867,  he 
received  from  that  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  in  1897.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  he  took, 
almost  from  the  first,  front  rank  at  the  bar.  He  was 
city  attorney  from  1874  until  1878.  He  resided  in  Paris 
from  1890  until  1895,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
French  history  and  wrote  several  volumes  thereon  — 
"  France  under  Mazarin,"  "  France  under  the  Regency," 
and  the  "  Life  of  Richelieu,"  for  "  The  Heroes  of  Nations  " 
series,  and  also,  upon  his  return  to  America,  many  histori- 
cal articles  for  magazines.  His  works,  in  knowledge, 
accuracy  and  felicity  of  style,  are  among  the  most  finished 
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and  authoritative  of  modern  historical  studies  and  have 
been  unreservedly  approved  by  historical  experts.  In 
1898  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  was  elected 
to  the  57th,  58th,  59th,  60th  and  61st  Congresses,  dying 
when  his  last  term  was  about  half  completed.  In  that 
term  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, a  very  responsible  position,  for  which  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  European  afi'airs  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
He  served  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  district.  At  a  special  election  in  April,  1910, 
James  S.  Havens,  a  Yale  graduate,  a  leader  at  the  bar, 
and  a  Democrat,  was  chosen  to  fill  out  INIr.  Perkins's  term. 
Mr.  Havens  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  62 nd 
Congress  and  Henry  G.  Danforth,  a  Republican,  was 
returned  thereto  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  later  period,  the  management  of  politics 
in  Monroe  has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  officially  desig- 
nated therefor  —  in  common  jiarlance,  the  "  bosses  "  — 
who  have  g-enerallv  been  the  State  committeemen  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  writer  of  this  articl-^  does  not 
assume  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  plan  is  promotive 
of  the  best  results  in  the  electorate  ;  but  while  citizens 
generally  have  been  indifferent  as  to  the  details  of  party 
government  and  careless  in  attendance  at  the  primaries, 
although  never  indifferent  when  grave  State  and 
national  issues  have  arisen,  the  leadership  indicated  has 
been  effective  and  usually  wise,  and  much  of  the  aspersion 
cast  upon  it  has  been  unjust  and  undeserved.  In  Monroe, 
the    Republican    "  bosses  "     have    been    in    succession 
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Cornelius  R.  Parsons  and  George  W.  Aldridge,  the  latter 
having  been  supreme  for  at  least  20  years.  Mr.  Aldridge 
is  a  man  of  great  executive  ability  and  consistent  energy. 
He  has  been  State  committeeman,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  Rochester,  mayor,  superintendent  of  public 
works  and  railroad  commissioner,  dischareing;  the  func- 
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tions  of  each  efficiently  and  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
,  interests.  As  the  leader  of  his  party,  he  has,  upon  con- 
sultation with  discreet  advisers,  given  to  the  city  good 
government  and  has  been  instrumental  in  sending  both 
to  Albany  and  Washington  faithful  and  influential 
representatives.  He  possesses  great  personal  magnetism 
and  retains  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of  the  Republican 
forces.  Among  Democratic  leaders  have  been  George 
Raines,  Frederick  W.  Smith,  Jacob  Gerling  and  Thomas 
W.  Finucane,  the  last  named  now  State  committeeman. 
The  press  of  Rochester  has,  from  the  first,  been  a 
power  in  Western  New  York.  Among  the  earlier  editors 
who  achieved  wide  reputation  were  Augustine  G.  Dauby, 
Everard  Peck,  Thurlow  Weed,  George  Dawson,  Isaac 
Butts,  Robert  Carter,  Frederick  Douglass  and  Rossiter 
Johnson.  There  are  now  seven  daily  —  one  German  — 
two  semi-weekly,  thirteen  monthly  —  one  Spanish  —  and 
one  quarterly  issues.  The  principal  daily  political  jour- 
nals, during  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  the  Union 
and  Advertiser,  Democratic  ;  the  Advertiser,  founded  in 
1826  —  William  Purcell,  pungent  and  penetrating  with 
his  pen,  a  formidable  controversialist,  being  its  editor 
from  1864  until  his    death    in    1906;    the   Democrat   and 
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Chronicle,  Republican,  the  Democrat  established  in  1834, 
Charles  E.  Fitch  being  editor-in-chief  from  1873  until 
1890  and  Ernest  R.  Willard  from  1890  until  1910;  O.  S. 
Adams  is  now  the  chief  editorial  writer  ;  the  Post- 
Express,  Independent  Republican,  the  Express  dating 
from  1859,  has  had  as  editors  in  recent  years  Francis  S. 
Rew,  George  T.  Lanigan,  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  Joseph 
O'Connor,  William  H.  McElroy  and  William  H.  Samson. 
Lanigan  and  Bromley,  both  famous  as  metropolitan 
journalists,  had  short  connection  with  the  paper.  O'Con- 
nor, one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  and  litterateurs 
of  his  time,  was  editor-in-chief  from  1886  until  1896  and 
from  1898  until  his  death  in  1908  conducted  a  distinct 
department  styled  "  the  Rochesterian."  McElroy,  long 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  well  known  as  an  after 
dinner  speaker,  was  editor  from  1896  to  1898.  Samson 
is  a  thoroughly  equipped  managing  editor,  clear  and 
forceful  in  style,  accurately  versed  in  local  history  and  an 
authority  on  aboriginal  annals  and  relics.  The  Herald, 
Independent  Democrat,  was  started  in  1879,  with  Samuel 
H.  Lowe,  now  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  graceful 
and  politic  in  expression,  as  editor.  Louis  INI.  Antisdale, 
a  very  able  and  accomplished  writer,  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Herald.  The  Times,  Republican,  is  a  penny  paper 
which  has  obtained  considerable  patronage  and  influence. 
All  these  journals  have  done  excellent  service  for  their 
respective  political  parties;  and  it  would  be  interesting, 
if  space  permitted,  to  relate  some  of  the  noted  conflicts 
in  which  they  have  been  enlisted. 
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A  few  local  statistics  must  close  this  article.  By 
the  census  of  1910,  Rochester  has  a  population  of  218,149 
and  ^lonroe  county  283,212.  There  are  two  Senatorial 
and  five  Assembly  districts.  Honeoye  Falls  has  im- 
portant industrial  interests  and  Fairport  large  manu- 
facturing properties.  The  agricultural  products  of  the 
county  are  still  large  and  the  rural  vicinages  prosperous 
and  attractive,  although,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
sceptre  of  wheat  has  passed  from  the  Genesee  to  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  150  churches  in  Rochester,  and 
among  those  of  superior  architectural  significance  are  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Central  Presbyterian,  St.  Paul's  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal) the  First  Methodist  and  Asbury.  The  synagogue, 
Berith  Kodesh,  was  recently  burned,  but  is  in  process 
of  restoration.  There  are  two  high,  one  normal  training, 
and  34  graded  public  schools.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  for  1908-09  was  $797,848  The  number  of  chil- 
dren registered  therein  was,  for  the  same  year,  29,695  and 
there  were  11,052  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools.  The 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute  is  a  fine  eleemosynary 
institution  in  which  free  instruction  is  given  in  various 
mechanic  arts.  The  University  of  Rochester,  dating 
from  1851,  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  and  is  now  co-educational.  It 
has  property  valued  at  $1,600,000.  The  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  is  among  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  as  is  St.  Bernard's  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion.     The  State  has  a  hospital 
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for  the  insane  and  the  county  its  almshouse.  The 
Western  New  York  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  has  a  fine 
structure  on  North  St.  Paul  street.  There  are  five  orphan 
asylums  and  the  local  hospitals,  of  which  there  are  four, 
are   excellently    appointed    and    conducted. 

The  cleanliness,  safety  and  health  of  the  city  are 
conserved  by  its  splendid  water  system,  the  sources  of 
supply,  through  gravity,  being  from  Hemlock  and  neigh- 
boring lakes,  about  29  miles  south.  The  pride  of  the 
city  is  its  parks  —  the  Genesee  Valley,  the  Highland  and 
the  Seath,  embracing  in  the  aggregate  820.83  acres;  and 
there  are  also  numerous  small  parks  and  squares.  In 
all  directions,  railways  stretch  their  iron  fingers  with 
friendly  clasp  of  distant  communities  and  there  is  a 
larger  and  richer  territory  within  the  State  tributary  to 
Rochester  than  to  any  other  inland  city.  The  railways 
are  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  with  its 
quadruple  connections;  the  Rome  &  Watertown,  the 
West  Shore,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg.  There  are  six  or  eight 
outstretching  trolley  lines,  while  the  Rochester  Electric 
Railway  has  nearly  170  miles,  including  double  tracks 
and  sidings,  radiating  from  the  "  Four  Corners,"  the 
common  center.  There  were,  when  this  was  written, 
seven  banks  of  discount  and  four  trust  companies  with 
aggregate  capital  of  $4,025,000  and  $4,084,000  of  surplus 
and  four  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  $53,256,238  and 
loans  of  $20,587,478. 
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Rochester  claims  primacy  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  suppHes,  thermometers,  canned  goods,  opti- 
cal instruments,  enameled  tanks,  office  filing  devices, 
buttons,  wood  and  paper-box  machinery,  and  in  the  output 
of  seeds  and  nursery  stock.  The  Eastman  Kodak,  with 
its  "open  sesame"  of  "You  press  the  button  and  we'll 
do  the  rest,"  is  known  the  wide  world  over.  Another 
notable  Rochester  device  is  the  United  States  mail  chute, 
invented  by  James  G.  Cutler,  an  eminent  architect  and 
one  of  Rochester's  best  mayors.  The  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Optical  Company  leads  in  optical  instruments.  Rochester 
is  the  third  city  in  the  United  States  as  a  manufacturer 
of  clothing.  Among  eastern  cities  it  bears  the  palm  for 
its  commerce  in  trees  and  flowers.  Rochester  now  has 
•22  wards  and  1,116  streets  with  a  length  of  384  miles  and 
84  alleys.  It  is  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity. 
It  is  well  paved,  asphalt  predominating. 

The  story  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  county  has  here 
been  told  as  briefly  as  possible,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  orderly  evolution  of  an  American  city  and  of  an 
agricultural  community  of  the  highest  type,  along  lines  of 
honest  endeavor,  cleanly  living  and  of  good  citizenship. 

County  Officers 

JUDGES 

(D)  William  C.  Rowley 1877 

(R)  John  S.  Morgan  . '. 1883 

(D)  John  D.  Lynn 1888 

(R)  William  E.'Werner 1889 

(R)  Arthur  E.  Sutherland 1894 

(R)  George  A.  Benton 1906 

(R)  John  B.  M.  Stephens 1906 
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SURROGATES 

W.  Dean  Stuart 1867 

Joseph  A.  Adlington 1883 

George  A.  Benton 1895 

Selden  S.  Brown 1906 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Edward  B.  Fenner 1877 

Joseph  W.  Taylor 1883 

George  A.  Benton 1886 

George  D.  Forsyth 1892 

Stephen  J.  Warren 1898 

Howard  H.  Widener 1907 

John  W.  Barrett 1910 

SHERIFFS 

Francis  A.  SchoefFel 1881 

John  W.  Hannan 1884 

Thomas  C.  Hodgson 1887 

Burton  H.  Davy 1890 

John  W.  Hannan 1893 

John  U.  Schroth 1896 

Thomas  W.  Ford 1899 

Charles  H.  Bailey 1902 

William  H.  Craig 1905 

Willis  K.  Gillette 1908 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

Edward  A.  Frost 1876 

Henry  D   McNaughton 1882 

Maurice  Leyden 1885 

William  Oliver 1888 

Kembrick  P.  Shedd 1891 

Charles  I,.  Hunt 1897 

James  L.  Hotchkiss 1903 
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Montgomery  County 

By  Hon.  Nash  Rockwood 

MONTGOIVIERY  COUNTY  was  taken  from 
Albany  county  in  the  year  1772,  and  is  the  oldest 
separate  county  in  the  Congressional  district. 
The  j)rincipal  city  of  Montgomery  county  is  Amsterdam, 
which  is  noted  for  its  large  manufactories,  particularly 
those  devoted  to  the  production  of  carpets.  It  is  said 
that  "  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  carpet  manu- 
facturing nation  in  the  world,  producing  80,000,000  yards 
a  year,"  and  over  one-eighth  of  this  total  output  is  pro- 
duced in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  alone.  Amsterdam  also 
leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  has 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods,  steel 
springs  and  linseed  oil. 

A  leading  citizen  of  Amsterdam  is  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Sanford,  who  in  1844  took  up  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing carpets,  which  he  has  prosecuted  with  such  industry, 
perseverance  and  practical  knowledge  that  much  of  the 
material  wealth  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Sanford  is  the  father  of 
Hon.  John  Sanford,  who  on  December  2,  1889,  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  51st  Congress  and  was  placed 
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upon  the  committees  on  manufactures,  library  and  reform 
in  the  civil  service.  Mr.  Sanford,  on  account  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  business,  was 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  INIcKinley  tariff  bill,  and 
both  father  and  son  have  ever  stood  as  earnest,  aggressive 
Republicans,  devoted  to  the  protection  of  native  industries 
and  the  steady  employment  of  labor.  The  Sanford  family 
has  furnished  three  representatives  in  Congress,  all  of 
whom  have  come  from  a  district  of  which  INIonto-omerv 
county  formed  a  part,  and  all  have  been  influential  in 
developing  and  extending  the  dominant  principles  of 
Republicanism. 

Hon.  John  Knox  Stewart  is  also  a  resident  of  INIont- 
gomery  county  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing at  Amsterdam.  In  1890  Mr.  Stewart  was  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  county  committee  and  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  committee.  In  his  political  life  Mr.  Sanford 
has  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
his  advice  is  always  sought  in  the  councils  of  the  party. 

In  1902  Hon.  Spencer  K.  Warnick,  Republican,  was 
elected  senator  from  the  27th  Senatorial  district,  which 
included  Montgomery  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1904. 
Another  name  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Montgomery  county  is  that  of  Hon.  John  H.  Starin.  who, 
in  addition  to  his  other  activities  in  the  fields  of  railroading 
and  navigation,  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  1876 
and  again  in  1878. 
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Those  prominent  in  the  poHtics  of  the  county  at  the 
present  time  also  include  Thomas  Liddle,  postmaster  at 
Amsterdam  and  manufacturer,  John  Kellogg,  William 
B.  Childs,  Joseph  L.  [Nloore,  county  judge,  Fenton  Myers, 
surrogate,  Joseph  Bartlett,  sheriff,  Charles  P.  Wood, 
county  treasurer,  Charles  E.  Hardy,  district  attorney, 
Henry  Wagner,  county  clerk,  Theron  Aiken,  Amsterdam, 
present  member  of  Congress,  Richard  II.  Brace,  member 
of  Assembly,  Martin  L.  Stover,  a  former  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  James  Snell,  a  postmaster  at  Fonda, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  cashier  of  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Amsterdam,  Freeman  S.  Vandeveer,  cashier  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  at  Amsterdam,  Francis  Morris 
and  John  K.  Warnick,  respectively  president  and  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Amsterdam,  Dr.  S.  H.  French 
and  Charles  E.  French,  respectively  president  and  cashier 
of  the  Amsterdam  City  Savings  Bank,  and  J.  Leslie  Hayes, 
president  of  the  Mohawk  Bank  at  Fonda.  The  practicing 
attorneys  include  Charles  S.  Nesbit,  Conover  &  Fisher, 
Henry  V.  Borst  and  Christopher  Heffernan. 

A  list  of  the  Montgomery  county  officials  since  the 
year  1883  is  as  follows  : 

COUNTY  JUDGE  AND  SURROGATE 

Zerah  S.  Westbrook 1883 

Henry  V.  Borst 1888 

John"D.  Wendell 1889 

COUNTY   JUDGE 

John  D.  AVendell 1895 

Charles  D.  Nisbet 1901 

Joseph  L.  Moore  (still  in  office) 1907 

SURROGATE 

W.  Barlow  Dunlap 1895 
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W.  Fenton  Myers  (still  in  office) 1907 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

Henry  V.  Borst 1884 

Charles  S.  Nisbet 1887 

Leonard  F.  Fish 1893 

Frank  G.  Kelsey 1899 

John  S.  Maxwell 1905 

Charles  E.  Hardies 1908 

COUNTY   CLERKS 

Alonzo  E.  Hall ". .  .  1883 

George  L.  Davis 1889 

R.  Simon  Blood 189^2 

Isaac  E.  Smith 1895 

Jacob  Saltsman 1901 

Frank  E.  Hufnail 1904 

R.  Simon  Blood 1905 

Henry  Wagner 1906 

SHERIFFS 

Isaac  H.  Rosa 1883 

Jacob  Snell 1886 

John  D.  Schuyler 1889 

Thomas  Liddle 1892 

G.  Warren  Heath 1895 

George  Jones 1898 

Jay  Hare 1901 

William  O.  Dodds 1904 

Nicholas  C.  Stevens 1905 

William  T.  Brice 1906 

Josiah  Bartlett 1909 

COUNTY   TREASURERS 

J.  Keller  Edwards 1883 

Edward  W.  Smith 1885 

John  Finehout 1888 

Daniel  I.  Devoe 1891 

William  Clark 1894 

Howard  Vosburgh 1897 

Henry  Johnson 1905 

Charles  P.  Wood 1911 
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Nassau  County 

By  H.  S.  Rushmore 

NASSAU  COUNTY  is  an  offshoot  from  old  Queens. 
It  was  created  shortly  after  the  western  and 
larger  part  of  Queens  had  been  taken  into  New 
York  city.  Conditions,  declared  citizens  of  the  eastern 
part  of  old  Queens,  had  become  intolerable.  Taxation 
problems  and  political  problems  conspired  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction, and  it  was  decided  to  divorce  from  the  old 
county  that  portion  not  included  in  Greater  New  York. 
This  embraced  the  townships  of  Oyster  Bay,  Hempstead 
and  North  Hempstead. 

It  was  found  to  be  one  thing  to  plan  a  division  of  a 
county  but  quite  another  to  accomplish  it.  P.  Halstead 
Scudder  of  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  who  has  since  died, 
secured  the  influence  of  Senator  Piatt,  and  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  George  Wallace,  then  an  assemblyman, 
was  passed  at  Albany  and  became  a  law. 

Nassau  county  was  started  under  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances.  Townsend  Scudder,  who  has  since  been 
elected  Supreme  Court  justice  of  the  second  district,  had 
much  to  do  with  forming  plans  for  an  economical  govern- 
ment, and  the  county  government  has  since  been  con- 
ducted, for  the  most  part,  in  a  model  manner.     Robert 
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Seabury  was  its  first  county  judge  and  surrogate,  the  two 
offices  being  combined  for  economy.  James  P.  Niemann 
is  the  present  county  judge  and  John  J.  Graham  the  surro- 
gate, the  increase  of  business  in  both  branches  having 
necessitated  a  division  of  the  duties  January  1,  1911. 

Nassau  is  essentially  a  farming  community,  but  the 
encroachment  of  city  people,  who  are  rapidly  buying  land 
for  country  estates,  is  changing  this.  Swifter  and  more 
frequent  trains  also  have  their  effect  upon  the  settlement 
of    the    territory. 

The  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  resides  in  Nassau 
brought  the  county  frequently  and  prominently  into  public 
notice  both  throughout  his  administration  and  since  that 
time. 

County  Officers 

county  judges 

(D)  Robert  Seabury 1899 

(R)  Edgar  Jackson 1905 

(D)  James  P.  Niemann 1911 

SURROGATES 

(D)  Robert  Seabury 1899 

(R)  Edgar  Jackson 1905 

(D)  John  J.  Graham 1911 

DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS 

(D)   James  P.  Niemann 1899 

(R)  Franklin  A.  Coles 1905 

(D)   Charles  N.  Wysong 1911 

COUNTY    CLERKS 

(R)  Thomas  Patterson 1899 

(R)  Thomas  S.  Cheshire 1902 

SHERIFFS 

(R)  William  Wood 1899 

(R)  Jerome  B.  Johnson 1902 

(R)  F.  E.  Gildersleeve 1905 

(R)  Joseph  H.  Foster 1908 

(D)  Charles  T.  DeMott 1911 
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Niagara  County 

By  J.  Franklin  Gill 

NO  subject  is  more  prolific  of  history  in  Niagara 
county  than  pohtics,  or  furnishes  such  a  diver- 
sity of  conclusions.  One  may  write  of  the 
natural  wonders  along  our  western  border,  of  our 
industrial  supremacy,  of  our  wealth  of  orchards  and 
our  thrifty  homes,  and  record  but  one  verdict  con- 
cerning them,  but  when  he  writes  of  politics  he  treads  on 
historic  ground  that  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  opinions. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Niagara  county  a  half  century 
or  more  and  been  a  close  observer  of  developments,  must 
agree  that  the  splendid  environments  and  the  rich  endow- 
ments of  nature  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  men  to 
go  forward  and  win  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  abilities.  Of  those  who  have  found  congenial 
life  in  the  political  arena,  Niagara  has  furnished  its  full 
quota.  In  the  memorable  contests  that  have  been  waged 
by  parties  or  factions  of  parties  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
has  been  the  rule  with  few  exceptions.  It  may  be  recorded, 
however,  that  in  the  struggles  for  supremacy  errors  have 
been  committed,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  a 
disruption   of   party   ties,    but   ultimately   resulting   in   a 
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reunion  of  loyal  forces  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  won- 
derfully wise  man  to  whom  Mother  Goose  paid  tribute 
in  nursery  rhyme,  because  when  he  had  jumped  into  a 
bramble-bush  and  scratched  out  Ijoth  his  eyes  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  jump  into  another  bush  and  scratch 
them  in  again,  has  had  many  a  counterpart  in  Niagara 
county,  albeit  some  political  eyes  have  been  irreparably 
damaged. 

In  writing  of  politics  in  Niagara  county  from  Cleve- 
land to  Hughes  it  is  essential  to  recount  some  of  the 
events  antedating  that  period  to  denote  the  bearing  they 
had  on  those  that  followed  in  natural  order.  As  early 
as  1850  Niagara  gave  to  the  State  a  Governor  of  eminent 
ability.  He  was  Washington  Hunt,  a  descendant  of 
Revolutionary  ancestry,  who  migrated  to  Lockport  from 
Greene  county  in  the  year  18'-28  and  identified  himself 
so  prominently  with  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  commun- 
ity that  he  won  distinction  for  his  rare  executive  ability 
before  he  attained  to  his  majority.  When  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  ]\Ir. 
Walbridge  for  the  purchase  of  3'2,000  acres  of  land  in 
Niagara  county,  and  these  investments  made  him  rich 
and  influential.  He  successively  filled  the  office  of  judge 
of  Niagara  county,  representative  in  Congress  in  1844- 
5-6-7,  and  in  1850  was  made  Governor  on  the  Whig 
ticket,  defeating  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, by  262  votes  in  a  total  poll  of  4'-28,966.  In  the  next 
Gubernatorial  campaign  he  was  defeated  by  Seymour  by 
a    small    majority.     His    career    furnished    incentive    for 
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others  to  enter  the  field  of  poHtics.  The  State  Legislature 
seems  to  have  been  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  honors 
and  men  were  chosen  for  Senate  and  Assembly  who  had 
previously  demonstrated  their  fitness  in  no  uncertain  way. 
Hon.  Thomas  T.  Flagler,  who  served  in  the  Assembly  in 
1842  and  1843,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1853  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  33rd  and  34th  Congresses. 
In  1860  he  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  with  Burt  Van 
Horn,  a  prominent  farmer  of  the  town  of  Newfane.  In 
1867  and  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional convention. 

Again,  legislative  service  demonstrated  fitness  for 
Congressional  honors,  and  ISIr.  Van  Horn,  after  serving 
in  the  Assembly  in  the  years  1858-59-60,  was  elected  to 
Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  district  was 
then  composed  of  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming 
counties.  Mr.  Van  Horn  was  a  man  of  striking  per- 
sonality and  one  calculated  to  win  favor  in  any  walk  of 
Hfe.  His  party  almost  idolized  him  from  1860  to  1872, 
and  he  was  three  times  elected  to  Congress,  serving  in 
the  37th.  39th  and  40th  Congresses.  The  writer's  earliest 
recollection  of  him  is  as  he  saw  him  at  war  meetings  in 
1861  with  Mortimer  M.  Southworth,  of  Lockport,  urging 
young  men  to  enlist.  He  and  Southwoiih  were  a  team 
that  could  stir  up  enthusiasm,  either  at  war  meetings  or 
in  campaign  work.  In  those  stirring  times  their  services 
were  in  almost  nightly  demand.  They  and  the  Hon. 
Edmund  L.  Pitts,  of  Orleans  county,  were  the  chief 
campaign  orators  of  that  period  in  this  locality.     Of  the 
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honors  bestowed  on  him  by  his  party  Mr.  Van  Horn 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  but  Southworth  did  not  reach 
the  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  was  a  bright  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  best  district  attorneys  Niagara  county  ever  had, 
serving  in  that  capacity  14  years.  He  aspired  to  be 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  but  in  this  was 
disappointed.  His  and  ]Mr.  Van  Horn's  political  career 
terminated  when  in  187"2  they  espoused  the  cause  of 
Greeley,  and  thereby  alienated  the  support  of  the  stalwart 
element  of  the  Republican  party  that  for  many  years  had 
advanced  them  up  the  jjolitical  ladder.  IMr.  \;\n  Horn 
did,  however,  afterwards  receive  the  appointment  of 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester.  Mr.  Southworth  died  suddenly  in  his  law 
office.  His  memory  is  revered  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 
With  the  elimination  of  Van  Horn  from  the  Con- 
gressional field,  the  widely  known  war-horse  in  politics. 
Richard  Crowley,  of  Lockport,  came  i-nto  striking  promi- 
nence, and  for  many  years  was  to  the  Republican  {larty 
of  Niagara  what  the  intrepid  Roscoe  Conkling  was  to 
the  State.  He  and  Conkling  were  warm  friends  and 
their  ideas  of  political  working  were  in  accord.  It  was  in 
the  State  Senate  in  1866-7-8-9  that  Crowley,  as  a  lawyer 
and  statesman,  won  recognition  from  the  State  party 
leaders.  He  became  leader  of  the  Republican  forces  in 
Niagara  county  and  nothing  daunted  him.  He  had  his 
finger  at  all  times  on  the  political  pulse  of  every  voting 
precinct  in  the  county  and  could  foretell  results  with 
remarkable    precision.     When    he    issued    orders    to  his 
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lieutenants  they  were  obeyed  without  show  of  protest 
and  his  word  became  political  law  with  his  admiring 
followers.  As  a  lawyer,  a  gifted  orator  and  genial  to  a 
fault,  Mr.  Crowley  was  reckoned  as  among  the  very  best 
of  his  time,  and  to  control  men  while  advising  them  was 
like  pastime  to  him.  In  due  course  of  time  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  when  in  Washington,  during  the  years 
1879-80-81-82,  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  the  nation.  Roscoe  Conkling,  when  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Mr.  Crowley's  Lockport 
home.  The  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Piatt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Crowley,  and  political  appointments  in  this 
Congressional  district  were  made  only  after  these  three 
had  consulted  together.  Such  was  the  state  of  politics 
in  Niagara  county  under  Crowley's  domination,  from 
about  1872  down  to  1880. 

About  this  time  (1880)  it  Ijecame  evident  that  there 
were  other  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  dispensing 
of  political  patronage  hereabouts,  and  they  were  formid- 
able enough  to  encourage  a  revolt  among  many  of  Crow- 
ley's former  adherents.  INIoses  C.  Richardson,  then 
well  advanced  in  years,  was  the  senior  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Lockport  Daily  Journal,  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Republican  party.  With  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  candidate  for  Congressional  honors 
himself,  he  made  war  on  Crowley's  methods,  but  he 
failed  to  rally  to  his  support  a  sufficient  following  to  keep 
alive  his  personal  ambition  for  political  honors.  He  did, 
however,  succeed  in  inducing  the  Hon.  T.  T.  Flagler  to 
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run  as  a  bolting  candidate  against  George  G.  Hoskins, 


the  regular  Republican  nominee,  thereby  defeating  him 
for  election  and  electing  Charles  B.  Benedict,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Although  INIr.  Richardson  was  a  good 
man  and  one  who  was  greatly  respected  in  his  profession, 
he  was  not  a  politician  capable  of  instructing  in  the  school 
of  politics  in  control  at  that  time.  As  a  self-appointed 
leader  he  adopted  tactics  which  were  as  unique  as  they 
were  fruitless  of  results  to  his  liking.  Many  incidents 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  latter  statement,  but  a 
single  one  will  suffice.  At  the  time  when  he  was  firing  his 
hottest  shots  at  the  "Stalwart"  faction  of  his  party,  he 
felt  that  if  he  could  defeat  Crowley  in  his  own  ward  he 
could  gain  control  of  the  situation.  To  this  end  he  bent 
his  energies,  and  just  before  the  caucuses  were  to  be 
held  his  paper  fairly  bristled  with  injunctions  to  the  voters 
to  rally  to  his  support  and  down  "  ring-rule,"  as  he 
termed  it.  Especially  did  he  enjoin  his  supporters  to 
be  on  hand  at  eight  o'clock  sharp,  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed hour  for  calling  to  order.  "  Remember,"  said 
he,  "  that  eight  o'clock  does  not  mean  nine  o'clock."  It 
had  been  the  custom  to  issue  the  call  for  eight  o'clock 
and  call  to  order  any  time  before  nine  o'clock.  The 
chairman  of  the  ward  committee,  being  a  regular,  took 
Mr.  Richardson  at  his  suggestion  and  called  to  order 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  when  none  but  regulars  were 
present.  Business  was  transacted  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
previous  arrangement,  and  adjournment  taken.  INIr. 
Richardson  in  the  meantime  was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
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of  the  old  American  Hotel,  where  the  caucus  was  held, 
oblivious  to  what  was  going  on  inside.  Just  before  nine 
o'clock  a  procession  of  his  allies  filed  up  the  street  to  the 
hotel  and  they  were  enthusiastically  greeted  by  Mr. 
Richardson.  When  it  became  known  that  the  caucus 
had  been  held  and  that  the  lights  were  out  there  was 
consternation  amounting  almost  to  a  riot.  There  was 
no  appeal,  however,  but  the  bitterness  against  Crowley 
was  much  intensified.  He  won  in  that  campaign,  but  it 
was  his  last  victory.  Once  again  he  sought  re-election, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Wiley,  of  Erie 
county.  He  charged  certain  ones  with  base  treachery, 
but  it  availed  him  nothing.  With  this  defeat  his  political 
career  as  a  leader  in  Niagara  county  terminated.  He 
remained  loyal  to  the  organization  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  exercising  his  oratorical  ability  in  every  campaign 
of  importance,  and  concluded  his  official  career  as  a  gov- 
ernment claim  agent  adjusting  war  claims  in  New  York 
State.  As  a  lawyer,  his  ability  was  recognized  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington  by  his  appointment  to  the 
position  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  prior  to  serving  in  Congress.  During  most 
of  the  years  of  his  official  career  he  maintained  a  handsome 
residence  in  Lockport,  but  never  accumulated  wealth. 

Willard  A.  Cobb,  who  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Lockport  Journal  at  the  time  when  it  was  antagonizing 
the  organization,  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son in  his  bolting  tendencies,  and  while  he  remained  on 
the  firing-line  with  the  regulars,  he  kept  under  cover.     He 
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was  subsequently  appointed  State  civil  service  commis- 
sioner, and  was  president  of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  commission  by  the 
Hon.  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  of  Lockport,  who  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  professor  of  law  in  Cornell 
University.  Mr.  Pound,  prior  to  his  advancement  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  in  the  eighth  judicial  district, 
where  he  now  presides,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1894-95  and  was  legal  adviser  to  Governor  Higgins 
during  his  administration. 

From  the  retirement  of  Crowley  in  1882  down  to 
1906  no  Congressman  was  elected  from  Niagara  county, 
the  district  being  represented  successively  by  John  B. 
Weber,  of  Erie,  John  M.  Wiley,  of  Erie,  Thomas  L. 
Bunting,  of  Erie,  and  James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  Livingston. 
In  1906  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  entered 
the  field  against  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  regularly 
nominated  by  the  Republicans.  Porter  enrolled  himself 
as  an  independent  under  the  emblem  of  the  "  Good  Old 
Cow."  His  candidacy  was  the  result  of  disaffection  of 
long  standing.  Going  back  to  the  years  when  Crowley 
was  in  the  ascendancy,  there  were  three  other  important 
spokes  in  the  political  wheel.  They  were  Hon.  Timothy 
E.  Ellsworth,  Hon.  John  A.  Merritt,  and  Hon.  James 
Lowe.  These  three,  with  Crowley,  constituted  the  "  Big 
Four,"  as  commonly  referred  to  in  political  parlance. 
They  were  the  planets  around  which  the  lesser  lights 
revolved.  In  the  year  1894  John  H.  Clark,  of  Lockport, 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
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He  was  a  factory  hand  in  Lockport  at  the  time  when  he 
made  known  his  pohtical  aspirations.  In  his  campaign- 
ing and  when  in  the  Assembly  he  gave  such  evidence  of 
ability  that  he  was  put  forward  in  the  campaign  of  1905 
as  a  candidate  for  Senatorial  honors.  The  "  Bio-  Four  " 
did  not  lend  their  approval  of  such  rapid  advancement 
and  they  advocated  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Timothv  E. 
Ellsworth,  of  Lockport.  The  contest  for  delegates  was 
fiercely  waged.  That  Clark  had  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates just  before  the  convention  assembled  was  generally 
conceded,  and  his  nomination  seemed  assured,  but  when 
the  roll  was  called  he  lacked  one  vote  of  the  nomination, 
which  went  to  Ellsworth,  who  was  duly  elected  in  Novem- 
ber. Quite  naturally  Mr.  Clark  did  not  accept  his  defeat 
with  complacency,  nor  did  those  who  had  labored  for  his 
advancement.  From  that  time  forward  until  he  entered 
the  United  States  immigration  service,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Ellsworth,  he  antagonized  the  organization, 
and  there  existed  what  was  known  as  the  Clark  faction. 
Mr.  Clark  entered  the  immigration  service  as  an  inspector, 
but  won  rapid  promotion  to  the  position  of  commissioner 
of  immigration  on  the  Canadian  border,  with  head- 
quarters in  Montreal,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
several  years,  and  has  not  therefore  been  identified  with 
party  strife  in  Niagara  county.  But  the  faction  has 
existed,  nevertheless,  and  it  was  this  element  that  encour- 
aged the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Porter  against  the  regular 
Republican  nominee  in  1906.  Porter's  candidacy  was 
not  regarded  seriously  by  the  Republican  organization. 
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because  the  district  was  known  to  be  overwhelminwlv 
Republican,  but  when  he  was  placed  in  nomination 
by  the  Democrats,  the  situation  changed.  This  fusion 
was  unlooked  for  and  as  the  result  Mr.  Porter  was  elected. 
Although  he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  Congress  on  the 
Republican  side,  it  was  strongly  argued  that  he  should 
have  been  enrolled  as  a  Democrat,  because  of  a  contention 
that  instead  of  the  Democrats  endorsing  the  independent 
nomination  the  reverse  was  true.  When  he  soucht 
renomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  in  1908 
he  failed  of  recognition,  and  Hon.  James  S.  Simmons,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Niagara 
Falls,  was  regularly  nominated  and  elected.  His  first 
term  in  Congress  marked  Mr.  Simmons  as  a  man  of  rare 
legislative  ability,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1910  he  was 
unanimously  renominated  and  elected  over  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee. 

Thus  far  in  this  review  reference  has  been  had 
mainly  to  Congressional  contests.  It  will  be  observed 
that  none  but  Republicans  have  been  elected  to  Congress 
from  Niagara  county,  with  the  single  exception  of  Washing- 
ton Hunt,  who  was  a  Whig.  Extended  reference  has  not 
been  made  to  members  from  other  counties  in  the  district 
because  they   receive  attention  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Of  the  State  Senatorial  contests  there  is  less  of  his- 
torical interest  to  be  written.  Strife  has  mainly  centered 
in  the  nominations.  Especially  has  this  been  true  since 
the  Senatorial  district  has  been  composed  of  Niagara  and 
Orleans  counties,  each  county  having  equal  representation. 
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resulting  in  deadlocks  in  conventions.  As  the  result 
of  a  deadlock  in  the  convention  of  1910,  Senator 
James  P.  Mackenzie,  of  Tonawanda,  who  had  served 
one  term,  failed  of  a  renomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  Robert  H. 
Gittins,  a  prominent  young  lawyer  of  Niagara  Falls,  was 
nominated  and  elected.  Gittins  could  not  have  been 
elected  in  the  natural  order  of  things  if  the  Republicans 
had  made  a  nomination,  because  the  district  is  strongly 
Republican.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  induced  to  take  the 
field  against  Gittins  as  an  independent  candidate,  but 
he  was  so  handicapped  that  he  was  badly  defeated. 
Mr.  Gittins  is  the  first  Democratic  senator  from  this 
district  in  30  years.  Lewis  S.  Payne,  of  Tonawanda, 
was  the  last  Democratic  incumbent,  serving  in  1878  and 
1879.  During  18  of  those  30  years  the  district  has  been 
represented  by  a  senator  from  Niagara  county. 

It  is  Niagara's  boast  that  Senator  Timothy  E.  Ells- 
worth, of  Lockport,  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  that  ever 
went  to  the  State  Senate.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
but  for  his  untimely  death,  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity, 
he  would  have  succeeded  Benjamin  B.  Odell  as  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  As  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate 
he  dignified  the  position  as  few  have  done.  In  public  or 
private  life  his  record  was  stainless.  His  cool  precision 
in  handling  difficult  problems,  whether  in  his  law  office 
or  in  legislative  halls,  and  his  manifest  sincerity  in  all 
that  he  said  or  did  rendered  him  a  wise  counselor  and 
adviser.     He  was  not  a  "  jollier,"  and  for  that  reason 
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was  sometimes  characterized  as  chilly  and  unapproach- 
able, but  he  was  reliable  always.  He  was  in  the  Senate 
from  1882  to  1885  inclusive  and  from  1896  to  1902.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Irving  L'Hommedieu,  of  Orleans  county, 
who  served  two  terms.  In  the  next  convention  there 
was  a  prolonged  deadlock  in  which  S.  P.  Franchot,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  was  pitted  against  L'Hommedieu.  Fran- 
chot finally  won  the  nomination  and  was  elected.  He 
died  suddenly  in  1908.  After  his  death  Governor  Hughes 
called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  William 
C.  Wallace,  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  Republicans  to  serve  during  that  session.  He  was 
succeeded  by  James  P.  Mackenzie,  who  as  noted  above 
was  followed  by  Gittins. 

The  time  was  when  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assemljlv 
was  a  much  coveted  honor,  but  of  late  years  the  prolongefl 
sessions  and  extra  sessions  following  quite  regularly,  as 
during  the  Hughes  administrations,  have  rendered  legis- 
lative duties  unprofitable  to  one  who  has  occupation  at 
home,  and  the  nomination  has  come  to  be  accepted  more 
in  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  than  as  the  result  of  any 
deep-seated  ambition.  As  already  stated,  a  term  or  two 
in  the  Legislature  in  earlier  days  usually  led  to  other 
preferments.  Hunt,  Flagler,  Crowley  and  Porter  were 
the  only  ex-State  legislators  who  went  to  Congress  from 
Niagara  county.  Ellsworth  was  slated  for  the  Governor- 
ship, Clark  became  United  States  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration, and  Major  James  Lowe,  who  served  three  terms 
in    the    Assembly,   was    made    collector    of    customs    at 
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Suspension  Bridge.  Aside  from  these  no  marked  pro- 
motion up  the  political  ladder  is  to  be  noted  among  ex- 
assemblymen. 

The  appointive  offices  have  been  the  plums  most 
desired.  Of  these,  the  position  of  collector  of  customs  has 
been  the  one  most  eagerly  sought  for.  Before  the  civil 
service  law  was  enacted  and  the  collector  had  full  power 
to  appoint  his  deputies,  regardless  of  their  qualifications, 
the  custom  house  was  the  center  of  political  activity. 
Each  deputy,  of  whom  there  were  fifty  or  more,  knew 
that  his  job  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election,  and  that  a  reversal  of  political  conditions  meant 
a  general  house-cleaning.  In  consequence  of  this  each 
appointee  was  an  earnest  and  ambitious  political  worker 
in  self-interest.  It  is,  of  course,  different  now,  inasmuch 
as  no  civil  service  employe  is  permitted  to  be  politically 
active.  The  much-coveted  position  of  collector  has  been 
filled  by  men  of  such  prominence  as  Franklin  Spald- 
ing, Hon.  Timothy  E.  Ellsworth,  General  Benjamin 
Flagler,  Major  James  Lowe,  William  Richmond,  ex- 
mayor  of  Lockport,  O.  W.  Cutler,  ex-mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Merritt,  the  present  incumbent. 
Of  these  only  Richmond,  Cutler  and  Merritt  are  living. 
It  is  a  rare  compliment  to  the  executive  ability  of  Mr. 
Merritt  that  he  has  been  so  many  times  designated  to 
positions  of  exceptional  responsibility  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  and  during  his  long  official  career  has 
not  once  been  made  the  subject  of  unfavorable  criticism. 
From  the  time  when  in  his  young  manhood  he  came  to 
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Lockport  from  the    farm  and  accepted  the  position  of 
turnkey  in  the  sheriff's  office  under  Oscar  E.  Mann,  his 
record  in  almost  continuous  service  of  the  county,  State 
or   nation   has   been   without   a   blot.     After   serving   as 
turnkey  under  Mann  and  two  terms  as  under  sheriff  under 
Norman  O.  Allen  and  Clark  Lewis  respectively,  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  two  terms.     In  1890  he  was  appointed 
postmaster    of    Lockport    by    President    Harrison    and 
served   four   years.     In    1897    he   was    appointed    third 
assistant  postmaster  general,  and  in  1899,    at    President 
McKinley's  request,  was  made  postmaster  of  Washington, 
D.   C.     In  1904  he  was  reappointed  to  the  position  by 
President  Roosevelt.     In  1906  he  was  made  collector  of 
customs  at  Suspension  Bridge,  succeeding  Major  Lowe, 
by   appointment   of   Roosevelt,    and   in    1910   was   reap- 
pointed by  President  Taft.     His  chief  deputy,  Clarence 
J.    Tower,   is   a   recognized   expert   in   the   service.     As 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  county  Republican  committee 
many  years  and  as  a  member   of   the  State   committee 
Mr.   Merritt  was  regarded  as  a  most  judicious  adviser 
in    matters    political.     In    addition    to    attending    to    his 
official    duties    he    has    looked    after    extensive    business 
interests,  being  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bradley    & 
Merritt,  of  Lockport.     At  one  time  he  was  manager  of 
the  Niagara  paper  mills  of  Lockport.     When  postmaster 
of  Washington,  he  had  with  him  as  cashier  his  son,  Allan 
Merritt,  who  was  recently  advanced  to  the  position  of 
postmaster  of  Washington. 
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Next  in  order  to  the  collectorship  in  appointments 
of  importance  are  the  postmasterships  of  Lockport  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Jolin  A.  Hubbard,  who  is  now  77  years 
old  ami  at  present  the  trusted  cashier  in  the  customs 
office,  was  postmaster  of  Lockport  from  1877  to  1887, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  S.  Wright  INIcCollum,  an 
appointee  of  President  Cleveland's.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Merritt  four  years,  and  during  Cleve- 
land's second  term  was  succeeded  by  Spalding  Evans,  of 
Lockport.  Charles  W.  Hatch  succeeded  Evans,  holding 
the  office  two  terms.  He  was  succeeded  by  R.  Nathan 
Roberts,  of  Lockport,  who  is  the  present  incumbent. 
The  efficiency  of  the  present  postmaster  of  Niagara  Falls 
has  been  well  recognized.  He  is  Mr.  Frank  Salt,  who  is 
serving  his  third  term. 

For  25  years  prior  to  the  year  1900,  Hon.  George  W. 
Whitehead,  who  is  president  of  the  Bank  of  Suspension 
Bridge  and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls, 
was  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  was  so  highly  regarded  in  the  service  that  he 
was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  to  organize  the  customs  service 
there.  He  was  in  charge  of  that  port  from  1900  to  1902 
inclusive  and  was  then  appointed  appraiser  at  New  York, 
which  position  he  filled  until  1904,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  Suspension  Bridge. 
Mr.  Whitehead,  who  is  an  ardent  Republican,  represented 
the  34th  Congressional  district  in  the  Electoral  College 
which  nominated  Mr.  Taft. 
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To  pay  proper  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  legal 
fraternity  who  have  figured  conspicuously  in  political 
contests  would  require  more  space  than  is  permissible. 
As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  Niagara  is  represented  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the  eighth  judicial  district 
by  the  Hon.  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  of  Lockport,  who  is 
serving  with  marked  distinction.  lion.  Frank  Laughlin 
of  the  Appellate  Division  is  a  native  of  Lockport,  as  was 
his  brother,  the  late  Senator  John  Laughlin.  They  won 
their  honors  after  removing  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  a  rule 
the  lawyers  of  Niagara  county  have  been  content  to 
practice  law,  showing  activity  in  politics  periodically, 
when  a  county  judge  or  district  attorney  was  to  be  elected. 
In  such  contests  they  have  shown  animation  to  fit  the 
occasion,  and  as  the  result  candidates  for  either  of  those 
positions  have  been  compelled  to  win  or  lose  according 
to  individual  merit.  The  Hon.  Charles  Hickey,  who  is 
now  presiding  as  county  judge,  has  dignified  the  position 
during  a  long  term  of  service.  He  is  a  Republican.  His 
predecessor  was  the  Hon.  David  Millar,  of  Lockport, 
who  was  a  Democrat.  All  of  the  county  judges  who 
preceded  Judge  Hickey  have  died.  They  were  men  who 
in  their  time  were  a  credit  to  the  bar.  Hiram  Gardner, 
Levi  F.  Bowen,  George  D.  Lamont,  Alfred  Holmes, 
Frank  Brundage,  Alvah  K.  Potter  and  David  INIillar 
are  no  more,  but  they  are  remembered  as  men  of  sterling 
worth. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  office  of  district  attor- 
ney has  been  filled  by  Republicans  with  t\\o  exceptions. 
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As  heretofore  stated,  Mortimer  M.  Southworth  honored 
the    position   fourteen   consecutive   years.     He   was   suc- 
ceeded   by   Frank   Brundage,  who  later  became  county 
judge.     Brundage    was    a    terror    to    evildoers,    as    was 
Eugene  M.  Ashley,  who  came  after  him.     Not  long  after 
Mr.  Ashley  was  district  attorney  his  ability  was    recog- 
nized by  Standard  Oil  interests,  and  greatly  to  his  profit. 
lie  gave  but  little  attention  to  local  practice  for  a  con- 
siderable time,   but  he  bent    his    energies    towards   the 
development  of  Lockport  interests,   and  along  this  line 
accomplished   more   than   any   other  one  man  had  ever 
before  done  in  Lockport,  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to   his   energy   and   well-directed   ambition.     He   bought 
up  dilapidated  streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the    city    and 
built    beautiful    residences    thereon    by    the    scores,    and 
erected  several  business  blocks  besides.     Before  he  showed 
his  hand  in  this  respect  the  late  John  Hodge  held  the  palm 
for  business  ventures  in  Lockport,  but  Mr.  Ashley  easily 
overshadowed  liim.     Hon.  Daniel  E.  Brong,  who  after- 
wards was  first  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State, 
succeeded   Mr.   Ashley  as  district  attorney,  serving  two 
terms.     Patrick  F.  King,  a  Democrat,  succeeded  Brong 
two  terms.     Next  in  order  of  service  was  Abner  T.  Hop- 
kins, two  terms,  Burt  G.  Stockwell,  two  terms,  and  lastly 
Fred  M.  Ackerson,  who  is  serving  his  second  term.     Mr. 
King  and  Benjamin  Hunting  were  the  only  Democratic 
incumbents  in  50  years. 

S.   Wallace  Dempsey,  whose  home  is  in  Lockport, 
is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Dempsey,  Tuttle  &  Rice, 
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of  Niagara  Falls.  As  assistant  United  States  district 
attorney  under  Hon.  Charles  Brown,  he  demonstrated 
such  ability  in  the  trial  of  important  cases  that  he  has 
been  retained  as  special  counsel  to  represent  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  in  the  trial  of  the  Standard  Oil 
rebate  cases. 

Of  fourteen  sheriffs  who  served  during  a  period  of 
42  years,  eight  were  Democrats  and  six  were  Republicans. 
These  were  elected  in  the  following  order,  to  wit:  Oscar 
E.  Mann,  Norman  O.  Allan,  Joseph  Batten,  S.  Clark 
Lewis,  Thomas  Stainthorpe,  George  W.  Batten,  Albert 
Pickard,  Nathan  Ensign,  Patrick  II.  Tuohey,  John  F. 
Kinney,  John  S.  Riordan,  D.  Gurney  Spalding,  Thomas 
Eckensperger  and  Charles  Foley,  the  present  incumbent. 
Of  these  George  W.  Batten  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Democratic  forces.  During  the  present  administration  he 
has  received  the  appointment  as  deputy  State  treasurer,  a 
position  he  previously  held  under  a  Democratic  Governor. 
Mr.  Batten,  D.  Gurney  Spalding  and  John  R.  Earl,  all 
of  Lockport,  are  the  controlling  forces  in  the  Democratic 
camp.  Mr.  Earl  was  State  dairy  inspector  several  years. 
While  keeping  an  eye  on  the  political  situation,  he  conducts 
a  large  grocery  store  and  is  also  president  of  the  Lockport 
board  of  education.  It  is  a  pretty  generally  recognized 
fact  that  a  Democrat  who  wants  recognition  must  have 
a  good  understanding  with  Mr.  Earl. 

During  a  period  of  40  years  there  have  been  nine 
different  county  treasurers  in  the  following  order:  S. 
Curt  Lewis,  E.  J.  Wakeman,  John  B.  Arnold,  Jacob  J. 
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Arnold,  S.  Curt  Lewis  (again  elected),  John  Lammerts, 
J.  Milton  Woodward,  Frank  P.  Weaver,  Arthur  C. 
Hastings  and  L.  E.  Huston;  of  these  John  B.  Arnold  and 
E.  J.  Wakeman  were  Democrats.  Mr.  Lewis  died  sud- 
denly during  his  second  term  of  office.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  private  banker  in  Lockport.  Each  of  the  officials 
named  was  a  resident  of  Lockport,  except  Lammerts 
and  Hastings,  who  were  from  Niagara  Falls. 

The  office  of  county  clerk  has  been  filled  by  the 
following  persons  in  the  order  named,  covering  a  period 
of  40  years:  Peter  D.  Walter,  George  L.  Moote,  Amos 
W.  R.  Henning,  John  A.  Merritt,  Daniel  C.  Carroll, 
James  R.  Compton,  Samuel  Pettitt,  Hector  M.  Stocum, 
IVIatthew  Walsh  and  Thomas  T.  Feely.  Of  these,  Moote, 
Henning,  Carroll  and  Walsh  were  Democrats. 

The  present  mayors  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport, 
respectively,  are  Democrats,  as  also  were  their  immediate 
predecessors.  James  INIoran  is  mayor  of  Lockport  and 
Phillip  J.  Kellar  is  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Thus  is  briefly  told  a  story  of  men  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  shaped  the  destinies  of  Niagara  county  in 
the  field  of  politics.  Most  of  them  are  no  more,  but  to 
their  fostering  efforts  in  halls  of  legislation  and  otherwise 
is  largely  due  the  wonderful  development  of  our  resources, 
and  while  some  of  their  methods  of  waging  political  war- 
fare have  become  obsolete,  as  masters  in  the  school  of 
politics  they  will  be  remembered  as  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel. 
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